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Jewish and Christian Ordination 


by ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Vicar of Birch, Heywood, Lancs. 





I 


n recent discussions about the Apostolic Ministry of the Church the 

Jewish factor in its development has proved a disturbing element. 

Therefore, a book dealing with the early rite of rabbinical ordination, 
which has been lately published in Germany,! should be certain of an 
interested reception, even though the main facts can be found already in 
Billerbeck.? Dr. Lohse, its author, shows himself well versed in rabbinical 
literature, and the evidence which he has collected is well-nigh complete. 
Unfortunately, the author’s main thesis, although it is by no means new,? 
isapt to provoke serious misgivings. For he claims (101) that ‘the Christian 
ordination was modelled on the pattern of that of Jewish scholars, although 
early Christianity filled it with a new content’. To support his claim the 
author has given only one important reason, namely that both rites had 
the imposition of hands as their centre. The other support which the 
author has tried to build up to strengthen his thesis is, to say the least, feeble. 
Itis therefore necessary to enquire whether the laying-on-of-hands had the 
same intention in the early Christian ordination rite as in the rabbinical 
rite. Such identity of intention is, however, not even to be found in all the 
various cases of laying-on-of-hands in the New Testament, and the same is 
also true of contemporary Judaism. Philo, for instance, gives an extensive 
discussion of the laying-on-of-hands upon Ephraim and Manasse,‘ but 
he never even mentions the s*mikhah,® the laying-on-of-hands, in the 
ordination of Joshua as the successor of Moses,* the famous precedent of 
rabbinical ordination (Lohse 19 f.). No such considerations have, however, 
entered into Lohse’s book. 

Lohse’s contention, if it were true, would have grave theological 
consequences, for the ministry of the Church cannot easily be compared 
with that of the Synagogue. The latter was, by and large, a legal, not a 
spiritual ministry. The rabbis laid no claim to being priests; they were 

1E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spat-Fudentum und im Neuen Testament, Gottingen 1951. 

* Billerbeck, ii. 647 f. 

8 The same view has been propounded already by F. Gavin, The Jewish Antecedents 
of the Christian Sacraments, 1928, 101. 

4 Philo, Leg. alleg., iii. go f., ed. Cohn-Wendland, i. 133, 7 f. 

5 How S. New in Lake-Cadbury, The Beginnings of Christianity, v (1933), 137 f., has 


arrived at the form seminkah, we do not know. 
6 Philo, de Virtut., 66 f., ed. Cohn-Wendland, v. 284, 8 f. 
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functionaries. The reason is that there are no sacraments in the Synagogue, 
Even circumcision, which every pater familias may administer to his own 
children, whilst the rabbi is granted the authority of administering it tp 
other persons also, is not a sacramental but a legal act.' Neither does Loh 
claim that the idea of the priesthood was the ‘new content’ with which 
early Christianity had filled the earlier rabbinical ordination rite. In fact 
no suggestion as to its nature is made, and the choice of the term ‘early 
Christianity’ instead of the early Church seems to relegate this proposed 
new content to the realm of religious sentiment.* 

This vagueness with regard to the difference between early Christian 
and early rabbinical ordination is matched with a certain methodological 
weakness. Lohse decries (89) any conclusions with regard to the ministry 
of the Church which can be arrived at only ‘if we venture into the unsaf 
field of hypotheses or draw conclusions from later usages, which is not 
permissible’; yet he has not observed his own rule where rabbinical ordina 
tion is concerned. He admits freely (30) that he believes that only Ass. Ma, 
xii. 2 can be adduced as direct evidence that the s*mzkhah was administered 
in pre-Christian times. Thus it seems hazardous indeed when he (39) 
assumes a connexion between early rabbinical ordination and the institu. 
tion of judges by king Jehoshaphat (II Chron. xix. 5), even if this report 
has to be treated as a reflexion of post-exilic conditions back into an earlier 
period. The hypothesis is so very unsafe, since the technical term ¢ 
samakh, to ordain, is not used in II Chron. xix. 5. 


II 


Lohse’s conclusions have to be approached, therefore, with greai 
caution. All the same, his collection of sources will provide us with a usefil 
basis from which to start our enquiry, even if it has to be emphasised that 
the Talmudic material should have been treated throughout with 2 
slightly stricter critical reserve. If anywhere, the two great Jewish wars 0 
A.D. 70 and A.D. 135, had tremendous repercussions upon the organisation 
of Jewry within the Roman Empire, and the ordination of the rabbis 
belonged chiefly to this field. The organisation of the Jews of the dispersion 
before Titus and Hadrian gave little scope, so far as we know, to the admin 
istrative and judicial activities of Jewish scholars; that after Hadrian wa 
wholly dependent upon both. It is difficult to determine how much 
judicial autonomy was granted to the Jews of the dispersion before A.p. 70. 
We once hear of the Jewish ethnarch at Alexandria in Josephus,* ani 
the papyri have enabled Zucker to draw a picture of Jewish self-government 

1 Significant for this is the fact that circumcision does not figure even in the index ¢ 
J. Elbogen, Der Jiidische Gottesdienst, 2nd ed., 1924. 

? It appears that Lohse himself does not face all the implications of his own statement 
(98) that the New Testament does not know the idea of the ministry ‘in our sense’, for 
his two authorities, E. Schlink, Die Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnis-Schriften, 2nd ed, 
1946, 331, and K. H. Rengstorf, Apostolat und Predigtamt, 1934, 82, both comment on tht 


Church’s ministry. 
3 Strabo in Joseph., Ant. xiv. 7. 2 §117, cf. J. Juster, Les Fuifs dans l’ Empire Romai, 


1914, lil, 111, n. 1. 
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in Egypt;? but it is already doubtful how Josephus’s reference to Jewish 
self-government at Sardes* is to be understood, and conditions at Rome 
suggest an organisation of the Jews in numerous private communities.* 
Nowhere were the rabbis as such employed in the administration of civil 
affairs, and it can be safely said that the leaders of Jewish communities at 
that time were not, as a rule, scholars. At Jerusalem things were different. 
The Sanhedrin, although it did not consist of scholars, contained at least 
a fair number of them, and it was largely in charge of such administrative 
and judicial authority as was granted by the Romans to Palestinian Jewry 
before A.D. 70. 

After the destruction of the temple, at least part of the same authority 
was granted by the Roman government to Jewish communities all over 
the Empire; and, as far as it was known, the Palestinian model was copied 
by the people of the dispersion. Thus the Jewish scholars, the only surviving 
group from which members of the Sanhedrin were elected, obtained the 
leadership in the Synagogue, very largely because of the genius of one man, 
Aqiba, and the school which he founded. This result was not achieved 
without internecine strife.‘ For this reason it becomes necessary to test 
carefully the accounts of early ordinations in the Talmud to see whether 
they have the purpose of safeguarding Aqiba’s line of succession. For, if 
such be the case, they may be suspected of introducing the paraphernalia 
of a later ordination rite into this early period in order to enhance in 
this way the impeccability of Aqiba’s succession-line. Conversely, if a 
Talmudic report differs from the later rite, so well described by E. Lohse, 
its historical value will rise accordingly. Thus we would defer drawing 
conclusions from the report of R.Ba (-: A.D. 290) about the ordination by 
R. Jochanan b. Zakkai of two of his pupils, probably before a.p. 70 (Lohse, 
32 f.). For even if the fact as such be historically established, the circum- 
stances reported, especially the technical term s¢mikhah, which is not to be 
found in the Old Testament, may prove to be a later appreciation of the 
event. This is, indeed, suggested by the report on that ordination which in 
order of time follows next, that of R. Eleazar b. Chisma and R. Jochanan 
b, Nuri at the hands of Aqiba’s opponent, the nas, R. Gamaliel II (Lohse, 
33). For there the term s*mikhah is missing from the Talmudic report. 
Instead of samakh the verb used is hoshebh (xa8ioa in LXX of I Kings ii. 
§ III Kings xx. 9 f.; Ps. cxii. 8) meaning ‘cause to be seated’. Purely 
legendary, on the other hand, appears to be the report that R. Jehuda b. 
Baba ordained five of his pupils in A.D. 135, in defiance of a Roman decree 
prohibiting the ordination of rabbis. No such decree is preserved in non- 
Talmudic sources and, indeed, any such decree would have been imprac- 
ticable. For there were, on the one hand, vast regions within the Roman 
Empire unaffected by the war of Bar Kokheba, as may be seen from Justin 

1H. Zucker, Geschichte der Fiidischen Selbstverwaltung in Agypten, 1934. 
* Jos., Ant., xiv. 10. 17 §235. 
* E. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, 4th ed., iii. 81 f. 
‘ This has been brought out clearly by L. Finkelstein, Akiba, 1936, 92 f., however much 
his work may tend to be an eulogy of Aqiba. 
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Martyr’s Dialogue, where the supervision of the Jews by the Romans wa 
not strict enough to prevent the instruction, and probably also a subsequent 
ordination in Palestine, of Jewish scholars by their master; and, on the 
other hand, Babylon with its great Jewish colony was under Persian ruk 
and so was unaffected by any Roman decree. The alleged aim of inter. 
rupting the rabbinical succession, if it was at all within the compass of 
Roman policy, could not be achieved in such a clumsy fashion. The 
tendentiousness of this report, which aimed at the glorification of Aqiba\ 
succession, started by the Academy at Jabne (Jamnia) under his leader. 
ship, by adding yet another of its masters to its register of martyrs,’ should 
not have escaped E. Lohse. 
Under these circumstances we have to form our own verdict on the 
evidence provided by earlier witnesses to rabbinical ordination, since the 
later ones, at least in so far as they provide us with data about actud 
ordinations, have proved to be subject to serious suspicion. Here we fin 
turn to the terms samakh and s¢mikhah? which, in most of the Talmud 
passages quoted by E. Lohse, are used as technical terms for ordination, 
the first of them having in the Old Testament—amongst others—the 
meaning of ‘laying-on-of-hands’.* This shows, as E. Lohse (45 f.) ha 
correctly pointed out, that the centre of the rabbinical ordination rit 
consisted in the laying-on-of-hands. He also states rightly (47 f.) how in the 
course of the fourth century the laying-on-of-hands was more and mor 
dispensed with in the Synagogue, so that the rite was most popular therea 
the time of the rise of the early Catholic Church. What E. Lohse does noi 
tell us is the approximate time at which the rite began to be used by tht 
Synagogue. Apparently he assumes that it arose at the same time 4 
rabbinical ordination made its appearance. This view, however, s0 it 
appears, is in need of further clarification. 
It has been mentioned already that the locus classicus for rabbinical 
ordination is to be found in Num. xxvii. 15 f. It may be asked, however 
whether no other precedent was ever cited. E. Lohse (21 f.) has ven 
correctly referred to Num. xi. 16 f., the institution of the seventy elders bj 
Moses, where no laying-on-of-hands is mentioned; but he seems impressel 
by the unanimous view of Talmudic rabbis that such a mention was onl; 
accidentally omitted. We are not so impressed. It may yet be that thi 
precedent is at the root of those traditions which were collected by A 
Biichler in his book on the Sanhedrin and the beth-din.* The significat! 
number seventy in both cases poses a problem which, we feel, can bi 
solved by the identification of the beth-din with the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. 


1 On the intimate relations between Aqiba and Jehuda b. Baba cf. L. Finkelstei: 
op. cit., 76. 
2 Cf. J. Newman, Semikhah, Manchester 1950. 
3 S¢mikhah is not to be found in O. T. Hebrew. 
* A. Biichler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, 1902, where on p. 163, even if the note 14 
is discarded, remarks are found about an official decision on ordinations, which E. Lob 
36, n. 2, though following Billerbeck, ii. 649, may have dismissed too quickly, as beariy 
only on the post-Hadrianic period. 
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JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ORDINATION 


However that may be, it is the use of hoshebh in the report on the ordina- 
tion of the two Rabbis Eleazar b. Chisma and Jochanan b. Nuri at the 
hands of R. Gamaliel II, which will serve as our ‘leading fossil’. For 
hoshebh points to a rival rite to that of laying-on-of-hands, viz. the enthrone- 
ment of rabbis. With E. Lohse (31 f.) we approach with caution the 
famous controversy of the five pairs of ‘Fathers’, as to whether s¢mikhah 
should be practised or not, as a doubtful testimony for early ordinations. 
However, the use of hoshebh mentioned, would at any rate provide us with 
a practicable alternative to the s‘mikhah, the imposition of hands, if it 
were assumed that the discussion between the ‘Fathers’, retailed at length 
in the Mishnah (Chagh., ii. 2), was concerned with rabbinical ordination. 
In favour of this assumption is the fact that the significance of the five 
pairs of ‘Fathers’ is just this that they form the model of a rabbinical chain 
of succession. The Mishnaic report is suspect historically, but we do not 
feel inclined to dismiss as summarily as E. Lohse has done the possibility 
that the discussion in Chagh., ii. 2 was concerned with rabbinical ordina- 
tions. For his sole reason for so doing is that the tractate of the Mishnah in 
which the discussion is preserved, suggests that the discussion was con- 
cerned with the laying of hands on the sacrificial victim rather than on an 
ordinand, and that is no cogent reason. If, and we admit that we are here 
once more only offering an hypothesis, the discussion in Chagh., ii. 2 was 
concerned with rabbinical ordination, it was at any rate not about ordina- 
tion as such, but on the question of whether or not at such an ordination 
the rite of laying-on-of-hands should be practised. It would, therefore, 
serve as proof that at the time of the Mishnah a valid ordination without 
laying-on-of-hands was still remembered as having existed in the past. 

This very fact seems to follow still more clearly from another Mishnaic 
source concerning rabbinical ordination quoted by E. Lohse. This source 
is Sanh., iv. 4. By his treatment of this most valuable testimony he (30) has 
shown how wedded he is to the idea that there never was a rabbinical 
ordination without laying-on-of-hands. For in belittling its value as an 
early testimony he has inadvertently disrupted the strongest link between 
rabbinical and early Christian sources dealing with ordination. As a report 
about the admission to the Jerusalem Sanhedrin the story told us in Sanh., 
iv. 4 contains inconsistencies; but it shows what would be done in an ideal 
synagogue of the second century in an attempt to imitate this model. It 
describes how the rabbis were seated in a semi-circle, the secretaries 
standing on each wing. Facing the rabbis their pupils squatted on the 
floor, and behind them stood the general public, gahal. One of the chairs 
of the court being vacant, one of the pupils in the front row was elevated 
to it, whilst his place was filled by his juniors moving up, till the most 
junior place was taken by a member of the gahal.t Although the word 
s‘mikhah is used for ordination in this context, no laying-on-of-hands is 
mentioned. Thus it becomes clear how a discussion may have arisen as to 
whether the new rabbi was to be supported (samakh) by the chairman to his 

1 Cf. E. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, 4th ed., ii, 1907, 250, n. 36. 
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new eminence or not. The centre of the rite, however, lay in the hoshebh, 
the elevation of the new rabbi to the vacant chair." 

The same fact arises out of the reports on the ordination of Joshua by 
Moses in the Tannaite midrashim: In Sifre §140 to Num. xxvii. 18 it is 
said that Moses made Joshua rise and be seated on a chair. The laying-on- 
of-hands is, of course, not omitted as it occurs in Num. xxvii. 18, but the 
ordination of Joshua to the office of teacher and judge is mainly symbolised 
by his enthronement. The interesting fact is that the enthronement, which 
in Num. xxvii. 18-19 takes only the second place, is so strongly emphasised 
in this and other midrashim (Lohse, 26), far more so than the laying-on-of- 
hands. These observations about the midrashim find their support in 
Ass. Mos., xii. 2, where we read: “Then Moses took him (sc. Joshua) by his 
hand and lifted him up to the chair before him’. We therefore have here 
two early versions of the interpretation of the locus classicus for rabbinical 
ordination. The one from the midrash makes little of the laying-on-of-hands, 
whilst the other, still earlier, from the Assumptio Mosis, does not mention 
any laying-on-of-hands at all, but does indeed illustrate the original 
meaning of samakh, ‘to support’. E. Lohse (30) has said that there is a high 
probability that this report too has to be treated as a witness to early 
Jewish ordination. We can do more: we can prove that it is such a testi- 
mony. As such it appears in the light of Jesus’s ironical remark in Mat, 
xxiii. 2 (‘the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’s chair’) which, in its turn, 
in the light of the midrashim and Ass. Mos. xii. 2, is shown to be a reference 
to contemporary Jewish ordination practice. Indeed, the Christian source, 
not quoted by E. Lohse,? is needed to drive home his argument that ordina- 
tion was practised in Jewry at the time of Jesus (35, n. 2). This rite of 
enthronement was also continued in certain Judaeo-Christian circles, as 
may be seen from the pseudo-Clementines, where the chair upon which 
the new bishop was enthroned was still described as ‘Moses’s chair’.* Thus 
our result is that E. Lohse’s picture of Jewish ordination in New Testament 
times is faulty in so far as he has given no attention to the rite of enthrone- 
ment which, with the help of a New Testament source, we have been able 
to show as being of supreme importance in Jewish ordination at the time 
of Jesus, whereas the laying-on-of-hands, if it was practised at all, was at 
least kept in the background. The reason for its later rise, we would suggest, 
was the need for individual ordination in the troubled times from Titus to 
Hadrian, when the precedent of Num. xxvii. 18-19 had to be stressed 
against that of Num. xi. 16, which had been favoured by the Sanhedrin 
with its 71 members. 

No part of the ordination, but a consequence of it, is the question of the 


1 The scene described ties up with A. Buchler’s (Das Synhedrion, 163) description of 
the development of the ordination to the Sanhedrin, according to which at first either 
the chairman (nasi) or the court as a whole (beth-din) had the right to ordain, whereas 
eventually they had to combine. 

? Billerbeck, i. 90g, has also overlooked the analogy. 

8 Cf. our The Apostolic Succession, 1953, 73- 

4 E. Schiirer, op. cit., 4th ed., ii. 240 f. 
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title with which the newly ordained Jewish scholar was endowed. There 
can be no question that in Talmudic times it was ‘Rabbi’ (Lohse, 36), but 
in the period before a.p. 70 this title was freely given to non-ordained 
Jewish scholars—a fact which is borne out by the evidence of the New 
Testament. E. Lohse (51) has, therefore, suggested that the ordained 
scholars were called z*genim, mpeoBvrepo, a fact which we would be glad 
to accept unquestioned, if his evidence were stronger. For zpeoBurepos 
was the title given to members of the Sanhedrin, and all our research so far 
has pointed to the fact that the earliest Jewish ordination was bound up 
with admission to this body. However, E. Lohse’s case is weak. His 
only support is a reference in the post-Talmudic tractate Sopherim, of about 
a.D. 600 (Lohse, 51, n. 1.). There it is said that before a.p. 70, on the Day 
of Atonement, parents at Jerusalem brought their children to the z*genim 
that they should pray for them and bless them. E. Lohse has referred to 
J. Jeremias! saying that the description of customs at Jerusalem before 
A.D. 70 which may be gathered from the tractate Sopherim, is, generally 
speaking, reliable; but he has overlooked two facts. The first is that the 
treatise does not say that these z*genim were ordained scribes; the second 
is that it does not say that their official description was z°genim at Jerusalem 
in those days. This is indeed questionable in view of the New Testament 
evidence where the elders and scribes are mentioned side by side as 
separate groups in Mat. xxvi. 57 and Acts vi. 12, which suggests that the 
elders were not necessarily scribes. For it is clear from both these passages 
that the scribes are not regarded as subordinated to the elders—as an 
unordained Jewish scholar would be to his rabbi—but co-ordinated. 
However, when we turn to Philo we receive an unexpected support for 
Lohse’s thesis from his interpretation of Num. xi. 16 f. There, in the LXX, 
the seventy elders are called zpeoBUrepo., which is also by far the most 
common translation of z¢genim in the LXX. Now Philo, in one of the 
passages quoting Num. xi. 16 f.,? viz. Gigant. 24, says of the Seventy that they 
‘truly could not have become zpeoBdrepo, had they not been given part 
of his all-wise spirit’. It is true that evidence from Philo is not decisive for 
conditions at Jerusalem, but it is suggestive. If, therefore, Lohse’s and our 
hypothesis is accepted that Jewish ordination before a.p. 70 conferred the 
title of zagen, mpecBurepos, it would strongly argue in favour of the assump- 
tion that Jewish ordination before a.p. 70 was by no means a hole-and- 
corner affair, to be administered by any rabbi to his disciples at will, but 
the solemn ritual of admission to one of the seats in the Jerusalem Sanhed- 
rin, As an excursus, we would yet mention that this hypothesis cannot 
contribute anything to the theory that Christian ordination was the copy 
of some form of Jewish ordination. For the earliest ordination rite of 

1J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Fesu, ib, 1937, 88 f. 

*Cf. also De sacrif. Abel. 77, ed. Cohn-Wendland i. 234, 2 f., de Sobr. 19; ibid., ii. 
219, 10 f., where the Seventy are called the mapédpa of Moses, a reference to their 
enthronement, which is not mentioned in Num. xi. 16 f., but supplemented by Philo, just 
as the rabbis supplemented Moses’s laying hands upon the Seventy; de Fuga 186; ibid., 
il, 150, 19 f. 
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Christian presbyters, which has come down to us in the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus of Rome, is plainly a copy of the episcopal consecration rite, 
We do not know at what time and where ordination of presbyters was first 
introduced. The bishops consecrated in the pseudo-Clementines are all 
presbyters of Jerusalem; Irenaeus, before he became the bishop, was a 
presbyter at Lyons. If any of these were ordained presbyters, their conse. 
cration with a renewed laying-on-of-hands, would have been contrary to 
the Jewish rule that the s¢mikhah must not be repeated; if they were not 
ordained, like the confessors who had been in chains, how did they receive 
the title of presbyter which, in Jewry, presupposed ordination? 

E. Lohse (52), however, believes not only in private ordination before 
A.D. 70, but also that the title of rabbi was already then becoming the mark 
of rabbinical ordination. His reason is a curious one. He deduces it from 
an inscription found on an urn in a tomb on mount Olivet.? But how on 
earth should it follow from this inscription which, on the obverse, reads 
the name of Theodotion, and on the reverse the title of d:ddcKxados, that 
‘Rabbi as a title of honour received its special meaning as the address due 
to an ordained scholar shortly after the time of Jesus’? Was Theodotion 
an ordained Jewish scholar? Assuming this to be the case, although we 
know of no evidence in favour of such an assumption, does E. Lohse 
suggest that all other persons buried on mount Olivet, whose tombs do not 
bear the inscription of d:Sdoxados, were scholars who had failed to obtain 
ordination? Surely, the only reason given for his statement that very few 
of the ancient tombs on mount Olivet may be dated after a.p. 70, shows 
nothing even remotely connected with ordination. We cannot even be sure 
that Theodotion in his life-time was called rabbi, for the translation of rabh 
as a noun in the LXX is not :daoxados but zyepbv, as in Jer. xlv (xxxix). 13, 

Apparently as an analogy to ordination, E. Lohse (60 f.) has included 
in his book a short chapter on the very complex question of the shaltach; 
but it may well be asked whether there is any analogy between the 
rabbinical ordination and the sending out of a shaliach. For, on the one 
hand, ordained and unordained persons alike could be so sent out, so that 
it would be difficult—at least in New Testament times*—to draw any 
analogies between a rabbi and a shaliach; on the other hand, the sending 
out of a shaliach could be repeated, whereas E. Lohse (35, 47) more than 
once rightly stresses the fact that rabbinical ordination could not be 
repeated. There is no need for us to enter more fully into the shaliac 
controversy of recent years.‘ It has been admirably summed up by T. W. 


1 Hippol., Ap. Tr., x. 1, ed. G. Dix, 1937, 18. In spite of the concurrence of Dix and 
B. S. Easton (The Apostolic Tradition, 1934, 39), the Greek xe:poroveiy makes us wonder 
whether imposition of hands was at all mentioned, as the Sahidic suggests. 

? L. Sukenik, Jiid. Graber FJerusalems um Christi Geburt, 1931, 18. 

3 In the inscription quet dicerunt trenus duo apostuli et duo rebbites (J. B. Frey, Corp. Inso. 
Jud., i. 438) such an analogy is made; but E. Schiirer (Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes, 4th ed., ii 
81) saying that the conditions under which Italian Jewry lived did not change from tht 
first to the fifth century, only underlines our lack of sufficient information. 

* Carried on especially in Theology. 
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Manson,’ and there seems to be no real chance of further progress in the 
matter, unless new sources are opened up. 

No analogy whatsoever, so it seems, arises out of the survey of persons 
who were entitled to administer ordination, and Lohse has, therefore, 
refrained from summing up his findings in this matter.2 He has merely 
repeated the current opinion that in early times each rabbi was entitled 
to ordain his own pupils, whereas by the end of the second century the 
Jewish Patriarch (and the Exilarch at Babylon) made attempts to centralise 
ordination, which by and large were successful. However, we have to 
enquire more closely into this, since it touches upon the crucial question 
of the apostolic succession. Here we must state first that the line of rabbini- 
cal succession of Aqiba was of necessity irregular: so was the Academy at 
Jamnia (Jabne) itself in the period a.p. 70 to 135, which experienced such 
grim events as the excommunication of R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos and his 
followers—an action directed against the nasi Gamaliel II4—and the 
subsequent deposition of Gamaliel II himself.s On the other hand, we 
have to refer to the recognition of the later patriarchs by the Roman 
government, after A.D. 135,° to explain why their attempts to centralise 
the ordination of rabbis who, after all, were in charge of Jewish civil 
administration, were successful. For both these facts are important for a 
critical assessment of the analogy between the rabbinical and Christian 
ordinations. 

Once more the ordination of Eleazar b. Chisma and Jochanan b. Nuri, 
already mentioned, becomes important, and so does A. Biichler’s reference 
to the ruling that ordinations were to be arranged between the nasi and 
the whole beth-din, the whole school or academy.’ For these two rabbis 
were ordained unknown to the Academy, by the nasi Gamaliel II on a 
sea-voyage to Rome (Lohse, 33). We have seen that it is unlikely that this 
rule was applied to some private school, but we may consider its applica- 
bility to the ab-beth-din, the speaker of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. For if it 
was applied to him already, it would throw into relief the irregularity of 
the ordination of Aqiba at the hands of Jochanan b. Zakkai, and the 
tendentiousness of the report that the same R. Jochanan b. Zakkai had 
ordained pupils privately before the destruction of the temple. That would 
also give us reason to assume that private ordination was, at any rate, not 
officially recognised before A.D. 70, but was a transient phase in the troubled 
times between A.D. 70 and 135, and not the true origin of rabbinical 
ordination. 

This conclusion is indeed demanded by the conception of rabbinical 
succession, of which Lohse has said very little. His reference (49) to a 

1T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry, 1948, 35 f. 

2 The sources are easily accessible through Billerbeck, ii. 649 f., under 3. 
3 So, e.g., F. Gavin, The Jewish Antecedents etc., 102, n. 2. 

4 L. Finkelstein, Akiba, 122 f. 

5 L. Finkelstein, op. cit., 126. 

6 J. Juster, Les Fuifs dans l’ Empire Romain, i. 393. 

7 A. Biichler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, 163. 
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register of rabbis kept by the patriarchs should have made it clear how 
irregular private ordination was. Obviously such a register would not 
contain the names of rabbis who had been privately ordained by their own 
masters. Moreover, it is evident from the whole Talmud that no difference 
of rank was made between those ordained privately and those ordained by 
the patriarch. This goes to show that private ordination had received its 
status at a time of crisis, when official ordination was not obtainable, 
between A.D. 70 and 135, and could be revived under similar circumstances, 
as in the patriarchate of Jehuda II.1 Connected with the succession is the 
rabbinical tradition; yet here we are on still less safe ground. The Talmud, 
indeed, indicates if a saying comes from a rabbi or from an unordained 
scholar; but this is historical evidence only for the period after A.D. 135, 
As to the preceding period, E. Lohse (52 f.) has referred to the disciplina 
arcani. This is unconvincing, for the references to Jewish disciplina arcani, 
collected especially by J. Jeremias,? provide no evidence that ordination 
was at any time a pre-requisite for either giving or receiving instruction 
on this subject. The tradition of the rabbis was the halakha, to which on 
the whole only ordained rabbis were able to contribute. This once more 
emphasises that ordination was meant to continue the Jerusalem Sanhed- 
rin, the Jewish High Court. 


III 


If it were true that Jewish ordination at the time of Jesus had been 
primarily a private ordination of scribes, it would be well-nigh impossible 
to assume that His disciples at the constituting of the Church should have 
begun with ordaining Christian scribes. The polemical remarks of their 
Master against ‘the Pharisees and scribes’ were so well remembered that 
such a contingency just could not arise. In particular we would ask, 
whether it is credible that the great ‘Woe’ against the Pharisees and scribes 
in Mat. xxiii, the Gospel which, after all, is closest to Jewish conditions, 
should have exerted so little influence; and we would reply unreservedly 
in the negative. E. Lohse, so far from dealing with this question, has 
apparently not even seen it. Yet it is in the light of this question that we 
must try to explain the identity of the rite of laying-on-of-hands in the 
Church and the Synagogue, which in both these communities was practised 
in the second century and later. 

We have to go beyond the New Testament material in this matter, for 
the analogies claimed to exist between the cases of imposition of hands in 
the New Testament and in rabbinical ordination are fallacious.* No 
analogy can be established between the sending out of St. Barnabas and 
St. Paul and any of the Jewish rites analysed by Lohse. True, it is reported 
that ‘they’, presumably the other teachers and prophets mentioned in 


1 A. Bichler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, 163. 
2 J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 2nd ed., 1949, 60 f. 
8 For this purpose cf. our The Apostolic Succession, 1953. 
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Acts xiii. 1,1 ‘laid their hands on them’ (Acts xiii. 3) but the Jewish 
antecedent cannot be the sending out of a shaliach, as Lohse (71 f.) suggests. 
First of all such an assumption would constitute a contradiction of Gal.i.1, 
not seen by Lohse, that St. Paul was ‘an Apostle, not of men’;? and secondly, 
a Jewish missionary was never described as shaliach, yet the two apostles 
were sent out as missionaries. Therefore, even if any analogy could be 
drawn between the sending out of a shaliach and the ordination of a rabbi, 
which, as we have seen, is not the case, it would not help us to understand 
Acts xiii. 1-3. Unfortunately, E. Lohse’s interpretation of the crucial 
word agopifew in Acts xiii. 2 has overlooked the parallel in Num. viii. 14, 
which has led us to a very different explanation of the ‘separating’ of 
St. Barnabas and St. Paul.® 

This is only a preliminary step. For the acid test of the theory that 
Christian and rabbinical ordination are identical, lies in its applicability 
to Acts vi. 6. We, too, believe that the laying-on-of-hands upon St. 
Stephen and his six companions followed an Old Testament precedent. 
However, the assertion that the rite copied was the ordination of scribes,* 
cannot be commended. We have seen how at the time of Jesus the enthrone- 
ment was the climax of the Jewish ordination rite, yet Acts vi. 2 says that 
the task of the Seven was to ‘serve tables’, the very opposite of ‘sitting in 
Moses’s chair’.® To treat this description of their task as spurious (Lohse, 
78) is unmethodical and unjustified. Admittedly serving tables was a task 
for which rabbinical ordination was not required, but it seems far more 
probable that the mean task is the historical one, and the exalted task of 
preaching the Gospel a later embellishment, if such a crude operation were 
called for in this case.* However that may be, if Acts vi. 2 is spurious, how 
are we supposed to believe in the historicity of Acts vi. 6? In any case, an 
author at the end of the first century, the ‘Luke’ of the canonical Acts, 
states that the Seven were ordained with laying-on-of-hands to ‘serve 
tables’, and this has no analogy in the rabbinical rite. Furthermore, on a 
mere balance of probability, the change in Codex D which makes the 
Twelve lay their hands on the Seven, shows that the opinion could be held 
that the whole Christian community might have done so, which is con- 
trary to the rabbinical precedent. If it is assumed that only the Twelve 
did it, they did not thereby make the Seven their equals, which would 

1 This is assumed by J. E. Belser, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1905, 163, and would provide 
us with the three persons required in rabbinical ordinations; but it is uncertain since it 
was the whole Church at Antioch which ‘prayed and fasted’. 

* Cf. F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 1951, 254. 

* Cf. our The Apostolic Succession, 32. 

‘F. F. Bruce, op. cit., 153 f., following but not quoting Billerbeck, ii. 647 f., refers in 
his note on Acts vi. 6, to the s¢mikhah in Sanh. iv. 4, but does not state that the rite of laying 
on of hands was a copy of rabbinical ordination, as does E. Lohse, op. cit., 78. 

5 F. F. Bruce, op. cit., 152: ‘perhaps zparéfa is used here in the financial sense’, is not 
supported by Mark xi. 15 par., to which Bruce refers, and is impossible: the meaning 
‘bank’ for tpaméla is well established, but that of administering financial assistance does 
not occur. 


* The tradition in Asia identified Philip the Evangelist, to whom E. Lohse refers, with 
the apostle; is it so certain that the identification with Philip the ‘deacon’ is preferable? 
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have been the result of a rabbinical ordination. Finally, there were either 
the Twelve or the people (gahal) laying hands on the Seven, but not a 
group of three, as in rabbinical ordination. Consequently, the Jewish rite 
applied was not rabbinical ordination. 

Finally, there is the laying-on-of-hands upon Timothy, according to the 
Pastorals. To regard the Pastorals as genuinely Pauline demands a special 
courage of conviction. They are of early second-century origin.’ Even 
assuming, however, that they should be treated as being Pauline, the 
analogy between I Tim. iv. 14, the ordination of Timothy by a presbytery, 
and rabbinical ordination would have to be queried in the same way as that 
between the ordination of the Seven by the Twelve and rabbinical ordina- 
tion. That is, if we assume that I Tim. iv. 14 refers to ordination and not 
to baptism and confirmation, as we do. For was Timothy made a presby- 
ter? and were there three ordainers? Even if it were proved that St. Paul, 
as it is said in II Tim. i. 6, alone amongst the presbyters of I Tim. iv. 14, 
laid hands on Timothy (Lohse, 82), and thus acted as the nast of this 
presbytery, which is highly improbable considering his attitude towards 
the Jewish traditions, the first question would still remain unanswered. 
And where is it assumed that this should have happened, and at what 
time?? 

However, even if we allow for all these improbabilities, this will not 
complete the case. For Timothy’s ordination took place ‘with prophecy, 
St. Stephen was ‘full of grace and power’ (Acts vi. 8). It was the Holy 
Spirit who commanded the sending out of St. Barnabas and St. Paul 
according to Acts xiii. 2. E. Lohse (53 f.) has tried hard to find among the 
rabbis an equivalent for these actions of the Holy Spirit. The sources, 
however, which he has quoted from the Talmud are all apologetic. We 
know, expecially from Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho what a power. 
ful weapon the cessation of prophecy in the Synagogue had given to the 
early Church. The rabbis could only claim that they had something almost 
as good as the prophetic Spirit of the Church. The words ‘with prophecy 
in I Tim. iv. 14 written, as we believe, in the early second century, sound 
the anti-Jewish fanfare so clearly that any alleged rabbinical analogies 
are blown away. 

However, the laying-on-of-hands was taken over by the Church from 
the Jewish religion;* the pseudo-Clementines did appropriate Moses’ 
chair for the enthronement of Christian bishops; and there is an analogy 


1 Cf. Knopf-Lietzmann-Weinel, Einleitung in das N.T., 3rd ed., 1930, 86, not one d 
whose reasons has been satisfactorily answered by E. Lohse. 

2In The Apostolic Succession, 34, we have suggested that the presbytery visualised it 
I Tim. iv. 14, was that of Derbe, Lystra and Antioch in Pisidia. This would open up tht 
possibility that the rite considered was baptism; but it seems that the intention of tht 
Pastorals was to establish a succession after St. Paul. 

8 The claim of S. New, ‘the laying on of hands is not only a well-known Jews) 
custom, but frequent in all ages and in all countries’, in Lake-Cadbury, The Beginnings 
Christianity, v. 137, is as true as it is unhelpful. Lohse, 13 f., has collected a fair amouti 
of evidence to show that Gentile sources provide no valid analogies to the Church! 
ordination rite with its laying-on-of-hands. 
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between the Jewish and the Christian zpecBurepo. It is necessary to clear 
up these coincidences. We are far from any final solution of the problem; 
but we can contribute to it. First of all, before the destruction of the temple 
the prophetic Spirit was not lacking among the Jews. It was a deliberate 
amputation when the Synagogue held that, because of the evilness of the 
time, God’s shekinah was absenting itself even from the worthiest members 
of the Synagogue—men like Hillel, the spiritual ancestor of Aqiba— 
although they were of the quality of the prophets (Lohse, 53 f.). Yet in the 
Old Testament it had been ordained that Joshua, through Moses’s laying 
hands on him, should partake of the Spirit which was in Moses. This was 
still being stressed in the midrashim when they maintained that at his 
ordination Joshua’s face had shone like the moon, but Moses’s face like 
the sun.’ Justin, too, took up the imparting of the Spirit to Joshua by 
Moses, in his Dialogue, when discussing the prophetic succession in the 
Church.” This goes to show that in pre-rabbinical times the transference 
of the Spirit was admitted in Judaism, and was connected with the laying- 
on-of-hands. The same conclusion is to be drawn from two of the Philonic 
passages quoting Num. xi. 16-17, the ordination of the seventy elders by 
Moses:* 


(a) ‘It is so also with the spirit of Moses which he implants into the 
seventy elders, to pass it on to others, and to their own improvement.’ 


The connection with the Talmudic sources about ordination is shown 
by the fact that in the preceding paragraph Philo mentions the inspiration 
of Bezalel (Exod. xxxi. 2), which plays its part also in the Talmudic dis- 
cussions on rabbinical ordination (Lohse, 54). 


(b) ‘The seventy elders, unto whom the Divine and prophetic Spirit 
was distributed.’ 


Although the laying-on-of-hands is mentioned in neither of these two 
passages and an absolute proof showing that they were relevant to ordina- 
tion as it was practised at the time of Philo cannot be given, the probability 
isin favour of both assumptions. There is first of all the use of dveveyrewv, 
‘to pass on’, which suggests a line of succession; and secondly the continua- 
tion of the passage (a) suggests the same line of thought:* ‘thus the Divine 
Spirit is able, as we have seen, to dwell in the soul, though not able to 
continue in it.’ Perhaps it is not too fanciful to sense in this remark the 
turning of the tide, the rising despair of prophecy in Judaism. 

Several definite results arise out of these considerations. The first and 
best founded is that the development of Jewish ordination confirms our 

1 Billerbeck, ii. 647 f. 

* Justin, Dial. 49, cf. our The Apostolic Succession, 88. 
.. * (a) Philo, Gigant., 24, ed. Cohn-Wendland, ii. 46, 16 f.; (6) id. de Fuga, 186, ibid. 
ll. I . 

as Cane, 28; ibid., ii. 47, 10 f. On the idea of the Holy Spirit in the whole 
passage—and its pagan antecedents—cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, 
1939, 117, N. 13 133, n. 5. 
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assertion! that the Christian description of ministers as presbyters was 
derived from the title of the members of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. The 
second is that in the matter of ordination the Church and the Synagogue 
appear not in the relation of son and mother, but as half-brothers, like 
Isaac and Ishmael (Gal. iv. 22 f.) both in their way appropriating the 
Old Testament example. The third is that it may be wise, especially with 
regard to the rites of imposition of hands and enthronement of bishops, to 
allow for a period of development extending right down to the middle of 
the second century. Neither the witness of Acts nor that of the Pastorals 
will in itself be sufficient to enlighten us on the conditions—or even the 
existence—of an ordination rite in the Primitive Church. When they are 
unsupported by other sources? their witness is valid only with regard to 
second-century conditions. 

1 The Apostolic Succession, 27. 

2 None of the Apostolic Fathers mentions the laying-on-of-hands. Can that be purely 
accidental? Ignat., Philad., x. 1; Smyrn., xi. 2; Polyc., vil. 7, xeporoveiv OeompeoBevrp 
etc., has nothing to do with ordination, but may refer to a practice analogous to the 
sending of a shaliach by the Synagogue. It is, moreover, interesting to note that, according 
to his vita by Gregory Nyssene, Gregory Thaumaturge was consecrated bishop of Neo- 


Caesarea in his absence by Phaedimus of Amasea, and that Jerome, book xvi in fs, 
Ixviii, warns against such ordinations in absentia; cf. Bingham, Antiquities, iv. vi. 8, ed, 


1875, 157 Sq. 
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The Contribution to the Study of the 
Fathers made by the Thirteenth-Century 
Oxford Schools’ 


by DANIEL A. CALLUS, O.P. 
Blackfriars, Oxford 





n the medieval schools the Bible and the Fathers of the Church together 

constituted the fundamental argument in theological speculation. They 

were the two auctoritates, though different in order and degree, upon 
which the whole structure of the Sacra Doctrina was built. “The foundation- 
stones of the edifice, of which the masters in theology are the architects’, as 
bishop Grosseteste in a famous letter addressed to the regent-masters in 
theology at Oxford put it, ‘are the books of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments’.? The authoritative interpreters of Holy Writ are the Fathers of the 
Church.* It was, therefore, imperative that the Masters in Sacra Pagina‘ 
should be familiar with both the biblical and patristic teaching. That they 
were deeply versed in Holy Scripture cannot be doubted. Their writings 
bear witness to their thorough knowledge of the Sacred Books. The Bible 
was the text-book of the faculty of theology, the beginning and the end of 
the whole theological course. And since it was their main duty to expound 
the Scriptures, the masters in Divinity were rightly styled Magistri in Sacra 
Pagina, or in Sacra Scriptura. 

Now the problem before us is: What contribution did the thirteenth- 
century Oxford masters make to patristic studies? To answer this question 
in the strictly limited time at my disposal, it will suffice, it would seem, to 
examine in some detail two representative masters of thirteenth-century 
Oxford schools. 

The Renaissance of the twelfth century reached its full maturity only 
in the thirteenth. As in every other field of learning or culture we witness in 
that golden age of Scholasticism the revival of the study of the Fathers. 


1 Paper read at the First International Conference on Patristic Studies in Oxford in 
1951. 

* Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, ed. H. P. Luard (Rolls Series), London 1861, 346-7. 

*Cf. M. D. Chenu, ‘Authentica et Magistralia. Deux lieux théologiques aux XII- 
XIII siécles’, Divus Thomas (Plac.), xxviii (1925), 257-85. 

‘On the meaning of Sacra Pagina cf. J. de Ghellinck, ‘Pagina et Sacra Pagina. Histoire 
dun mot et transformation de l’objet primitivement désigné’, Mélanges Auguste Pelzer, 
Louvain 1947, 23-59. 
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In the Oxford schools the revival centred in the first half of the centuy 
round Robert Grosseteste, the first Chancellor of the University and later 
bishop of Lincoln (1235-53); in the second half the leading figure was 
Robert Kilwardby, the regent-master in the Dominican chair of theology in 
the University (c. 1256-61) and later archbishop of Canterbury (1272-8), 

Obviously, the study of the Fathers did not begin in the twelfth cen. 
tury. Patristic argument, or rather the appeal to the Fathers as authentic 
interpreters of Scripture and witnesses to the teaching of the Church was 
in use from early times. What was new in the twelfth century was a wider 
range of authorities and their methodical use. Two main factors contr- 
buted to bring about this new development: the theological discussions on 
the Eucharist, the Filiogue, and the Trinity, and the growth of the schook, 
The teaching of the Fathers was carefully scrutinised, expounded and 
studied in its implications; new authorities made their appearance, such as 
Cyprian, Isidore of Seville, Bedé, John of Damascus. The evidence was 
collected, analysed, closely examined, collated and interpreted according 
to the context. Several apocryphal extracts crept into these controversial 
treatises, but some attempt was made to use the sources critically. It 
often failed; the criticism is frequently weak and elementary, the whole 
discussion awkward; but the effort is noticeable, and the remarks are 
sometimes correct and penetrating. The result was not unimportant for 
the future. 

With therise of theschools in the lateeleventh century we witness a greater 
interest in the Fathers. It was a slow and lengthy process of elaboration, a 
humble beginning, but it gave the first impetus for later developments, In 
the school of Anselm of Laon and his brother Ralph appeared the firs 
systematic arrangement of theological quaestiones, the ‘Sentences’; a selec 
tion of dogmatic, moral, ascetic topics grouped under special headings, in 
which the predominant argument is the auctoritas, the Sancti, or the Father 
of the Church. The quaestio with its arguments for and against required 
more careful handling of the auctoritates sanctorum and, at the same time, the 
necessity of repertoria where these ‘authorities’ could easily be found. Hence 
the great collections of Dicta Patrum, the Florilegia, the Excerpta, containing 
the teaching of the Fathers such as we have, e.g. in the famous ‘Liber Pan. 
crisis, idest totus aureus, quia hic aureae continentur sententiae vd 
quaestiones sanctorum Patrum Augustini, Iheronimi, Ambrosii, Gregori, 
Isidori, Bedae’;! or, the collection of Werner, abbot of St. Blaise (d. 1126); 
‘Hic liber Defloratio, idest, Excerptio Patrum praenotatur, quia ex authen- 
tica doctrina Patrum, Gregorii, Hilarii, Augustini, Isidori, Hieronymi, 
Bedae, . . . syntagmatizatur’.* The highest point in these collections was 
reached by the biblical Gloss? and the Liber Sententiarum of Peter the Lom 
bard, to which may be added the Decretum of Gratian. Even in this field an 
ie: ~— Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1911, 
a 2 Migne, P.L., clvii. 726. 

hs = the Gloss see Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, Oxford 19532, 
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THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS 


important share is due to Peter Abailard. His Sic et Non, so greatly mis- 
understood by his contemporaries, and even by more recent writers, is 
nothing else than a collection of Sententiae Patrum, a critical apparatus, if 
we may use a modern term, for an intelligent and critical handling of the 
auctoritates in theological speculation. It has been shown that the patristic 
citations in the Lombard’s book of Sentences were to a great extent drawn 
from Abailard’s Stc et Non.? 

The progress realised in the thirteenth-century Oxford schools falls 
chiefly under two heads: a new interest in the first half of the century in 
Greek sources, and the formation of collections of Originalia Patrum and 
Instrumenta Studiorum. 

Robert Grosseteste contributed more than any other to introduce 
Greek learning into England. He was one of the very few who could read 
and understand Greek. If we accept Roger Bacon’s statement, Grosseteste 
only began to learn Greek late in life; but surely by 1230-1 he knew more 
Greek than Roger Bacon would have us believe. It is very likely that during 
his convalescence, after a severe illness which befell him in these years, he 
occupied his leisure in Greek studies. At all events, in his glosses on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, written about 1230-1, and in the De Cessa- 
tione Legalium (c. 1231), we have proofs of his interest in Greek learning. 
Again, in his commentary on Psalms lxxx to c, expounded in the last 
years of his theological regency at Oxford, between 1231-5, he shows a 
good knowledge of the Greek Fathers quite rare in those days. It seems 
probable that he possessed a Greek Catena, since we find quotations from 
John of Damascus, Basil, John Chrysostom, Cyril, Origen, Theodoret, 
Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus, Athanasius, etc., whose contribu- 
tion provides the greater part of the commentary. Some of these were not 
available in Latin translations. The Greek versions of Aquila, Theodotion 
and Symmachus are discussed, Greek words or readings are adduced, and 
the Graeca lectio is often preferred. This is in complete contrast to the first 
part of the commentary, from Psalm i to Ixxix, in which there is no 
trace of Greek learning except an occasional etymology, and the authorities 
cited are exclusively the Latin Fathers, Augustine, Gregory, Cassiodorus, 
Bernard, Rabanus.? A more extensive use of Greek sources is shown in 
his Hexaemeron written about this time. His knowledge of Greek is also 
apparent in the manuscript newly acquired by the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Lat. th. c. 17) containing the De Cessatione Legalium and the Hexa- 
emeron, in which a few Greek words and sentences are written in Grosseteste’s 
own hand.? 

Of more permanent value are Grosseteste’s translations from the Greek 
of the De Fide Orthodoxa and other works of St. John of Damascus, the 
Epistulae Ignatii, the De Caelesti and Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, De Divinis Nom- 

1Cf. on all these subjects, Grabmann, op. cit.; J. de Ghellinck, Le Mouvement Théo- 
logique du XTIe siecle, Bruges 1948; and Patristique et Moyen Age, Gembloux 1947; G. Paré, 
A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La Renaissance du XIle siécle, Paris—Ottawa 1933. 


*Cf. M. R. James, ‘Robert Grosseteste on the Psalms’, 7.7.S., xxiii (1922), 181-5. 
* See on this manuscript R. W. Hunt in the Bodleian Library Record, ii (1948), 226-7. 
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inibus and De Mystica Theologia of Pseudo-Denis with the Scholia and Pn. 
logus which go under the name of St. Maximus, the De Vita Monachorun, 
the Testamenta XII Patriarcharum and the Lexicon Suidae. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had a very high popularity, 
the great number of extant manuscripts, over eighty, scattered all over 
Europe, the translations into the vernacular and the many editions clearly 
show. The apocryphal letters of St. Ignatius enjoyed also considerable 
popularity, if the preserved manuscripts, well over fifty, are a sure indica. 
tion. The translation of the genuine Ignatian letters of the Middle Forn, 
on the contrary, do not appear to have been much read. Apart from a fey 
quotations by the fourteenth-century Oxford masters, John Tyssington, 
William Woodford and Wyclif, it would seem that this work fell into utter 
oblivion, since the rare citations of Ignatius which we encounter here and 
there were all taken from the Long Recension. Its good qualities, however, 
are unquestionable. Its value for critical purposes in establishing the Greek 
text has been adequately shown by bishop Lightfoot.2 The manuscript 
used by Grosseteste was evidently superior to the existing manuscripts of 
the Greek; it is free from later interpolations, and in several instances gives 
words and clauses which have through inadvertence dropped out of the 
Greek manuscripts. 

Burgundio of Pisa translated, about the middle of the twelfth century, 
the "Exdoais aKxpiBrs THS opbodogou mloTews of John of Damascus, and a few 
years earlier a small section (Bk. iii, 1-8) was translated in Hungary.’ It 
is not known whether Grosseteste was acquainted with the Hungarian 
version. Be that as it may, being in possession of some Greek manuscripts, 
he undertook a new recension, correcting and revising Burgundio, sup- 
plementing several passages therein omitted, and adding to it explanatory 
notes introduced with the words, ‘from the Greek’. This is concisely borne 
out by the title in MS. 20 in the Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
(fol. 174): 


‘Incipit liber Iohannis Damasceni secundum correctam translationem 
Roberti Lincolniensis episcopi, 


and more exactly by the colophon at the end of the list of chapters in the 
same manuscript: 


‘Expliciunt capitula libri Iohannis Damasceni numero centum et unum, 
Correxit autem dominus R. Grosseteste Lincolniensis episcopus veterem 


1 Cf. L. Baur, Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste Bischofs von Lincoln (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, IX). Prolegomena Minster i. W., 1912; 
E. Franceschini, Roberto Grossatesta e le sue traduzioni latine, Venezia 1933; S. Harrison 
Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Cambridge 1940; and the forthcoming 
volume, Robert Grosseteste Scholar and Bishop, ed. by D. A. Callus, Oxford 1954. 

2 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, I1. i. 76-86. For the text of the Latin version set 
ibid., ii. 13-72. 

3 Cf. R. L. Szigeti, Translatio latina Ioannis Damasceni (De Orthodoxa Fide, 1. II, c. 1-8) 
saeculo XII in Hungaria confecta, Budapest 1940; J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologiqu, 
385-404; E. M. Buytaert, ‘The earliest Latin translation of Damascene’s De Orthodox 
Fide, III, 1-8’, Franciscan Studies, xi (1951), 49-67. 
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THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS 


translationem, et inseruit etiam multa que transtulit ex greco exemplari, 
que in veteri translatione non habentur.”! 


Several of these additions, to which the words ex graeco are prefixed, are 
found in British Museum, Royal? MS. 5 C. iv, fol. 92795", at the end of 
the Logica Iohannis Damasceni (fol. 85'>-g2™), which follows immediately 
Burgundio’s De Fide Orthodoxa (fol. 557-85"). On fol. 93%, e.g. we read 
the following note: 


‘Hec duo capitula, scilicet, vicesimum quartum de pelagis et vicesimum 
quintum de ventis, omissa sunt in quibusdam exemplaribus grecis, forte 
quia non multum videntur esse materie theologice. Cum tamen secundum 
vere sapientes omnis veritatis notitia utilis sit ad theologiam exponendam 
et intelligendam, ideo nos invenientes hec in examplari greco noluimus 
ea omittere, tenentes pro certo quod tantus auctor ea in hoc libro non 
scripsisset, nisi eorum utilitatem aliquam in sacra scriptura cognovisset.’ 


As a matter of fact, a section in the chapter ‘On Winds’ is included in 
square brackets in Le Quien’s edition with the remark that it is omitted 
‘in omnibus fere codicibus’ (P.G., xciv. go1 A). Likewise, the chapter ‘On 
Seas’ in Greek codices is either omitted or written separately (ibid., 
905 BC). 

More important still is MS. Royal 5 D. x containing Burgundio’s ver- 
son.’ The text is heavily annotated in the margin with the prefix in greco. 
To give one or two instances, on fol. 857», chapter iii, against Burgundio’s 
‘ecundum quam hec machina’, the note in the margin reads: ‘in greco: 
hoc omne’; or again, in ch. iv, Burgundio’s ‘informabile’ is corrected by ‘in 
greco: infigurabile’. 

The extent and method of Grosseteste’s revision is more clearly and 
more fully illustrated in the text written, not in the margin of Burgundio’s 
translation, but consecutively. It is extant in eleven manuscripts, six copies 
of which are preserved in England, all written in the thirteenth century. 
These manuscripts cover not only the whole text of Grosseteste’s recension, 
but include also all the additions of B.M. Royal 5 C. iv, and many others 
besides; but unlike the Royal manuscript each addendum is inserted in its 
proper place. The margins are copiously annotated in such a way as to pro- 
vide a critical apparatus, as perfect as it could be in that age. The variant 
readings of Greek manuscripts are examined, alternative renderings of 
Greek words are carefully noted, different translations collated and dis- 
cussed, philological, historical or theological explanations added. A few 
examples, taken from MS. Ashmole 1526, will suffice to show Grosseteste’s 
meticulous patience in revising and correcting his text. 


1Cf. M. R. James, A descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Cambridge 1905, p. 17 

*Cf. G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and 
King’s Collections, London 1921, i. 107. 

*Dr. R. W. Hunt has kindly called my attention to this manuscript. See now his 
paper, ‘Manuscripts containing the Indexing Symbols of Robert Grosseteste’, The 
Bodleian Library Record, iv (1953), 247-8, 251-2. 
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fol. 122¥: ‘Consequentie’, ‘alius liber: veritatis’. 

fol. 1237: ‘Qualiter autem componetur cum per omnia incedat ¢ 
impleat omnia Deus’, ‘alius liber habet: qualiter autem salvabitur per 
omnia incedere et implere omnia Deum’. 

fol. 1237»: ‘donec utique obviemus’, ‘seu: deveniamus’. Burgundio has 
‘deveniamus’ (MS. e Museo 134, fol. 369, and MS. Laud misc. 268, fol, 
43%». MS. Canon. Pat. lat. 97, fol. 1v» reads ‘perveniamus’). 

fol. 123%: ‘secundum virtutem’, ‘seu: potentiam. Et sic in ceteris locis 
superioribus nomen virtutis intelligitur in significatione potentie. Dynami 
enim habetur in greco non arethe quod significat virtutem moralem’.' 

fol. 123%»: ‘et semper ens’, ‘aliud exemplar habet: et semper manifeste 
existens’. 

fol. 1247: ‘aliquis liber latinus habet: “‘canticum quod solvitur’”’ ubj 
nos posuimus “‘spiramentum quod solvitur’’. Sed greca exemplaria habent 
asthma, quod est “spiramentum’’, non asma, quod est “canticum”’.’ Bur. 
gundio in fact has ‘canticum’ (MS. e Museo 134, fol. 370¥»; MS. Canon, 
Pat. lat. 97, fol. 2¥®; but Laud misc. 268, fol. 44% reads ‘spiramentum’). 

fol. 1257: ‘Ageniton per unum .n. et agenniton per duo .nn. sunt nomina 
greca, quorum primum derivatur ab .a. privativa particula et geno per 
unum .n. scripto, quod est “‘facio”’; secundum vero agenno per duo .mn, 
scripto, quod est “‘genero’’, et non dicitur nisi de generante ut parens; nec 
possent transferri hec duo nomina in latinam linguam convenienter, ita 
quod locum haberent iste due adiectiones, scilicet, per unum .n. scriptum 
et per duo .nn. scriptum, cum non? dicatur latine genitum vel ingenitum 
per duo .nn.’ (cf. P.G., xciv. 818). 


The use of seu as an alternative meaning is explained by Grosseteste 
himself in his introduction to the commentary on the De Angelica Hier 
archia thus: 


‘Advertat preterea lector expositionis nostre qualiscumque, quod ubi 
dicimus: “hoc seu hoc’, non res diversas, sed eiusdem nominis greti 
interpretationes diversas intendimus dicere ad maiorem mentis auctori 
dilucidationem.”* 


Yet, despite its real merits, Grosseteste’s recension of the De Fide Orth. 
doxa did not find much currency outside the Oxford schools, nor did it ever 
replace Burgundio’s translation, which continued to be in favour in France, 
Italy and Germany.® 


1 Grosseteste returns to the distinction between dvvayis and dper% several times, @ 
least twice in the commentary on the De Angelica Hierarchia, twice on the De Diuini 
Nominibus, and again in his notulae on the Nicomachean Ethics. Cf. Franceshini, op. cit., 109 

2 Non is the reading of MSS. Pembroke College 20, fol. 3 and Univ. Library, Cam: 
bridge, Kk. iii. 19, fol. 2017; MS. Ashmole has autem, which is manifestly faulty. 

3 Merton College, Oxford, MS. 86, fol. 2r. 

4 Cf. E. Hocedez, ‘Les trois premiéres traductions du De Orthodoxa Fide’, Le Mus 
Belge, xvii (1913), 109-23. Although Hocedez’s examination was exclusively restricted t 
Bk. iii, chs. 1-8, his pertinent remarks may be extended to the whole version. 

5 Cf. E. Hocedez, ‘La diffusion de la Translatio Lincolniensis du De Fide Orthodox, 
Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’archéologie chrétiennes, iii (1913), 189-98. I have been unabk: 
to see this paper. 
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THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS 


Professor Harrison Thomson has brought forward good evidence to 
attribute to Grosseteste the version of the Logica, the De Centum Haeresibus 
and the Jntroductio Dogmatum Elementaris of John of Damascus.! Certainly 
Grosseteste did translate the zepi rod tpicayiouv duvov. 

Grosseteste’s reputation in this field is linked above all with his transla- 
tion of the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus, which he enriched with precious 
commentaries? and with the translation of the ZyéAa and the apddAoyos 
ds Ta TOD Avovvaiov ascribed to St. Maximus.* Nicholas Trivet concisely 
describes the work: “De graeco multa transferri fecit, ut puta libros Dionysii, 
quorum novam translationem perlucide commentavit’.4 Early Oxford 
Franciscan masters, in whose library Grosseteste’s manuscripts were pre- 
served, such as Thomas of York, Roger Marston, William of Ware, John 
Duns Scotus, William of Nottingham, William of Alnwick, cite frequently 
the translation as well as the commentaries. This influence was not re- 
stricted to the Oxford schools; translations and explanations became 
known by the end of the thirteenth century for instance to Peter John 
Olivi and to others. Their success gained impetus by the middle of the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth centuries, particularly among mystic 
writers. Thus Grosseteste becomes everywhere and for all the Lincolniensis 
commentator. 

Another step in the progress of patristic studies in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was the formation of collections of Originalia Patrum. In contrast with 
the Florilegia, Deflorationes, Sententiae, select extracts of the Fathers, in 
favour in the twelfth century, we notice in the thirteenth the preference to 
recur to the Originalia. By this they meant the original works as a whole in 
opposition to one or more passages extracted from them. In Albert the 
Great’s commentaries on the Gospels, e.g. often occur the phrases: 
‘Augustinus, in originali’, or ‘dicit expresse Chrysostomus super Mat- 
theum, in originals’. Typical of this vogue is the anecdote related by 
Thomas of Eccleston of the Oxford Franciscan student, who ‘consuevit 
semper in scholis, magistro legente vel disputante, intendere aliis quam 
lectioni, utpote compilationi originalium’.® If we compare the patristic manu- 
scripts of the twelfth century with those of the thirteenth, the difference 
strikes the eye at once. Whereas in the twelfth century we have mainly 
collections of extracts or sentences, as, e.g. British Museum MS. Royal 
6 A. xili, containing Homilies of Gregory, Bede and Alcuin, a tract of 
Augustine on St. John’s Gospel, sermons, etc., or MS. Royal 6 B. iv, ‘Sen- 
tentie ex dictis diversorum theologorum collecte’, or again, St. John’s 

1S. H. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, 45-50. 

*Cf. D. A. Callus, ‘The Date of Grosseteste’s Translations and Commentaries on 
Pseudo-Dionysius and the Nicomachean Ethics’, Recherches de Théologie ancienne et 
médiévale, xiv (1947), 186-210. 

*See E. Franceschini, ‘Grosseteste’s Translation of the JPOAOFOZ and SXOAIA of 
a to the Writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita’, 7.7.S., xxxiv (1933), 
0 Ne holai Triveti Annales, ed. T. Hog, London 1845, 243. 


* Fratris Thomae vulgo dicti de Eccleston Tractatus de Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, 
denuo edidit A. G. Little, Manchester 1951, 52. 
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College, Cambridge, MS. 21, containing a collection of sermons by 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nazianzene, Fulgentius, Maximus, Isidore, 
Origen; in the thirteenth century we have the originalia, or the whole work 
of a Father. Another difference is this: when a twelfth-century manuscript 
comprises a treatise in full, generally we find only one or two works 
together, as in MS. 45 Augustinus super Psalmos, MS. 46 Augustinus super 
Toannem; or MS. 126 several small treatises (all these are in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), or Pembroke College, Cambridge, MS. 42, Am. 
brose, or British Museum Royal MSS. 5 A. iii and 5 A. vii; in the thir. 
teenth century the tendency was to have large folios embracing all the 
works, or as many as possible of the writings of a Father, or a collection of 
several treatises by different authors but dealing with the same subject. 
The instances could easily be multiplied. But, naturally enough, I do not 
wish to stress the point too far; generalisations are always dangerous and 
the exceptions are many, particularly in this field of research; still, we 
may, perhaps, suggest that with some reservation the theory holds good. 

MS. 47 St. John’s College, Cambridge, is a fine thirteenth-century 
codex containing one of these collections. On fol. 1V there is a brief and 
rather sketchy analysis of Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana, Book i, and 
similarly on fol. 4¥ of Bk. ii, fol. 10¥ of Bk. iii, and fol. 15% of Book iv. A 
note at the end is worth citing: 


‘Distinctio librorum de Doctrina Christiana secundum capitula super- 
scripta non est autentica, sed ad adiuvandam quoquomodo dictorum 
librorum intelligentiam. Per ista capitula singulos (libros), prout mee 
visum est insufficiencie, sum partitus.”? 


This distinctio is ascribed to the Franciscan Adam Marsh, ‘secundum 
fratrem A. de Marisco’. Assuredly, with Adam Marsh we still move in 
Grosseteste’s circle. 

The greatest contribution to the study of the Fathers in thirteenth- 
century Oxford, however, was perhaps made by Robert Kilwardby. Con- 
vinced that a thorough knowledge of St. Augustine and of the Fathers of 
the Church was of extreme importance for a deeper understanding of 
theology, he undertook the laborious task of compiling handy guides, or 
instrumenta studiorum. His aim was to render theological students well 
acquainted with patristic thought. To facilitate their work, ‘ut libri huius 
lectionem faciliorem redderet’, as Nicholas Trivet puts it, and, at the same 
time, to cover his subject in all its entirety, he devised a threefold system, 
Intentio, Tabula, and Concordantia. 

The Jntentiones, or Conclustones, or Capitula, as they are indiscriminately 
designated in the manuscripts, were meant to offer to students a summary 
of the contents of the writings of the Fathers. Kilwardby’s achievement i 
described by Trivet thus: 


1 I owe this information to the kindness of Dr. Hunt. Since these pages were written 
the text quoted above appeared in his paper, ‘Manuscripts containing the Indexing 
Symbols’, 245. 
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THE STUDY OF THE FATHERS 


Studiosus in divinis Scripturis, originalibusque sanctorum Patrum, libros 
Augustini fere omnes, aliorumque doctorum plurium, per parva distinxit 
aapitula, sententiam singulorum sub brevibus annotando.”? 


And again: 


Premissa singulorum librorum intentione, etiam omnium capitulorum 
dim brevibus titulis distinctorum sigillatim et compendiose annotavit.”* 


Two points come out clearly from Trivet’s words, the extent of Kil- 
wardby’s annotations and his method. There cannot be any doubt that he 
did indeed elucidate almost all the works of St. Augustine and of many 
other ecclesiastical writers. This is borne out by the great number of extant 
manuscripts.? The intentio obtained an important part in the introduction 
to the set-books in medieval schools.* Kilwardby, who ruled for many 
years in the faculty of Arts in Paris and won high reputation as gram- 
marian and logician, was familiar with this method and applied it with 
great advantage to his patristic introduction. He prefixed to each book the 
intentio, that is, the object and end aimed at by the writer in that particular 
book. Unlike Adam Marsh, he did not attempt a new division into chap- 
ters, but making use of that already current in the schools, he subdivided 
each chapter into small sections, analysed and compressed the contents of 
each section, and thus its teaching could be grasped almost at a glance. He 
shows in these summaries an intelligent and thorough knowledge of the 
text, and he succeeds in conveying concisely the sum and substance of its 
salient points. In MS. 108 Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, the 
conclustones of Augustine’s works are described as exceedingly useful for the 
understanding of his doctrine and for fixing it in the mind, ‘nimis utiles 
volenti scire doctrinam S. Augustini et eam memoriter tenere’. It is not 
surprising that they enjoyed an enormous popularity. 

The Tabulae are alphabetical indexes of the subject-matter treated in 
the writings of Augustine and other ecclesiastical writers. They are very 
minute, and nothing of real importance escaped Kilwardby’s attention. 
As might be expected, prominence is given to points dealing with theo- 
logical and philosophical topics.® 

1N. Trivet, Annales, 278. 

*N. Trivet, Expositio in libros de Civitate Dei, MSS. Oxford, Merton College 140, fol. 
175, and Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 2075, fol. 1134. 

3See D. A. Callus, ‘The ‘‘Tabulae super Originalia Patrum” of Robert Kilwardby, 
0.P.’, Studia Mediaevalia in honorem ...R. 7. Martin, Bruges 1948, 85-112; and ‘New 
Manuscripts of Kilwardby’s Tabulae super Originalia Patrum’, Dominican Studies, ii (1949), 
38-45. Since the publication of these papers several other manuscripts have come to my 
notice, e.g. British Museum Royal 5 G. iii, and 7 E. x; etc. 

‘Cf. R. W. Hunt, ‘The Introductions to the “Artes” in the Twelfth Century’, Studia 
Mediaevalia in honorum. ..R. F. Martin, 85-112. 

’ Pére J. de Ghellinck complains that ‘la vogue grandissante des Tabulae originalium 
accuse la diminution des lectures patristiques. On recourt au desséchant et mesquin 
procédé des “‘pages choisies”’ et des “‘extraits” ’. ‘Patristique et argument de tradition au 
bas moyen Age’, Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Beitrage zur Geschichte der Phil. u. 
Theol. des Mittelalters, Suppl. III, 1, 423. If this was the result of the Tabulae itis to be 


regretted, but surely it was not meant to be so. There are even now, as there were then, 
students who are satisfied to glance at the index and donot bother toread the text through. 
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Alphabetic ‘Concordances’ as an aid to study were not uncommon in 
the thirteenth century. Thus we have the famous biblical concordance of 
Hugh of St. Cher and the Magnae Concordantiae Anglicanae attributed to the 
Dominicans John of Darlington, Richard of Stavensby and Robert of 
Croydon. Similarly, Thomas Gallus! and Robert Grosseteste? compiled 
topical concordances for their own use. Their idea was seized by others, 
just as they themselves had followed the indexes and distinctiones previously 
compiled. 

Kilwardby set to work on a large scale concordance of the Fathers, 
grouping the words alphabetically, and showing the places where they 
occur in the various writings of the same writer or of others. He quoted not 
merely the word, but the whole phrase, and thus gave at a glance not only 
the bare reference, but the context, and thereby the precise sense which 
the word bore in the particular passage. The new work was a concordance 
of Augustine, Ambrose, Boethius, Isidore and Anselm, enriched by addi- 
tions from the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor and from the Sentences 
of Peter the Lombard.? 

Summing up, we have altogether the Jntentiones or Capitula of over 
sixty works of Augustine, of Quod nemo laeditur nisi a seipso of John Chrysos- 
tom, of the Hexaemeron of St. Ambrose, and of the Didascalicon of Hugh of 
St. Victor; moreover, forty-six Tabulae of Augustine’s, four of Anselm, and 
one of John of Damascus; and in addition a Concordance of the Fathers. 

Kilwardby did not spare himself, and no labour was too exacting when 
it was a question of offering to his theological students as perfect an intro- 
duction to the Fathers, an Jnstrumentum studii, as he could compass. Perhaps, 
no one ever did so much for the Fathers, particularly for St. Augustine, as 
Kilwardby, until we come to the Benedictines of St. Maur. His work was 
not lost, but remained the basis for later work by other patristic scholars. It 
is consoling to think that the summaries and the Indexes of Augustine's 
Opera Omnia in the Maurine edition are based on Kilwardby’s. 

1 Cf. G. Théry, ‘Thomas Gallus et les Concordances bibliques’, Aus der Geisteswelt des 
M.A., 427-46. 

* Tabula magistri Roberti Lincolniensis episcopi cum additione fratris Adae de Marisco. Cf. 
S.H. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, Cambridge 1940, 122-4. 


? Several manuscripts of the Concordance have come to light after the publication of my 
papers mentioned p. 147, n. 3. 
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The Finances of the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln from the Twelfth to the Fourteenth 
Century: a Preliminary Survey’ 


by KATHLEEN MAJOR 


Fellow of St. Hilda’s College and Reader in Diplomatic, 
University of Oxford 





he organisation of the properties of a medieval secular cathedral 

like Lincoln differed radically from that of a monastic foundation 

like Canterbury or Durham. In the latter the endowments, though 
particular estates might be permanently assigned to one or other of the 
obedientiaries, were all used for the community as a whole. At Lincoln 
great estates and wealthy rectories were allotted to individual canons as 
their prebends so that accounts of these never came into those of the chap- 
ter except in vacancies of the prebends, which were rarely of long duration. 
The properties which were used for the additional payment of those of the 
canons who were in residence (their commons) and for the maintenance of 
the services and general administration were known as the Communa or 
Common Fund of the canons. It is from the records of this Common Fund 


1 This article is a revised and expanded version of a paper read to the Medieval Society 
of the University of London in November 1952. Both in the examination of the sources on 
which it is based and for advice and criticism I am much indebted to Mrs. Varley and 
Miss Williamson, the archivists in charge of the records. For a full report on the muni- 
ments of the Dean and Chapter see Lincolnshire Archives Committee, Archivists’ Report, 
1952-3, 37-69. The accounts of the Common have been very little used except by Miss 
Edwards in English Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, Manchester 1949, where, in addi- 
tion to other use of them, she printed lists of the residentiaries in an appendix; and by a 
few other writers in articles on special subjects on which there was expenditure. They 
form an excellent series for a study of chapter finance until the reforms of the nineteenth 
century and I hope when the edition of Registrum Antiquissimum is completed to investigate 
them further. 

All unprinted manuscripts quoted below are in the archives of the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln unless otherwise stated. I am much indebted to the Dean and Chapter for free 
and continuous access. The volumes into which the quires containing the accounts have 
been bound have been foliated with the exception of B/2/6, containing the years 1357-69: 
these were put in in the wrong order and, since recently it has proved possible to 
identify various scattered leaves for the first two years, it has been thought better 
not to foliate this as it would be desirable to break it down and reassemble it in 
the proper order. The following abbreviations are used; C.P.R.: Calendar of Patent 
Rolls. L.C.S.: Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, edited by Henry Bradshaw and Christopher 
Wordsworth, Cambridge 1892-7. L.R.S.: Lincoln Record Society. Reg. Ant.: The Regis- 
trum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, edited by C. W. Foster and K. Major, 
L.R.S., 27-9, 32, 34, 41, 46. The serial numbers of the charters in that edition are cited. 
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that we learn much of the internal management of chapter affairs and of 
the relations of the chapter with external bodies. 

The possessions of the Common as they existed in 1146 were enum. 
erated in a bull of confirmation by Eugenius III.1 They form a miscel- 
laneous collection—half the offerings on the altar of St. Mary, the orchard 
where the king’s vineyard used to be, the church of St. Nicholas in New. 
port, the land where Colsuain’s vineyard was, the house in the High Street 
where Tetbert lived, the land which was Osulf’s in Wigford, fourteen 
messuages in Lincoln in various places, the land which Azo gave the canons 
next the high bridge, two bovates in the fields of Lincoln, the tithe of the 
land which Peter son of Durand formerly had, thirty shillings from the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln, the tithe of the king’s forests in the bishopric, 
thirty shillings from Walton, the church of Hainton, the fee of Picot in 
Friesthorpe, the land of Jocelin son of Lambert in Kelsey, the tithe of the 
land of Hacon in Cuxwold, two parts of the tithe of demesne in Spridling- 
ton, Ingham, Faldingworth and Kirkby by Osgodby, a house near the 
high bridge, the church of Scothorne in the fee of Geoffrey Nevill, two 
parts of the tithe of a carucate of land which was Alfred’s in Scawby, the 
church of Skillington, the tithe of the land of Colegrim in Belton, Gonerby, 
Fulbeck and Stoke and four bovates there, a water mill at Grantham and 
the tithe of Burgh (in Kirkby Laythorpe) and Silk Willoughby, and land 
worth ten shillings a year in Normanby by Stow of the gift of Alice de 
Condet and Roger her son. 

By 1163, when Alexander III granted a similar privilege,? the Fund 
had acquired in addition the church of St. Giles, Lincoln, a carucate in 


1 Reg. Ant., no. 252. It is not possible to trace the date of all these donations more 
precisely but those on which some information is obtainable is given below. The orchard 
was given by Henry I and confirmed by Henry II (ibid., nos. 23, 171). The land of St. 
Mary where Tetbert dwells was recorded as not having paid geld in 1086: Canon Foster 
thought it might be the land in ‘Sayntemaristyg’ near the High St. mentioned in certain 
twelfth-century charters (L.R.S., xix. 7). The Friesthorpe fee had been given before 
1115-8 (see note to Reg. Ant., no. 252). Jocelin son of Lambert was a Domesday tenant 
with extensive holdings in Lindsey but is not mentioned as having any land in Kelsey 
(L.R.S., xix. 131-5). The chapter had a carucate there in the early twelfth century 
which is possibly to be indentified with this property and which they granted to William 
son of Hacon 1123-47 (Reg. Ant., no. 1278). Hacon, who gave the tithe in Cuxwold, was 
a Domesday tenant whose son William was holding seven and a half bovates in Cuxwold 
in 1115-8 (L.R.S., xix. 247). Though there is no certain evidence it is possible that Hacon 
gave the church of Hainton, as his estate in that village is the one by which he was 
usually designated (see C. W. Foster, A History of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows, 33- 
42). The land in Spridlington of which tithe was granted was that of the Kyme family 
(Reg. Ant., no. 255). In 1115-8 Alfred of Laughton held a carucate in Scawby of William 
Mischin (L.R.S., xix. 238). Colegrim was a Domesday tenant of the Count of Brittany: 
for his family see C. T. Clay (ed.), The Honour of Richmond, Early Yorkshire Charters, v. 
255-8. For a further note on these tithes see Reg. Ant., no. 252. For the gift of Alice and 
Roger de Condet see ibid., nos. 1101-2 and for an account of that family see ibid., i. 
Appendix IT. The charters must be some years later in date than the original grant. 

2 Reg. Ant., no. 255. Canon Foster identified Cala with Cheal in Gosberton but, in view 
of the lack of confirmation of this, it seems permissible to suggest that it is West Keal 
and that the carucate is the one which William de Roumare I had given to Philip son of 
Alan of Croxby and which at Philip’s petition he granted to the Common (ibid. nos. 1853, 
1856). The half carucate in Gate Burton may be the four large bovates, equalling six 
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FINANCES OF DEAN AND CHAPTER OF LINCOLN 


Keal of the gift of William de Roumare, half a carucate in Gate Burton, 
four shillings rent in Kirkby mill, three shillings rent in Barrow on Humber 
in the land of Peter of Goxhill, a messuage in the Bail of Lincoln of the fee 
of Robert Darcy, two bovates in Hykeham, half a mark’s rent in Riby and 
Swallow of the land of Humfrey de Terleia, a bovate in Linwood, a bovate 
in Crosby, three shillings rent from the land of Robert son of Fulk de Sire- 
ham, a hundred shillings from the bishop. In the next hundred years the 
Common received many small grants from the free peasantry of Lincoln- 
shire, single messuages, a few acres here, some pasture rights there. Some 
of its acquisitions were probably land on the security of which money had 
been advanced, for several grants or releases were made which state that 
the grantor had received a specific sum of money in his or her great need.” 
Because so many of these properties were small they were ordinarily let out 
at a money rent. The Common held few manors: the Friesthorpe estate of 
two carucates and a bovate was in charge of a bailiff. In 1230 the canons 
bought two carucates in Marston St. Lawrence* from John Pasavaunt for 
thirty marks of silver and in 1232 another carucate in the same place from 
John de Iselefeud for sixty-five marks,* while in 1292 they acquired the 
manor of Navenby from the abbot and convent of Fécamp.® These were 
the only compact estates treated as entities, consequently the manorial 
historian will not find here extensive materials, as at Canterbury or 
Durham. Bailiffs’ accounts are few and many have clearly been lost. 
Moreover, in the second half of the fourteenth century the manor of 
Marston was leased for the term of his life to Richard Florkyn a nativus® 
and Navenby was leased in 1390 to Sir Robert Bussei for six years at £16 a 
year and the lease was renewed for another six on its expiry.” 


small ones which had been given by Roger de Trihantun and were confirmed by his son 
in the late twelfth century (ibid., 1137). The Common had four shillings rent from 
Kirkby mill from Walter of Amundevill in March 1162 (ibid., 1292). The tenement 
granted by Robert Darcy, Alice his wife and Thomas their son was in the parish of St. 
Paul (A/1/5 Registrum Antiquissimum, f. 156¥ as yet unprinted). The two bovates in Hyke- 
ham were given by William son of Geoffrey of Hykeham and Beatrice his mother and 
confirmed by Alexander son of Osbert of Stoke and Nigel his son before 19 November 
1160 (Reg. Ant., no. 2123). The bovate in Croxby was given by William Beket in 1154-5 
(ibid., 1389)..The bishop’s gift of a hundred shillings came from his rent of the arch- 
deaconry of Lincoln and was for the making of bread and beer (ibid., 306). 

1 Tt is these grants which form the bulk of the charters printed in Reg. Ant., vols. iv—vii: 
the charters relating to holdings within the city of Lincoln will appear in vols. viii-x. 

* Reg. Ant., no. 1497. Sometimes the land was acquired by canons to endow their own 
chantries and then made over to the Common (ibid., nos. 1132-4). 

3 Reg. Ant., no. 896. 

‘ Tbid., no. 897. 

5 Dij/g0/52. 16 May 1292. C.P.R., 1282-91, pp. 375, 487: 1292-1301, p. 11. The grant 
was made by the king for the soul of queen Eleanor and the chapter were bound, out of 
the revenues of the manor, to maintain the chapel and chaplain of Harby, Notts. Here 
the queen had died. Harby was a member of the prebend of Clifton in the bishop’s soke 
of Newark. The chapel which stood in the churchyard has now disappeared but was in 
existence until about ninety years ago. 

6 Bj/5/2, f. 1¥. In 1374-5 the farm was said to be worth £13 6s. 8d., formerly 
£16 19s. 4d. In 1375 it was worth £10 19s. 4d. (ibid., f. 14%). The land had not been 
farmed before 1370. 

7 By/2/8, f. 3. 
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The Common possessed a considerable number of rectories of varying 
degrees of value. Bishop Hugh I appropriated to it the churches of Orston 
and Edwinstowe in Nottinghamshire, Wellingore, Scredington and a 
mediety of Glentham in Lincolnshire. Hugh II acquired Great Paxton in 
Huntingdonshire from Holyrood Abbey in 1232 and instituted Rainald of 
Bath to it in 1233 with the proviso that he should pay twenty marks yearly 
to Holyrood and twenty to the altar of St. Hugh at Lincoln:? after various 
later negotiations the church was appropriated to the Common for the 
augmentation of the daily commons by Richard Gravesend in 1273.° This 
bishop also appropriated to the Common, Bierton, Buckland, Quarren- 
don and Stoke Mandeville, known as the four chapels of Aylesbury in 
Buckinghamshire,‘ Aylesbury itself, subject to certain payments,> Hamble- 
ton in Rutland,® Castle Bytham,’ Holywell,® Tathwell,® and the second 
mediety of Glentham in Lincolnshire.!° To these Oliver Sutton added 
Searby,"! John Dalderby Bottesford,!? both in Lincolnshire and Henry 
Burghersh, Rushden in Hertfordshire.* Skillington, Hainton and $t. 
Nicholas in Newport in Lincoln were also held by the chapter but, though 
vicarages had been ordained in all of them by the mid-thirteenth century, 
the date at which this was done is not as yet discoverable." 

Fixed payments (pensions) were due to the Common from a variety of 
churches for different reasons. The most important in value was that of 


1 Reg. Ant., nos. 977-8 (Orston and Edwinstowe: other charters relating to these places 
are 979-89), nos. gg9-1001, 1061 (Wellingore, which was charged with the annual pay- 
ment of twenty-four shillings to the abbey of St. Martin at Séez), nos. 1002~3, 2099-2100 
(Scredington), nos. 1037-8 (Glentham). 

® Tbid., nos. 825-7. 

® Ibid., nos. 833-5. A vicarage was ordained 8 June 1274. It was said to be worth £5 
in 1291. 

‘ Ibid., no. 1007, 18 November 1267. A vicarage was ordained at Bierton, the altarage 
of the chapels having been assessed as follows—Bierton 15 marks, Buckland 6 marks, 
Quarrendon 8 marks and Stoke Mandeville 7 marks. The vicar was to provide three 
chaplains; 25 November 1294: ibid., no. 1081. 

5 Ibid., no. 1005, 22 November 1274. Thirty marks were to be paid to the prebendary 
and forty—fifty to the vicar. 

6 Ibid., nos. 1012-7, 1084, March-April 1272. A vicarage was ordained 20 July 1274 
(L.R.S., xx. 123). 

7 Reg. Ant., no. 1026, 16 September 1273. 

8 Ibid., no. 1027, 30 June 1277. Vicarages were ordained in Castle Bytham and Holy- 
well 13 June 1291: ibid., no. 134. 

® The advowson was obtained by the bishop 17 March 1260 (ibid., no. 1042): the 
church was appropriated to the chapter 12 May 1264 (no. 1044) and the vicarage 
ordained 30 November 1289 (no. 1057). 

10 Thid., nos. 1034, 1036, 1268. 

1 Tbid., no. 1039, 23 April 1288. The dean and chapter had acquired the patronage 
between 1146 and 1158 (no. 144). 

12 The advowson was bought from Thornholme Priory in 1305-6 (ibid., nos. 522-33). 
The vicarage was ordained 12 May 1310 (no. 534). 

13 [bid., no. 1079. The vicarage was ordained 18 December 1336. 

14 The earliest evidence of a vicar of Skillington is in the mid-thirteenth century; 
Savaric (ibid., nos. 2136-40). His successor was appointed in 1275 (L.R.S., xx. 66). The 
first recorded institution of a vicar to Hainton was in 1263-4 (ibid., 14). In the early 
thirteenth century the incumbent of St. Nicholas, Newport, Lincoln was described as 
persona (A/1/6 Registrum Magnum, no. 441), but in 1288 Ralph Pylat was presented to the 
vicarage on the death of Elias, the last vicar (L.R.S., xxxix. 104). 
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forty marks from Gosberton, over which the canons litigated fiercely with 
the rector in the Court of Arches in 1337 and in the Roman Curia in 1345. 
This had been granted by Hugh II together with thirty marks from 
Nettleham and a hundred shillings from Grayingham.! The abbot of 
Barlings paid ten shillings yearly from Scothorne, a church of his patronage 
which had at an earlier date belonged to Lincoln and which had evidently 
changed hands.? 

Pentecostals or Whitfarthings Septisms, were due from most non- 
resident canons and from the people dwelling within the prebends and 
archdeaconries except that of Oxford (where they had been granted in part 
to Eynsham Abbey).* Considerable sums were obtained from the offerings at 
the various shrines in the cathedral. These last receipts were called Aperture. 
Asection headed Forinseca Recepta in the early fourteenth century contained 
the amounts accruing to the Common from the vacancies in dignities, pre- 
bends and chantries, but from the mid-fourteenth century the vacancy 
receipts have a section to themselves and the Forinseca sections contain 
chiefly the profits of probate jurisdiction, seal fees on appropriation of 
churches to other ecclesiastical bodies and on letters of induction, com- 
muted penance inflicted by the chapter on those under their jurisdiction 
and, occasionally, legacies. They may, however, also include such mis- 
cellaneous items as twelvepence from the sale of apples and nuts in an un- 
occupied garden‘ and nineteen shillings and twopence from William Bethe- 
water of Sharnbrook, formerly collector of Pentecostals in the archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon, his conscience now compelling him to hand over what he 
had collected and retained,’ to sums as great as £80 paid by Walter 
Skirlaw, bishop of Durham, for a mitre and staff left by bishop Gynewell 
to the chapter® and £80 for a messuage called Faukesplace in Burton by 
Lincoln,” both of which they sold to pay for their law-suit against the city 
of Lincoln in 1390-2. 

This is a cursory survey of sources of revenue. How then did the Chap- 
ter use this income and who were the men responsible for it? Its chief 
officer was the Provost of the Common, by the fourteenth century always a 
canon: the office, we are told by John de Schalby, himself a canon and 
formerly the bishop’s registrar, when he wrote down about 1330 certain 
hitherto unwritten customs, was an annual one conferred after the audit 
which took place on the Monday next after the feast of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross on 14 September.® His duties as specified by Schalby were 
to keep the daily seal (sigillum cotidianum) of the Chapter and one key of the 

1 Reg. Ant., nos. 358, 367-8. Others granted at the same time were thirty marks from 
Nettleham, a hundred shillings each from Grayingham and Stilton and fifteen marks 
from rane (Bucks.). The last two were discharged when Hambledon was appro- 

ted. 

M Tbid., 1088. 

*Ibid., nos. 298-9, 307. From Oxford archdeaconry the dean and chapter had two- 
thirds of the silver and all the gold and the silk, embroidery and vestments. Eynsham 
had the remaining third of the silver and any other offerings. 

* Bj/2/8, f. 114%. 5 Tbid., f. 138V. 6 Tbid., f. 5. 

" Tbid., loc. cit. 8 L.C.S., ii. 168. 
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chest containing the great seal: to examine and deal with the daily letters, 
to keep the charters and other muniments and to account for them each 
year: to see that there was a faithful distribution of the fruits of the church 
by his subordinate, the Clerk of the Common, so that each canon residing 
and every servant of the church had what was his by right. The Clerk also 
was to give a faithful and proper account each year. Though annual, the 
office was nevertheless held from 1306 to 1313, in 1314-5 and from 1316 
until his death in 1333 by Richard de Stretton,! a canon with a strong 
taste for administration, who had held in succession the offices of Chapter 
Clerk,? Clerk of the Common and Auditor of Causes* of the dean and 
chapter before he obtained a prebend.‘ The earlier provosts are less easily 
traced, but it seems that Eudo, who occurs from 1201 and perhaps earlier 
to 1211, and Roger de Turville, who can be found from 1247 to about 
1260, served for the whole of the period within which they are found 
witnessing with that title.® There is no certainty that these two were canons 
though Pain, the earliest named provost, certainly had been and of the 
thirteenth-century provosts Peter,* William de Hampton,’ Richard of 
Bromholm,® John de Widdington,® Richard de Horton,!® Thomas de 
Perariis,'! Simon de Worth? and William of Thornton" all held stalls. 
The history of the administration of the Common in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is not easy to determine though I hope ultimately to 
be clearer on this point than is possible at present: but it is noticeable that 
whereas until about 1190 most of the charters both to and from the cath- 
edral are witnessed by a group of canons, in the last decade of the twelfth 
and the first half of the thirteenth centuries the witnesses tend to be the 
precentor, subdean, the provost, the succentor, the sacrist and a group of 
vicars and clerks. The continual witnessing by these men and their suc- 
cessors in the next fifty years suggests that a group was emerging pre- 
dominantly and almost professionally concerned with the management of 
the chapter estates. Before Roger de Turville became provost he had served 
as Clerk of the Common, the title given to the assistant of the provost, who 
seems to have acquired a full-time helper about 1245, if not earlier. It 
may be noted that it is about 1253 that we have evidence of a Chapter 
Clerk who performed many of the secretarial duties previously carried out 


1 The names of the provosts can be traced in the accounts. 

2 By/5/13, no. 3. 

8 The Auditor was Warden of St. Peter’s Altar. Stretton was appointed to this office on 
10 January 1300 (L.C.S., i. 326-7). He was at that time Clerk of the Common. 

4 He held successively Thorngate and Sexaginta Solidorum. Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesia 
Anglicanae, ii. 222, 208. 

5 For a list of thirteenth-century provosts made in 1936 see Reg. Ant., i. Appendix II. 
Several names can now be added. 

* Loc. cit. 7 Loc. cit. 8 Dij/80/3/12. 

® A/1/6. Registrum Magnum, no. 537, circa 1263-7. 

10 Reg. Ant., no. 2043. The date is probably 1273. 

1 Dij/75/2/36, 1273-4. 12 Thid., no. 1049. 

18 Bj/5/13, nos. 2, 3 and 5, 1292-3, 1297-8, 1303-4. 

14 Reg. Ant., no. 1600. The date can now be narrowed down to 1245-7 as Roger became 
provost in 1247. 
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by the chancellor. This Clerk of the Common seems to have been known 
sometimes as the clerk of the provostry in the thirteenth century, but 
Clerk of the Common or Sub-provost became his usual designation. 

The obscurity of this period is tantalising, for it seems from various 
transactions that the chapter had definite policy in land purchase during 
these years. The diplomatic of their grants in fee and their leases, which 
seems in some respects to be distinctly in advance of much of the contem- 
porary conveyancing practice, leads one to infer the presence in this group 
of at least one keen legal mind which was experimenting with precise 
requirements from tenants. 

The earliest evidence of the accounts comes from the year 1290-1, for 
which a fragment of the compotus survives, John de Fotherby being then 
Clerk of the Common.! From this fragment the interesting fact emerges 
that his predecessor John Thibaud had been removed from office, for what 
reason does not appear, though, as he was dead by 1290,” this was prob- 
ably on account of old age or illness. The name of the provost for this year 
isnot known but in 1292~3 and again in 1297-8 it was master William of 
Thornton,* and, since no other names have been found for the intervening 
years, he may have held office for some time. 

The main compotus was prepared for the audit on the Monday next 
after Holy Cross Day, an occasion for which a due allowance of wine was 
made. An additional final compotus was drawn up a few weeks later to 
allow the entry of late payments. All compott until September 1304 were on 
rolls.¢ From 13055 fair copies were made on quires of parchment but until 
1306 at least the full draft from which the copy was made was in roll 
form. By 1323-47 the draft was also on quires but there is no evidence as 
yet to show when the change took place. The normal order of entries was 
receipts; expenses (both these sections being subdivided); lists of residenti- 
aries to whom payments of commons were due; lists of non-residents from 
whom septisms were due; the arrears due on the current year with a section 
of account for those due from previous years which had now been paid 
together with a record of their distribution among the residentiaries for 
those years or to their executors if the canons themselves had died mean- 
while. An additional section expanding throughout the fourteenth century 
was the compotus of the Chantries, an account of receipts and expenditure 
of those endowments for which the chapter acted as trustees with the right 
to take any surplus after due payments to chaplains and the necessary out- 
goings on the property had been met. The accounts are continuous from 
1304 to the audit of 1340, except for 1331 for which only one folio survives. 
Then there is a period in which we have only the full or nearly full records 
for the audits of 1346,8 13519 and 1358.!° From 1360 they run to 1369," the 


1 By/5/3, no. 18. 2 Dij/74/2/45. 3 See p. 154 n. 13. 
* Bj/5/13, no. 5. 

5 Bj/2/4 contains the accounts from the audit of September 1305 to that of 1318. 
* Bj/5/13, no. 6. 7 By/5/8, no. 2°. § By/5/1. 

* Bj/5/8, no. 14. 10 Bj/2/6. 11 Tbid. 
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three years 1374, 1375 and 1376! survive, after which the next surviving 
records run from 1379 to 1397.” 

Behind the full copies or the full drafts there lay a large number of 
subsidiary materials most of which have now disappeared. One or two of 
the rough note books of Ralf Bailly the clerk survive for 1380-1 and 
1383-4, as do Simon of Luffenham’s for 1395-6.* Bailly’s were written ina 
repulsive hand, obviously for personal use only. A number of bailiffy 
accounts of odd dates are to be found, as well as two fragments of the rent 
rolls of the collectors, undated but not earlier than 1333,‘ and a unique 
and perfect itemised account of the overseer of the repairs carried out on 
houses belonging to the Common in 1331-2.° The contents of these rolls 
appear as a single sum, whether of receipt or expenditure, in the compotus 
and, while in the first half of the century many individual repairs to houses 
are listed in the section of expenditure called Custus domorum et ecclestarum 
the normal entry from 1360-97 is more likely to be ‘paid a certain sum to 
the overseer as appears in detail in the roll in the keeping of the Clerk of 
the Common’. 

There is no known surviving Great Rental of the fourteenth century 
though there are several references to this as a source of information in the 
accounts. A recension of it was made by William Bower, the clerk’s clerk 
in 1378-9,° for which he was paid six shillings and eightpence and in 
1394-5 the rental of properties within the city of Lincoln was written 
anew by William Bower for a fee of 6s.8d.’ Revised rolls of rents outside the 
city had been made in 1337 for 6d. and in 1358 for 3s. 4d.8 Consequently, 
although for most years the long lists of tenants in arrears with rent appear 
in the compotus and there are some additional lists in the fragments not a 
yet assignable to any given year, there is no complete list of tenants of the 
Common which can be stated with certainty to be of the fourteenth 
century. 

From these records and from the Chapter Acts a picture of the daily 
life of the clerk and, to a lesser degree, that of the provost emerges. The 
Clerk had his headquarters in the Camera Commune, anglicised as the 
Common Chamber, which lies between the chapter house and _ the 
northernmost chapel of the north quire transept. Only in 1762 did his 
successor move out, when extensive repairs were to be carried out on the 
chapter house, the noise from which would presumably have rendered the 
transaction of business difficult.* The new Common Chamber was to be 
the room over the vestry which lies to the southwest of the south quire 
transept, a fine thirteenth-century room, which, since 1852, when the 
Clerk of the Common returned to his original home, has been the Song 

1 Bj/5/9, no. 5; Bj/5/2. * Bj/2/7 and 8. 8 Bj/5/3a and b. Bj/2/9. 

4 Bj/5/15, nos. 20 and 21. 5 Bj/5/15, no. 3. 

6 Reference was made to information in antiquo rentale in 1307 (A/2/22, f. 7’). The new 
one of 1378-9 was written by William Bower the underclerk of the Common (Bj/2/7, f. 7) 

7 Bj/2/8, f. g2v. 

8 Bj/2/5, f. 165. The writer was William of Ingham. Bj/2/6 sub anno. 

® A/3/15, f. 9. 
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School.! But the days of the ancient financial system of the chapter were 
now numbered as a result of the legislation of Victoria’s reign and the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

In the Common Chamber the clerk did his daily work: there rents 
were paid and the audit was held. Many of the records were kept there, 
certainly those which the clerk needed in his daily business, but early evi- 
dences were probably housed in the Treasury which seems to have been 
the room over the vestry, to which, in 1762, the clerk removed himself and 
the records he had in his office. Certainly the charters both of the bishop 
and the chapter were there in 1609 when George Huddleston, one of the 
priest-vicars, was proceeded against by the dean and chapter for a variety 
of offences of which one was that he used for a dovehouse ‘the place over 
the vestry where divers chests of evidences and writings of the church, the 
lord bishop, the dean and chapter and others do remain and by and with 
the doinge of the said pigeons, the said chests, writings and evidences are 
spoiled and much hurt’.? As he had been admonished over a period of four 
years and had not desisted it does not seem as if the chapter had minded 
very much. 

At least from 1343 the Clerk had an assistant, subclericus commune, when 
Humphrey of Carlton, no doubt a relative of Richard of Carlton who had 
been clerk for twenty-one years, is found with that title. He was allotted 
for the time that he held office the house in the close where Walter of 
Greenwich, formerly chapter clerk, had lived.* For many years before he 
died in 1396, William Bower was the underclerk. He is one of the few in 
this century of whom we know much, for the whole of his testament has 
been copied into one of the compoti volumes. He was the son of Maurice of 
Lincoln and was a married man with three daughters, living in the parish 
of St. Mary Magdalen and owning property in several other parishes of the 
city. His father waz buried in the nave of the Minster and William himself 
was to be buried there by permission of the dean and chapter as a reward 
for his services. He referred to Richard Winwick, a canon, as his lord and 
bequeathed to him his white horse and a piece of tapestry which he had 
bought from the executors of John Warsop, also a canon. Master Geoffrey 
Scrope was another member of the chapter to whom he said he owed much 
and made provision for masses for his soul. To the Common which he had 
served for so long he left £20. 

In 1386 an additional full-time clerk, Henry Poley,® was sworn in to 
help the clerks of the Common, Simon of Luffenham and William Bower. 
Another official dating from an earlier period was the clerk of Re and Ve, 
who kept the records of canons coming into and going out of residence and 
of their attendance at services so that the amount of commons and pay- 
ments on anniversaries could be made to them.* The amounts paid on his 

1 Minute of 14 October 1852 ordered that a survey of the vestry and room over it 
should be made with a view to its thorough restoration and the making of an entrance to 
the upper room from the outside (Ciij/15). 


* A/3/10 ff., 84-5, 87. 3 A/2/25, f. 3. 4 By/2/8, f. 108V. 
5 A32/28, f. 4. ° L.C.S., ii. 800-23. 
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rolls, four great ones recording twelve weeks each and a small one for the 
remaining four weeks of the year, were the first items of expenditure in the 
compotus. 

Other clerks, whose names are not given, were employed in times of 
extra work, and when public instruments were required recourse was had 
to a public notary. In addition there was a chief messenger who was kept 
busy riding over a wide area from Lincolnshire to Oxfordshire and into 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire to warn tenants and bailiffs of the two 
tourns of the provost, to cite parties and delinquents to courts, to collect 
rents or the septisms due from the non-resident prebendaries and to carry 
excommunications and sequestrations. Colin, John and another John with 
the surname Gilderig, can be traced and from the length of time they held 
office it seems to have been a healthy life.! One John, probably Gilderig, 
fell ill when away on chapter business in 1390, however, and the chapter 
gave him an extra ten shillings for his expenses and five shillings to a man 
who was with him.? There was also an occasional messenger in the early 
fourteenth century who was referred to as Doughty Diccon, or just as 
Doughty.* 

Twice yearly the provost and the clerk set out to make the tourn or 
progress through the chapter estates to ascertain the state of the property, 
to receive rents and to hold courts, both temporal and spiritual, for the 
appropriated churches were chapter peculiars. The vicars in those churches 
were to furnish procurations for the provost, his clerks and his reasonable 
retinue and he was to have a written commission from the dean and 
chapter.‘ Two groups of records resulted from these journeys: the rolls of 
the tourn dealing with secular matters and the quires of parchment in 
which the ecclesiastical session was described as a chapter and which have 
in consequence been bound up at a later time as Chapter Acts. 

Of the rolls of the tourn there seem to be only three surviving speci- 
mens, both incomplete but nevertheless showing part of the circuits.> The 
winter tourn of 1314 began at Horncastle on 9 November, continuing to 
Strubby, Louth, Hainton, East Rasen and Friesthorpe, which was reached 
on 16 November. The circuit presumably continued to Glentham and 
Searby as those were the two places visited after Friesthorpe in the summer 
tourn of 1315, which was going on in July. The provost was at Navenby on 
23 July and rents were collected at Boston on 20 August. The third speci- 
men is for the summer tourn of 1319. 

The records of the ecclesiastical courts have survived better and there 
is an interesting little collection of drafts of documents issued on the toum 


1 Colin, nuncius, had 3d. a day de gratia for twenty-three weeks and two days at the end 
of his life in 1304-5 (Bj/2 /4, £. 4). John of Sculcoates was admitted nuncius of the chapter 
in 1307 and swore to keep its secrets (A/2/22, f. 7). He is probably John, nuncius capituli, 
who received a robe worth twelve shillings in 1319-20 (Bj/2/5, f. 23) and was still n 
office in 1345-6 (Bj/5/1, f. 5). 

* Bj/2/8, f. 31%. In 1392-3, described as nuncius ab antiquo, was granted ten shilling 
yearly for the term of his life (Bj/2/8, f. 51). 

5 Bj/5/1, ff. 5, 6. 4 L.C.S., ii. 169. 5 A/4/4, nos. 15, 16. 
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of 1337, with court books for the years 1341-6.1 These contain the normal 
business of a peculiar court, presentments for moral offences, probate 
business and enquiry into the state of the fabric of the church, its books 
and its vestments. One difference is notable in the consequences. There 
was no delay in repairs or in the provision of those things for which the 
appropriators were responsible. A report of a dilapidated or ruinous chan- 
cel or rectory building was followed by a commission to survey the alleged 
defects and if it was agreed that the work should be carried out this was 
done forthwith. In 1368, for example, the provost, clerk of the common, 
masons and carpenters went to Castle Bytham to view the chancel which 
they decided should be wholly reconstructed: their expenses on this ex- 
pedition were 14s. 53d.? In 1381-2 the provost and three canons accom- 
panied by servants and workmen viewed the chancel at Wellingore, the 
expenses being 12s. 44d.° In 1363-4 the rebuilding of the chance! of Hainton 
was begun, when they spent 61s. 8d. on boards for the roof and 50s. gd. for 
eighty-seven quarters of lime. Forty shillings and twenty shillings were 
paid to John of Benniworth and Alan at Grange respectively for carriage 
of the materials and £8 to John de Hawardby for work on the walls. In 
the following year John of Brancepeth, clerk of the Common, with Walter 
Wright and John Carpenter, incurred expenses of 2s. 63d. in going to buy 
wood for the chancel and the carpenter at Hainton had forty shillings 
wages. In 1365-6 lead was purchased from Thomas Plumber: in 1367-8 a 
glassmaker at Boston received fifty shillings for a window and another 
glassmaker had five shillings for putting it in. The stone for the high altar 
cost five shillings and sixpence but I have not found the consecration fee.‘ 
In the previous year the bishop had a fee of forty shillings for consecrating 
the high altar of Normanby,® though the suffragan got only twenty 
shillings for dedicating the chapel of Braunston.°® 

Provision was continuously being made for the ornaments, vestments 
and books of the churches. In 1305-6 the chapter bought phials for the 
altars of all the churches of the Common for five shillings: four thuribles 
for ten shillings: four pairs of candlesticks for five shillings: a painted reredos 
for the high altar at Hambeldon for six shillings and eightpence and glass 
windows for Braunston for three shillings.” In 1307-8 they bought eighty 
ells of linen cloth of Holland for surplices for the churches and paid sixteen 
pence for bleaching: also two portable crosses for Wellingore and Hainton 
for fourteen shillings and in 1309-10 an antiphonary for eight shillings and 
sixpence and a psalter with hymnary for six shillings.6 Whatever other 
appropriators were doing and whatever the chapter of Lincoln may have 
left undone later, during the fourteenth century they carried out their 
duties to their churches in an exemplary manner. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain that while there is a wealth of 
information about the Common churches there is none about the building 


1 A/2/24. 2 By/2/6, sub anno. 3 Bj/2/7, f. 71. 
4 Bj/2/6, sub annis. 5 Ibid., sub anno 1366-7. 6 Bj/2/8, f. g¥. 
7 By/2/4, f. 15%. 8 Ibid., ff. 36-36v. 
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of the Minster itself in these accounts. The fabric had its own organisation 
under the Masters of the Fabric who had their own clerk. Certain grants 
were made direct to this fund and from the absence of transcripts of survi- 
ving fabric fund charters into either Registrum Antiquissimum or Registrum 
Magnum, which are the cartularies of the possessions of the chapter, whether 
belonging to prebends or to the Common, I think it is reasonable to post. 
ulate separate storage of the Fabric charters and the existence of a Fabric 
cartulary now lost. Unhappily most of its records are also lost and apart 
from some much later rentals there is little surviving from the medieval 
period. 

It was the custom to farm out some of the appropriated rectories and 
temporal properties, both of the Common and of the chantry endowments 
to the residentiary canons for short periods of years, the senior canons 
having priority of choice in those they would take. The Black Death caused 
difficulties, for when the chapter met in 1350 to allot the farms in the usual 
way it was found that no one was willing to take them at the old figure, 
for, they said, bailiffs were difficult to get and wanted more wages and 
many of the lands from which tithes were due to the appropriated churches 
were lying uncultivated. The five residentiaries (an unusually small 
number) therefore agreed that a new assessment should be made and the 
farms allotted to the existing residentiaries for the terms of their lives or of 
their greater residence at the new figure but that future canons should pay 
the old farm. 

Because Ralf Erghom and Richard Whitwell had been the only canons 
in residence during the pestilence and had borne all the burdens of the 
church they should be permitted to hold two farms for the terms of their 
natural lives or the duration of their greater residence.'For a period of 
years therefore in the expenses section, two subsections appear, Diminu- 
tiones Ecclesiarum and Decasus maneriorum. When the accounts of the Clerk of 
the Common with the individual residentiary survive, as they do in 1359- 
60, it will be found that the amount of the farm paid by the canon to the 
chapter plus the amount entered for that property in the Diminutiones or 
Decasus will equal the amount of the customary farm as entered in the 
receipts section.? These accounts of the Clerk with the individual residen- 
tiary seem only to be included in the draft account which was used at the 
audit and not to have been transcribed into the fair copy so that this 
information is only obtainable when the draft survives. 

The letting out to farm whether of manors or rectories or the leasing of 
houses within the close carried with it always the problem of dilapidations. 
On the resignation or death of a prebendary or farmer, the provost or 
Clerk would make arrangements to survey the property either in person, if 
the place was near at hand, or through local clergy if it was at a distance. 
Worthy men of the village would assess the dilapidations and the successor 

1 A/2/26, ff. 4%, 7%. 
2 The first year for which the records of Diminutiones et Decasus survive is 1357-8 (Bj/2/6 
sub anno). The accounts with individual canons are in the same volume sub anno 1359-60. 
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would claim the whole or a taxed sum from the resignant or executors, 
When Thomas de Perariis, the canon who had had Glentham rectory at 
farm, died in 1306 the defects were read to his executors by the Treasurer 
in Chapter. From this we get a full description of the rectory buildings, 
which consisted in a hall having a porch with windows, principal chamber, 
litle chamber, servants’ chamber (which needed complete rebuilding), 
bakery and kitchen, cowshed (needing complete rebuilding), sheepfold, 
haybarn, cartshed, all surrounded with a wall of earth and stone. The 
total assessment came to £27 19s. 4d.: the executors offered £8 and, rather 
surprisingly, the Chapter agreed and said the former were to pay this to the 
archdeacon of Stow who was now to have the farming of the rectory, and 
the Common would pay for repairs beyond this.! The archdeacon took the 
farm, agreeing to pay sixty marks yearly to the Common and being bound 
to spend five marks yearly ad humanitatem faciendam in dicta parochia et ad 
ornamenta ecclesie. The Common would however, provide cloth, canvas and 
money for distributions as usual.? The purchase of cloths of Candlewick 
Street and of cloths called duddes is of habitual occurrence in the accounts, 
for the gifts to poor parishioners of appropriated churches.® 

A few other schedules of dilapidations are to be found, one for example 
for the Chancery in 1343 when fourteen windows in the great hall needed 
mending and some work was needed in the cellar below it, some outer 
walls required repair and a barn was both weak and ruinous but could be 
repaired for forty shillings. The total estimated costs were £9 6s. 4d.* The 
new chancellor was to be mainly absent, for he was the queen’s doctor 
and had a papal indult to draw the fruits of his benefice though away.® 

In 1386 the problem of dilapidations had reached such a point that 
drastic steps were taken in respect of the houses of residentiaries. In future, 
each year between Michaelmas and Christmas the provost, accompanied 
by one or two other canons, would visit, and with his own eyes view, each 
house in the close occupied by a residentiary. All defects were to be noted 
and the provost and canons should determine the amount to be spent and 
the date before which the repairs should be effected under threat of a 
money penalty, also to be determined by them, for non-performance. If 
these repairs were duly carried out no successor would have a claim against 
the canon vacating the house, nor against his executors if he were dead.® 

It should be noted that the Chapter not infrequently granted leases for 
one or more lives at a very small rent for a short period followed by a larger 
rent for the rest of the term, on condition that the lessee carried out exten- 

1 A/2/21, f. 8. 2 A/2/22, f. 1. 

SE.g. 1319-20, eighty-two ells of Candlewick St. at 14}d. an ell and four dozen 
‘duddes’ at 28s. the dozen (Bj/2/4, f. 23%). In 1320-1 the ‘duddes’ were bought at 
Banbury (ibid., ff. 36v-7). In 1365-6 the expenses of the Clerk of the Common going to 
London to buy cloth for the poor and returning via Bierton to transact business there 
were 25s. 74d. 

‘ A/2/25, f. 3. Another for the same year is that for the house lately occupied by Hugh 
de Walmesford (ibid., f. 2%). 


5 This was exhibited in Chapter, 4 December 1344 (A/2/25, f. 26). 
§ A/2/28, f. 4. 
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sive repairs or even, in some cases, partial or complete rebuilding. This 
practice makes it difficult to assess the relative prosperity of the Chapter at 
different dates from these accounts, which are only revenue accounts and 
in which a low rent received may conceal a capital improvement. 

The section Curialitates et Placita records expenditure on lawsuits, pre. 
sents to obtain favour from public men of all ranks and payments to their 
own ministri in addition to their salaries when the latter had been carrying 
out some heavy or prolonged piece of business. The legal expenses furnish 
valuable details on the costs both of litigation and the non-contentious 
business of levying final concords and other conveyancing needs. The 
Chapter had standing attorneys in the Courts of Common Pleas and the 
Exchequer and in the Lincoln Gildhall who were paid an annual salary of 
forty shillings. It is noticeable that most of these men have diocesan names 
and that when the Chapter needed writs for lawsuits or confirmations of 
their charters from the royal chancery it was usually to one of their own 
canons or to his underlings that they went. 

Their suits took them also to the Court of Arches and to the papal 
Curia, one of their most expensive cases being with the rector of Gosberton 
over a pension of forty marks, which, ending up at Avignon, was ultimately 
decided in their favour. The list of evidences of which certified copies were 
sent to their proctor, master Thomas Fastolf, their fellow canon, still 
survives together with copies of some of their letters to him.* Of the cun- 
alitates some are plainly bribes: in 1305-6 ‘to the sheriff of Lincoln that he 
may be favourable to the Chapter in its action against the Templars of 
Bruer and in the inquest to be taken at Bottesford 40s. and to Robert 
Beaufoy the sheriff’s clerk 6s. 8d’. In the following year the sheriff again 
had 4os. Robert of Ludborough and Robert Beaufoy his clerks 6s. 8d. and 
Nicholas his personal clerk, Clertcus vicecomitis secretus, 28.4 In the same year 
Henry the clerk of Lincoln and Roger of Tothill, his fellow, were paid 
3s. 4d. to be favourable to the Chapter in their business in the Gildhall.' 
Gifts were also made to such minor officials as the sub-eschaetor in 
Huntingdonshire and the king’s bailiff in the wapentakes of Langoe, Boby 
and Calcewath that they would be favourable to the tenants of the Chap- 
ter. It is not certain whether the twenty shillings paid to the papal 
messengers passing through Lincoln on the feast of St. James 1306 and 
four pounds to two more exalted messengers (nuncii domini pape sollempniores| 
on the feast of the Assumption were bribes or mere presents.’ In addition 
to the curialitates to their officials they sometimes made payments to retired 
employees such as Roger of Gretton, a former Chapter clerk who for 


1 E.g. John de Betun, who had two messuages at rents of 2s. and 4s. respectively, both 
of which were ruinous and for which the rents were in arrears, undertook to rebuild the 
houses in return for cancellation of the arrears and the reduction of the rents to 1s. and 25 
respectively for the term of his life (Dij/80/3/2). Further evidence is in Bj/5/15. Account 
of allowances made to tenants in consideration of repairs in the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century. 

® A/2/25, f. 43. 3 Bj/2/4, f. 14. * Ibid., f. 25. 

5 Loc. cit. 6 Loc. cit. 7 Ibid., f. 14¥. 
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several years received 26s. 8d.': or to a chance sufferer like Philip, one of 
the choir vicars of the Minster, who, in recompense for the damage he 
sustained at the hands of robbers when going to Boston on the vigil of St. 
Nicholas 1313, was given 13s. 4d.? 

In 1392 a struggle took place with the city of Lincoln, in which John of 
Gaunt was arbitrator, though by no means an impartial one, for his 
interests as Constable of the castle made him as anxious to restrain the 
citizens as the Chapter were themselves. It was for this lawsuit that Gyne- 
well’s mitre and Foxplace in Burton were sold, not without advantage, for 
the result was such as to move the Clerk of the Common to abandon his 
usual style in the accounts and to say that this ‘secured a final happy and 
excellent result for the Chapter and the church as will appear in the future 
by a composition effected by that most excellent prince and lord, John 
duke of Aquitaine and Lancaster, to endure for ever’. The duke’s own 
partiality had all too plainly appeared in the payment by his receiver 
Robert Whitby of £40 to help in the struggle.’ It was no wonder that the 
Chapter presented the duke with an image of John the Baptist in gold and 
silver and, since there is no record of expenditure on it except two shillings 
to Thomas the goldsmith for cleaning it, it seems probable that it was one 
they already had in the Treasury. 

The preparation of evidence for lawsuits must have taken time and 
thought and documents often had to be transmitted for production in 
court. In 1396-7 extracts were required from the bishops’ registers in a 
cause relating to Paxton church and a letter was sent to the bishop request- 
ing permission for a search. The particular registers required were at Slea- 
ford Castle so Robert Haddon, the bishop’s notary, went there at the 
Chapter’s expense (20d.) with master John Tetford, a gentleman (domi- 
cellus) of the precentor’s household. The bishop’s clerks, in the course of 
their labours, were refreshed with wine at a cost of 5d. and Tetford took 
the extracts to London, his expenses being 10s. 2d.° In the same year eight- 
pence was spent on wine for the precentor, the provost and others in the 
Common Chamber preparing books and other muniments to be exhibited 
before the archbishop on the morrow of Corpus Christi. The provost took 
these to London on 17 June in a suit against the dean. His expenses for 
four weeks with several horses and including fees of 6s. 8d. to William 
Sandy, William Stuckely and Adam Usk for their counsel were £ 13 16s.8}d.? 

The section Minute Expense covers a wide variety of both recurrent and 
non-recurrent items. Among the former are parchment (and later paper) 
ink and wax for the seal. The parchment is sometimes charged for parti- 
cular pieces of work as in 1332-3 when 20d. was paid for parchment for 
the register in charge of the chapter clerk, presumably the Chapter Act 
Book, and 8s. 4d. for parchment for the use of the Common and for the 
business concerning Gosberton.® Ink for the whole year cost 4d., the making 


? Ibid., f. 25Y. 2 Tbid., f. 95. 3 Bj/2/8, f. 5. 
* Loc. cit. 5 Bj/2/8, f. 10. * Tbid., f. 145. 
7 Ibid., ff. 145-6. 8 Bj/2/4, f. 138¥. 
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of two pounds of green wax 8d. and two pounds of red wax the same sum, 
Messengers’ expenses whether of the lesser messengers (parvi nuncii) which 
were thirty-two shillings in 1332-3 or of canons or ministri of the church 
going on chapter business appear here.’ John the messenger went to the 
king’s court, then in the north of England, to get from Richard de Bury 
several letters of protection de secreto sigillo for the Chapter’s grain in 
various places, his expenses being 6s. 8d.,? while master William Bacheler, 
who in the middle of the financial year succeeded Richard de Stretton on 
the latter’s death, had 12s. od. when he went from Marston to London to 
discuss the acquisition of Rushden church with the eschaetor of Bucking. 
hamshire.* Two items which occur in this year are surprising and of rare 
occurrence. To John of Brantingham, the sacrist, the Common paid 
68s. 13d. for making a new organ for the choir and to a certain serviens of 
Newport threepence for showing the clerk of the Common where he could 
make a distraint on Gilbert of Kingston.‘ In 1363-4 John of Louth, then 
keeper of the clock and the organ was paid 20s. on one occasion as his 
normal wage and another 20s. because he had complained to the Chapter 
that he had spent his own money on repairing the organ and the clerk had 
been instructed to make the additional payment.’ In 1322-3 a baby boy 
was found abandoned in the Galilee porch and was sent down to the 
hospital of the Innocents at St. Katherine’s priory (which seems to have 
been the general orphanage for the county) with a gift of thirteen pence to 
those receiving him.*® 

Periodically entries appear either in the section Minute Expense or in the 
Custus domorum for chests for the muniments. These were in 1306-7 in the 
old Treasury, where one chest was repaired at a cost of 12s., including the 
smith’s wages, another was made by John de Kybworth for 30s.” The 
following year John had 13s. 4d. for making chests in which to place the 
charters and for covering the seals on the royal documents, for which 
purpose red leather was bought.* In 1339-40 the chaplain of Ralf de 
Erghom, one of the residentiaries, had 2s. for varnishing thirty charters 
both of the lord king and others.® The entry in 1304-5 for expenses con- 
nected with the undertaking of compiling the register of the charters of the 
Chapter, for twelve quires already written, exclusive of the cost of the 
parchment, followed by a payment for writing four more quires the 
following year, seems to suggest the possibility of a slightly earlier date for 
the inception of the Registrum Magnum than Mr. Bradshaw or Canon 
Foster thought.!° The transcription was evidently done gradually and itis 


1 E.g. messengers going to the bishop and elsewhere, £4 4s. 3d. in 1306-7 (ibid., f. 27). 

2 Bj/2/5, f. 137. 

3 Loc. cit. 4Bj/2/5, f. 139. 

5 Bj/2/6, sub anno in section Minute expense. In 1364-5 he had a curialitas of 193. 4d. 
(ibid., sub anno). 

6 Bj/2/5, f. 56¥. 7 Bj/2/4, f. 27. 8 Tbid., f. 36. 

® Bj/2/5, f. 181. 

10 In expensis factis circa initiacionem scribendi registrum cartarum capituli videlicet in xi 
quaternis iam scriptis xis iitid, non computata percamena (Bj/2/4, f. 4%). 1306-7, in scriptus 
quatuor quaternium de registro cartarum iv.s (ibid., f. 27%). 
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possibly this register of charters which was bound in 1322-3 at a cost of 
twenty pence. 

In 1305-6 the Chapter acquired a new great seal, the silver for it costing 
twelve shillings and sixpence and the making by a London craftsman 
twenty-six shillings and eightpence with the addition of a curialitas of eigh- 
teenpence to make him hurry up (ué se magis festinaret). Boston craftsmen 
were thought good enough to repair the small seal of the Common.? In the 
next year a new chain was bought for the great seal for five shillings and 
leather purses for both seals for thirteenpence.*® 

Expenditure on service books and lives of the saints was frequent 
whether for the purchase of a finished volume such as eighteenpence for the 
History of Corpus Christi for Searby costing 18d. in 1324—5/ or the psalter 
for 3s. 11d. for Braunston, the gradual at 2s. 6d. for Edwinstowe and the 
trope for the chapel of Stoke for 2s. in 1329-30,° or for manuscripts written 
in accordance with the instructions of the chapter on materials provided 
by them. An instance of the latter occurs in 1324—5 when the clerk bought 
six dozen skins of vellum for eighteen shillings, from which fifteen quires of 
ashort life of St. Hugh were written at two shillings the quire; the prepara- 
tion of the skins cost eighteenpence, the illuminations eightpence and the 
binding a shilling. At the same time fourpence was paid for binding several 
quires of lives of divers saints newly written.® 

Though records of this kind are frequent only one purchase of a book 
for the library has been noted during this century. It seems that they must 
have relied on gifts to increase their stock and there is an instance which 
may record the acceptance of books in 1305-6 though no donor is men- 
tioned. On Friday after the Epiphany the sub-dean exhibited in Chapter 
two books Summae Hugonis super decretalibus and the chancellor exhibited a 
third called Racionale and the sacrist Alan was ordered to place them in the 
cupboard next the Treasurer’s stall where he was also to place Liber 
Hugonis super grammatica.” The sole entry of expenditure on a library as 
distinct from a choir book was in 1386 when the clerk paid out twenty-six 
and eightpence to master William Burton for his life interest in the book 
called Policronicon, which had been left to him by Sir John de Warsopp, 
lately canon, and which the chapter were now to have in perpetuity.® 
William renounced his rights in the volume in Chapter on 20 October 
1386.9 

The vast mass of material available in these accounts and in the Chapter 
Acts makes it impossible to do more in a preliminary paper such as this 
than indicate the general organisation, the principal sections of receipts 
and expenditure and some of the many aspects of medieval life on which 
they throw light. I may, however, in conclusion note some of the points 
which have struck me in connexion with the administration during my 


* Bi/2/5, ff. 56-56¥. * Bj/2/4, f. 15%. * Ibid., f. 26¥. 
‘ Bj/2/5, f. 76. 5 Tbid., f. 116. 6 Tbid., f. 76v. 
" A/2/22, f. 4. 8 By/2/7, f. 183. 


* A/2/28, f. 3Y. This may well be the MS. which is now no. 85 in the Chapter Library. 
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examination of them. While in the period to the death of Richard de 
Stretton in 1333 there is evidence of long periods of office as provost, it js 
not usual thereafter to have the same man serving for more than two or 
three years at a time, though he may take a second term later. This, | 
think, is more likely to be due to reluctance to serve for long rather than in 
accordance with the principle that all should share advantages. It seems 
from the record that R. Hethe, the subdean, took office ‘uncheerfully’ in 
1410—that it was less desirable than Richard de Stretton had found it 
even allowing for Richard’s obvious pleasure in administration.? 

The Clerk on the other hand was the type of man who regarded his 
post as part of his professional career. The others in this century, unlike 
Richard de Stretton who held office for six years before becoming Auditor 
of Causes, did not attain prebends. Philip of Gretton and Richard of 
Carleton died in harness, John of Brancepath was rector of ‘Tansor? and of 
St. Mary Magdalen in Lincoln,* Walter of Windsor seems to have died asa 
vicar of the cathedral,‘ the others I have not yet traced. On the death of 
William Bower the underclerk in 1396, Alan of Humberstone succeeded 
him and was to imitate and indeed surpass Stretton by holding the Clerk. 
ship of the Common, the Chapter Clerkship and the Auditorship of Causes 
of the Dean and Chapter, followed by preferments to three prebends in 
succession to each other, each slightly richer than the last, but his career 
falls mainly in the fifteenth century.® In the fourteenth century Hervey of 
Louth was clerk for ten years, Philip of Gretton for four, Richard of Car- 
ton for twenty-one. The period between 1340 and 1357 is ill-documented 
but in 1357 John of Brancepath came in for at least twelve years and Ralf 
Bailly of Quadring for at least nine, with a year’s leave of absence which he 
seems to have spent in his native village as a messenger was sent to him at 
Quadring in the course of the year.* He was succeeded by Simon of 
Luffenham who had a term of eleven years. 

Changes in method both of account keeping and financial policy are 
noticeable at different times, but I am not prepared to say whether this 
was due to the Provost or the Clerk. With increasing professionalism on the 
part of the Clerk and more frequent changes of Provost one would incline 
to the theory of the greater influence of the permanent official at least in 
connexion with accounting method. One characteristic of Chapter finance 
is noticeable. The surplus over necessary expenditure was divided among 
the residentiaries every year—-there was no reserve and if extraordinary 


1 A/2/30, f. 22. 

® He was instituted to the West mediety as an acolyte, 21 June 1352 (Lincoln episcopd 
records, Register ix, f. 198), and held it until he obtained the living of St. Mar 
Magdalen, Lincoln in 1361 (ibid., ff. 237¥-8). 

3 He died 30 June 1376 and was buried in the Minster, where his tomb was visible in 
the eighteenth century (Bodleian Library, Gough MS. 11, no. 138). 

4A Walter of Windsor, vicar, who died 3 March 1408, was buried near Dalderby: 
shrine (ibid., no. 96). 

5 For Alan of Humberstone see “The Office of Chapter Clerk at Lincoln in the Middk 
Ages’ in Medieval Studies presented to Rose Graham, 183-4. 


* Bj/2/7, f. 94¥. 
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FINANCES OF DEAN AND CHAPTER OF LINCOLN 


expenses were incurred, such as the suit against the city, treasure or land 
had to be sold to meet them. Even though in the second half of the four- 
teenth century receipts were decreasing relatively to expenses it was not a 
time of real difficulty for in the early years there was often a surplus of 
£300 or £400. Consequently there was more than enough to meet the 
rising costs and while the values of some sources of income were declining, 
the Chapter always raised rents whenever they could. Succeeding centuries 
would undoubtedly show a different state of affairs, but in the fourteenth 
century the Chapter could easily meet its obligations and seems to have 
been willing to do so. 
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A Tuscan Monastic Lordship in the Later 
Middle Ages: Camaldoli 
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I 


he rural economy of late medieval Italy displays many features and 

obeys many tendencies common to western Europe at the time. In 

the age of fully developed communes and nascent despotism it is 
customary to emphasise that peasant unfreedom and dependent tenure 
had as good as disappeared, demesne farming and labour services were 
forgotten, and seigneurial rights diminished or suppressed; where these 
things have been discovered to persist they are noticed as curious survivals 
from a different society. Income from land consisted of rents, which on the 
older estates of church and nobility were commonly fixed rents in money 
or kind, paid in perpetuity or to an increasing extent for a term of years or 
at pleasure. New landlords however were displacing the old, men of the 
urban oligarchies and middle class, who were harsher than their feudal 
predecessors and pursued an active agriculture by way of grants in mezz- 
adria (sharecropping), protected in their interest by municipal statute, 
Among ecclesiastical lordships many monasteries succumbed to debt or 
moral decay, and ecclesiastical property fell victim to a fresh wave of lay 
encroachment, proceeding from the towns. In Lombardy and the north all 
classes of society sought their advantage in taking church land at nugatory 
rents to sublet for high profits or even in time to possess outright. A new 
cupidity was in the air.! 

Such are some of the main conclusions about agrarian Italy in the later 
Middle Ages. But the main conclusions of manorial history have long been 
sensitive to local variation. Years ago Maitland wrote that ‘the time has 
not yet come when generalities about the English manor . . . will be safe 
and sound’, and observations of the kind have multiplied since. A similar 
respect for parochial differences is taught by Italian conditions and is 
particularly recommended by events on one great medieval property, the 
estates of the Tuscan abbey, Camaldoli. 

The Camaldolese estates began modestly, when S. Romuald o 
Ravenna, early in the eleventh century, discovered the Apennine solitude 

1 On this ‘pillage légalisé’ see C. Cipolla, ‘Une crise ignorée: comment s’est perdue lt 


propriété ecclésiastique dans ]’Italie du nord entre le xie et le xvie siécle’, Annals, 
Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations (1947). 63 
I 
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A TUSCAN MONASTIC LORDSHIP 


of the Campo Amabile, on the edge of the Casentino and Romagna, and 
there constructed a chapel and group of cells in a place still called ‘aspro e 
salvaticho’ by the Florentine tax-surveyors in 1427.1 In time a church and 
hospice were added close by and so grew up the twin communities of 
Eremo and Badia. In time too the austere practices of the Camaldolese were 
fixed in a Rule, houses of cenobites came under their authority, while their 
spiritual influence was sustained by copious grants of land, tithe, churches 
and immunity. Two hundred years after its foundation Camaldoli 
sheltered a community of 300 monks and conversi and was the centre of an 
extensive patrimony and lordship. Deeds of gift and similar memorials 
survive to record the growth of these lands, and are joined, as the thirteenth 
century proceeds, by a fragmentary series of rentals. 

By that time the main estates of the monastery lay concentrated in 
three regions: in the Val di Chiana, at and near Foiano; at Anghiari and 
the district round; and above all in the Casentino itself, particularly east of 
the Arno. Over these estates Camaldoli exercised a typical confusion of 
powers. In many castra and their districts the monks possessed rights of 
both lordship and landlordship, rights originally distinct:? men might be 
tenants, though not subjects, or owe fealty pro jurisdictione, without holding 
land.* Fealty however was a normal condition of tenure, and if some 
homines and fideles had land and even dependents of their own, many were 
understood to hold everything of the monastery. It is clear also that 
Camaldoli, like other religious houses, was anxious to own increasingly 
more property around its castra and for this was ready to pay generously.‘ 
The records forbid a close description of seigneurial powers, nor are im- 
perial privileges a certain guide. Camaldoli was explicitly granted fodrum, 
aroyal due, only at Soci and Moggiona; yet taxes (datie, collecte) are attested 
elsewhere too.> Other common rights were angartae (corvées), albergariae 
(hospitality), watch and ward, and some jurisdiction; and uniting these 
rights indiscriminately with the duty to reside, pay rent, services and com- 
andisia, and give counsel, aid and so on, was the oath of fealty and obedience. 


1 Regesto di Camaldoli (Regesta Chartarum Italiae), ed. L. Schiaparelli, F. Baldasseroni, 
E. Lasinio, 1907-22, n. 86. A(rchivio di) S(tato), F(irenze), Catasto 191, f. 255v. 

* Except possibly within the walls of the castrum, where the monks claimed exclusive 
ownership; this is proved at Anghiari and Pianettole and was probably true of Moggiona: 
Reg. Cam., nn. 1218, 2214-5. At Soci Camaldoli did its utmost to acquire the property of 
all other landowners inside the walls: ibid., nn. 705, 842, 882, 1023 etc. ASF, Archivio 
Diplomatico, Camaldoli, 16 October 1280. 

’For oaths of fealty pro jurisdictione at Castiglion Fatalbecco see ASF, Arch. Dip., 
Camald., 22 July 1266, 19 December 1311. At Soci Camaldoli had tenants not recorded 
among the inhabitants owing custodie sive guardie nocturne et diurne: ibid., 13 March 1267. 

‘Notably at Soci where Camaldoli made important purchases and exchanges during 
the thirteenth century, even selling rents elsewhere to do so; many properties came from 
men who were monastic tenants and /fideles for other lands: ibid., 4 January 1268, 5 April 
1269, 2 August 1273, 19 September 1273, 11 January 1275, 29 June 1277, 24 January 
1284, 31 July 1286, 7 December 1290 etc. Similarly at Moggiona: ibid., 11 July 1294, 
1 April 1300 etc. 

5 As at Anghiari, Valenzano, and Vegognano: Modigliani, ‘Gli statuti del comune di 
Anghiari del secolo xiii’, Archivio Storico Italiano (4th Ser. v. vi), Reg. Cam., nn. 1246-7, 
1466, 2286; cf. 1903, 2269, 2285. ASF, Arch. Dip. Cam. 1251 (Ind. ix), 15 January 1267. 
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The tie of fealty (or homage) sanctioned and supported a wide range of 
obligations, merely economic or political too, which varied according to 
tradition, social status, or written privilege, and consequently the abbey’s 
homines and fideles elude precise distinctions.} 

if rights of lordship were not uniform, neither were they secure. In one 
district Camaldoli had to grant all its rights of government in fee to the 
Conti Barbolani, nobles of Arezzo, surrendering part of the fines and 
revenues.? Worse than this, in 1298 the monks were forced to abandon 
Soci altogether to the Conti Guidi, most powerful of the local families, in 
return for land in Romagna.’ Up to then Camaldoli had actively asserted 
its authority in Soci, but liberties of jurisdiction were precarious pos- 
sessions. Not merely were feudal magnates still dangerous in this region; 
the commune of Arezzo was claiming ‘full jurisdiction’ in diocese and 
contado, and there were stirrings of autonomy inside the castra themselves, 
in some of which communes had formed, under statutes and officials con- 
trolled with varying effect by Camaldoli.* 

What profit the monastery drew from rights of justice, either now or 
later, there is no means of measuring; it is certain only they were on the 
wane. Of another source of monastic income, ecclesiastical tithe, it is pos- 
sible to speak more positively. Tithe occurs in the earliest recorded grant 
to Camaldoli, and by 1250 more than 80 churches of the Casentino were 
contributing portions of their revenue, a few bushels (stata) of grain each 
year, to the monks. Collection of the grain—no other crop is mentioned— 
was concentrated upon certain parish churches where the tithe was 
delivered by the clergy round to an envoy of the monks. Nearly 200 bushels 
were owed altogether.® 

1 Reg. Cam., nn. 842, 1041, 1069, 1094-5, 1198, 1201, 1396, 1435-6, 1478, 1609, 1682, 
1687, 1746, 1903, 2079, 2210, 2214, 2256, 2260, 2286, 2343, 2387, 2378, 2404-5. ASF, 
Cam., App. 8, fo. 2v, 3v—4, 26v, 52v, 53r; App. 17, pp. 130-40, 891, 893, 894-6, 1151; 
App. 99, fo. 17v, 21r; App. 1036 (sub a. 1269, 1297). Arch. Dip., Cam., November 1095, 
1251 (Ind. ix), 1259, 20 July 1266, 12 October 1264, 13 March 1267, 12 January 1269, 
30 June 1269, 8 January 1273, 22 January 1273, 29 September 1283, 28 August 1291, 
sec. xiii, n. 16, 11 April 1324. Modigliani, op. cit. 

2 At Anghiari, Vaiala, Castiglion Fatalbecco, and Pianettole: Modigliani, op. cit. 
U. Pasqui, Documenti per la storia di Arezzo, ii. 212. Reg. Cam., nn. 1198, 1201, 1206, 1253, 
1435-6, 1903, 2138, 2269, 2285. ASF, Arch. Dip. Cam., 16 January 1253, 12 October 
1264, 30 June 1269, 8 January 1273, 9 April 1279, 14 October 1299, sec. xili, n. 16. Fora 
similar concession at Valenzano and Vegognano see Reg. Cam., n. 2286. Camaldoli 
retained contact with its tenants in these places and kept a seigneurial officer (baliu, 
balitor) there: Reg. Cam., nn. 1435-6, 1457, 2285-6. 

8 ASF, Arch. Dip. Cam., 1 January 1298. Mittarelli, Annales Camaldulenses, v. 228-9, 270. 
App. n. cxciv-v. Davidsohn, Geschichte v. Florenz, iii. 48-9. Forschungen z. Geschichte 1, 
Florenz, iv. 266. Mittarelli explains that local disturbances and war made Soci of little 
value to the monks, but this was not their own opinion: Reg. Cam., n. 1106 n. 

4 So at Soci, Partina, Moggiona, and Castiglion Fatalbecco: Pasqui, op. cit., ii. 323, 
450. ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 72r. Arch. Dip., Cam., 17 April 1255, ? 1262, 13 March 126), 
10 January 1269, 16 August 1282, 8 September 1288, sec. xiii, n. 16; cf. Spogli, ii. 260, 
269. For Anghiari, where Camaldoli had lost all political authority by the mid-thirteenth 
century, see Modigliani, op. cit. The monks occasionally needed help from Arezzo to 
impose their will: ASF Arch. Dip., Cam., 17 April 1255, 20 July 1266, 20 May 1266, 1; 
April 1270, 9g September 1270. 

’ ASF, Cam., App. 99, opening fos. (a. 1263). Certain tenants also owed decima. 
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A TUSCAN MONASTIC LORDSHIP 


Much more than tithe was collected in this way at local centres; as a 
matter of course most manorial income was similarly distributed. The 
records disclose a series of curie or estate centres administered throughout 
the monastery’s lands by officials called castaldi. Though rents were some- 
times paid to monastic envoys and grants of land were made by officers at 
Camaldoli, it was part of the regular work of such castaldi to collect rent 
and lease out land. They also bought and received gifts of property, took 
part in lawsuits, and were clearly charged with all local duties, which 
were not seigneurial. Normally conversi, they were bound to make fixed 
renders in kind at the principal feasts of the year to hermitage and abbey, 
quantities of pigs, hens, eggs, cakes, loaves, wood, and various sorts of 
produce.’ Grain is not mentioned, and the precise source of these payments, 
whether rents or demesne crops, is nowhere indicated, but some demesne 
farming must be suspected. 

Where described the curie are shown to have lands attached, kitchen- 
gardens, enclosures and vineyards, with perhaps a palatium (chief dwelling 
ofa manor) and buildings for farm-servants, animals and produce.? On a 
number of estates labour services were still being rendered after 1250, 
notably at Castiglion Fatalbecco and Moggiona, where they included both 
opere manuales and opere boum; at Vaiala there are even cases of weekwork. 
It is rarely stated where such services were done, but at Moggiona they 
were performed partly at the curia, partly at Camaldoli itself, where in 
after years demesne farming is proved.* Since no accounts survive from 
this period, it is not till later that the practice and dimensions of demesne 
farming become clear; but if it was at all extensive, labour services cannot 
have been sufficient and hired labour, as in following centuries, must have 
been needed. On most estates where they are recorded, opere are plainly 
vestigial and commutation has gone far; nor are works attested every- 
where. Yet their survival at all shows this region and especially these 
estates to have been conservative. 

In the same tradition were the fixed money payments (censi, affitti), 
particularly prominent in the rentals. They consisted largely of small 
hereditary rents owed by homines or fideles for what are sometimes called 
mtiqua patrimonia or poderia antiqua. Combined with labour services, they 
were often more a mark of dependence than a rent for land, at least on 
those estates where the monks had rights of jurisdiction. Like similar rents 


1These renders did not approach in amount the fortnightly farms of some English 
abbeys. ASF, Cam., App. 99, fo. 3v ff. The parish priests of Soci, Agna, Sparena, and 
Moggiona likewise owed at least 200 eggs each year. On the castaldi generally see Reg. 
Cam., passim. ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 25v.; App. 17, fo. 873; App. 18, p. 155. Arch. Dip., 
Cam., 1 January 1258, 12 December 1286, 10 January 1294, 3 December 1295, etc., cf. 
Modigliani, op. cit., vi. 229 ff. 

* Reg. Cam., nn. 1495, 2250, 2370. ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 7ov (1266), 246v; App. 18, 
f. 131; App. 99, fo. r1r, 15r; App. 1036 (sub a. 1280, 1292). Arch. Dip., Cam., 20 February 
1280, 12 February 1292, sec. xiii, n. 17. 

‘For evidence of works, mostly in the Casentino, between 1250 and 1300 see ASF, 
Cam., App. 8, fo. 2v, 3, 4v, 70v; App. 99, fos. 6r ff., 8, 1ov, rar, 13r, 19Vv ff., 2Ir. Arch. 
Dip., Cam., 1251 (Ind. ix), 21 May 1257, 1 September 1266. 
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preserved by other Tuscan lordships they were customary payments from 
customary holdings which the tenant could neither leave nor alienate with. 
out licence.! Rents of this kind occur nearly everywhere, and even with 
works or gifts of hens and bacon, amounted to very little: at Partina and 
Moggiona about 8s., at Seravalle only 5s., at Soci and Poppi roughly 40s, 

By themselves such censi could produce no adequate income, but regard. 
ing money payments the rentals are deceptive. To begin with there is evi. 
dence that long-term grants for small money rents (libelli, etc.) were in. 
creasingly accompanied from the late twelfth century by high entry-fine 
and fines for renewal.* No less important is the widening incidence of rent 
in kind. In 1263 the nearby cathedral chapter of Arezzo declared that land 
be granted where possible for foodrents and not ad censum; the same ruk 
may have guided Camaldoli. By the later thirteenth century rents from 
certain estates were mainly or wholly foodrents. At others, including the 
oldest estates, a movement is discernible toward rents in kind: many 
villagers of Soci, for example, owed grain and other produce from land 
additional to their ‘ancient holdings’. By a further and final change of 
custom grants in perpetuity or for several lives, which prevailed until about 
1250, began to yield ground to short-term leases.°® 

All these features become distinct during the thirteenth century and 
gradual reform was doubtless the rule; only at one place does chang 
appear sharp and definite. At Castiglion Fatalbecco, near Anghiari, the 
traditional economy still held sway in 1250: works were owed and rent 
were mostly paid in money. Some ten years later the terms of tenure wer 
radically redefined. All works and money rents seem to have been sup. 
pressed outright and rents in kind established in their place. Soon afte 
grants for a term of years are recorded and occasional leases of demesne.‘ 

1 Oaths of fealty might exact a promise to pay census: ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 26, 
Arch. Dip., Cam., November 1095, 11 April 1324. At Moggiona money payments included, 
beside census, acomandisia, which is clearly a recognition due: ibid., App. 99, fo. 6rfi 
Cf. the oath of fealty at Soci which assimilates vasalli, fideles, ascriptitii, reccomandati, ani 
censiti: ibid., Arch. Dip. Cam., 29 September 1283; also the colonus of the abbey d 
Prataglia who in 1242 owed 6d. and 2 opere manuum ‘pro recognitione suorum bonorum 
Reg. Cam., n. 2222. For promises not to alienate see ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 2v; App. 1) 
139; Arch. Dip., Cam., 9 June 1270, 29 September 1283, 25 March 1287, 19 December 
1311, cf. Reg. Cam., n. 2256. Mittarelli, op. cit., v. 72. 

2 ASF, Cam., App. 8, fo. 2 ff., 70v; App. 17, pp. 873, 1136 ff.; App. 99, passim. Ard, 
Dip., Cam., 1251 Ind. ix, 1 January 1258, 10 October 1267, 14 January 1269, 9 Jutt 
1270, 20 February 1280, 25 March 1287, sec. xiii, n. 17, 11 April 1324. Comandisia, t 
Moggiona, might amount to more than census, but was a comparably small sum, rangi 
from 3d. to 3s., and bearing no evident relation to census. 

8 Reg. Cam., nn. 1340, 1342, 1460-1, 1508, 1540, 1640, 1820, 2010, 2014, 2017, 205, 
2149, 2150, 2155, 2239, 2326, 2328. ASF, Arch. Dip., Cam., 8 July 1268, 14 Januay 
1269, etc. 

« ASF, Cam., App. 8, fos. 25v, 26r, 52v, 70v. App. 17, p. 1137. App. 18, p. 185. App 
99; fos. 4v ff., 8v ff., 11, 13v ff, 17Vv, 2ar. Arch. Dip., Cam., 1251 (Ind. ix), 19 Septembe 
1284, 24 September 1287. For the chapter of Arezzo see Pasqui, op. cit., ii, n. 623, p. 364 


5 Reg. Cam., n. 2415. ASF, Cam., App. 8, fos, 25v-26r; App. 18, p. 185; App. 99, fe ¥, 


4v ff., 111, 13Vv ff., 18v ff. Arch. Dip., Cam., 23 August 1284, 19 September 1284, 4 Octobe 
1285, 30 September 1288. Cf. leases of curie, infra. 
* ASF, Cam., App. 17, pp. 1140 ff. App. gg, fos. 18v ff., 23. Arch. Dip., Cam., 1 
December 1265, 29 June 1273, 23 August 1284, 30 September 1288. 
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The leasing of demesne, hesitantly illustrated on this estate, was else- 
where carried out with resolution. In 1268 the entire curia of Romena was 
let to farm for six years at a rent of nearly 96 bushels (4 moggia) of grain, 
half the wine crop, and 400 eggs. The distant centre at Foiano was granted 
in the same year on similar terms, and about the same time the curie of 
Caggiolo and Candolesi. By 1300 two other curie had been likewise leased.? 

New methods of administration were clearly coming into favour. The 
demand for labour services was in decline. Foodrents and short term leases 
were preferred to customary grants for money rents, and this preference 
was especially satisfied when demesne centres, lately governed by castaldi, 
were let for a brief term of years to laymen for high rents in kind. 


II 


After 1300 these changes were carried slowly toward completion, and 
the survival from this later time of abundant administrative records makes 
it possible to study their progress with confidence.? By 1500 the lands 
themselves had grown considerably, partly by gift or purchase, partly by 
absorption of other monastic estates. Many Italian religious houses decayed 
in the later Middle Ages to the point of suppression by the pope; their 
properties were assigned to other corporations. In this way several monas- 
teries were united with Camaldoli, bringing estates in Tuscany and 
Romagna.° By gift and purchase on the other hand the monks recovered 
their former lands in Soci in 1360, secured exemption from taxes to the 
Conti Guidi in 1368, and acquired the castle of Montecchio about 1400. 
Late medieval Camaldoli had farms in Romagna and the upper Arno 
valley, round Florence and as far distant as Certaldo. 

The abbey’s rights of lordship, already contested earlier, figure even 
less in its history now. Only at Moggiona did the monks preserve a claim 
to jurisdiction as late as the sixteenth century, and this can have had little 
value after 1382 when Moggiona and Camaldoli alike came under Floren- 
tine protection. Grants of land certainly recur in Moggiona, which exact 
fealty and the old seigneurial dues, at least until 1420: typical is a deed of 
1355, granting a house ‘in fee’ perpetually to a peasant ‘vassal’, in return 


1It is possible the curia of Casalecchio had been let still earlier. ASF, Cam., App. 99, 
fos. 4r, 4V-5v, 15r, 18v. Arch. Dip., Cam., 3 March 1289, 6 March 1300, sec. xiii, n. 17. 

* The parchment deeds continue, though decreasing in amount, and beside them runs 
aseries of rentals, containing also leases and accounts. Stray volumes of accounts survive 
as well to illustrate certain years or the work of certain officials, and two compendious 
surveys (catasti), one of the Casentino (1446), the other of all the abbey lands (1515 ff.). 
for the rentals (1329 ff.) see ASF, Cam., App. 117-36, 589-90; accounts, ibid., App. 107, 
484, 499-500, 514, 518, 539, 546-8, 566-7, 569, 609, 1000, 1011-2; catasti, ibid., App. 
183-4, cf. App. 101 (1549-57) and 589 (1441). There are also the Florentine catasti, of 
which only the first (a. 1427) has been consulted: ASF, Catasti, 191, fo. 235v ff. 

' For example Prataglia (1390, 1405), S. Quirico delle Rose (1401), S. Ilario di Galeata 
(1439), Dicciano (1453), etc. ASF, Cam., App. 91, fo. 86v-87v. Arch. Dip., Cam., 16 
November 1401, 11 March 1438, 5 November 1453, 20 May 1463. Mittarelli, op. cit., 
Vi. 167, 168; vii. 192. 

‘ASF, Arch. Dip., Cam., 15 February 1359, 2 November 1360, 7 November 1360, 17 
October 1368. Mittarelli, op. cit., vi. 259. 
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for fealty, collecte, condempnationes, angariae and perangariae, with 2s. 94, 
census and six manual works ‘in token of fealty and homage’. Taxes wer 
still being collected in 1380, and the treaty of 1382 reserved to the mona; 
tery some semblance of jurisdiction; but no judicial profits are recorded, 
and there are no court rolls.1 At Partina also and Seravalle fealty and the 
payment of censi persist till the fifteenth century;* elsewhere seigneurial 
powers were lost irrevocably to the communes of Arezzo and Florence. In 
1515 the castle of Castiglion Fatalbecco was a ruin.* 

Monastic income therefore was mainly manorial, consisting of rent and 
demesne produce.‘ The older forms of rent, though declining in import. 
ance, lasted to the sixteenth century. Such were the censi paid for the 
customary holdings near the monastery, which still produced only a few 
negligible shillings each year. Their value however continued to be raised 
by entry-fines, and it becomes quite clear that most customary tenants 
held other land for perpetual foodrents; indeed their holdings might be 
very complex.® Fixed payments in money (or wax), small in amount, sur 
vived in other places also; nearly all occur in the Casentino and many wer 
rents for houses, not agricultural land.* Otherwise, on all the older estates 
of Camaldoli and most of the new, rents in kind, normally paid in grain, 
became decidedly predominant during the fourteenth century.’ Very often 


1 Moggiona shared some of the immunities from toll granted Camaldoli by Florence 
after 1382. ASF, Cam., App. 9-10; 12; 17, p. 1146; 119, fo. Ir; 120, fos. 63, 67r ff., 837 ff, 
88r ff., gir, 93V, 106r, 125v; 126, fos. 8ov, 81r; 184, fo. 15r. Arch. Dip., Cam., 13 August 
1318, 30 December 1333, 31 October 1338, 14 October 1355, 12 October 1357, 17 
October 1368, 13 December 1409, 142-, 20 December 1446. Statuti, 442-3. Mitteralli, op, 
cit., vi. 141 ff., 181-2, 191, 286. Capitoli del Comune di Firenze, ed. Guasti, i. 527, n. 115, 
Leases granted at Moggiona forbade alienation without licence and part of the purchas 
price fell to Camaldoli: ASF, Cam., App. 17, p. 216. 

2 Also payments for traffic in land. ASF, Cam., App. 17, pp. 216, 1145-6; App. 117 ff 
passim. Arch. Dip., Cam., 11 April 1324, 9 August 1324, 20 August 1324. 

3 During the fourteenth century Camaldoli lost all rights of lordship (but not its lands 
at Banzena, Serra, Gello, Pianettole, Vaiala, and Castiglion Fatalbecco: ASF, Cam, 
App. 17, pp. 1140-3; 184, fo. 329v. Arch. Dip., Cam., 19 December 1311, 4 October 
1312, 1313. Mittarelli, op. cit., v. 288, 293. Pasqui, op. cit., ili, ix—x. 130, 256, 268. 

4 Camaldoli continued of course to receive the ancient tribute and the tithe of certain 
churches, which at times now comprised wine as well as grain: see for example ASF, 
Cam., App. 123, fo. 235r; cf. App. 117 ff. passim. Mittarelli, op. cit., vi. 328. By the late 
fifteenth century the monastery also had investments in the Florentine Monte: ibid., App. 
569, fo. 54Vv. 

5 This is plainly shown by the catasti. In 1446 a typical tenant in Moggiona held: 
capanna, an area, terra arativa, with two houses, a casolare, and a few pieces of land, and for 
all this paid 2 ‘quarters’ of grain, 1s., 6 opere and 2s. 2d., 6 opere and 4s. ‘pro censu predi 
sui’, Is. and a ‘quarter’ of grain, 1} staia of grain and £2 153s. for lands of the infirmary 
of Camaldoli: ASF, Cam., App. 183, fo. 149. For another example see App. 132, fo. 211 
(a. 1451). Earlier evidence reveals the scattering of tenants’ lands (ibid., App. 121, fo 
1541 ff., 1711 ff.), while the Florentine catasto of Partina in 1427 shows tenants holdin 
lands of their own and of other lords: ASF, Catasti, 159, fo. 672v. 

6 At Bibbiena however the practice was to let the vineyards there for a few years a 
high money rents: ASF, Cam., App. 91, fos. 1r ff., 45v, 68v, g2v, 102r, 156r; 92, fo. 4or, 
120 fos. 103v ff., 113r ff., 122v ff., etc.; 183, fo. 77r ff. For a parallel example at Partin 
see App. 183, fo. 51r ff. 

7 Thus in 1412 the total income received in the Casentino from rent and demest 
farming comprised 3034 staia of grain (exclusive of barley, spelt, beans, wine, etc.), bu! 
only 8 florins and £34 16s. 10d. of money rents (about £g0?): ibid., App. 125, fo. 147rf 
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they were fixed rents for short-term grants of three to ten or twelve years, 
sometimes longer. Short leases of this type occur nearly everywhere and 
affect all kinds of land. They are far more common than share-cropping, 
although this was in use, particularly as will be seen, in grants of demesne 
arie. On the other hand, from weakness perhaps, or obedience to tradition, 
the monks continued to make long-term grants, ‘feudal’, ‘emphyteutic’, or 
‘a livello’, sometimes with an entry-fine. Custom doubtless prolonged the 
practice on the ancient lands of Camaldoli at Moggiona, Partina, or 
Castiglion Fatalbecco; but fitt2 perpetui survive elsewhere and at some places 
even recover in favour or frequency late in the fifteenth century.’ 

Conditions were similar on the Romagnol estates;? but some other 
localities show a distinct and peculiar character. From the distant farms 
round Florence the custom was to take high money rents: £70, £100, 
{200 p.a. with perhaps some special payments in kind—melons, bunches 
of fennel, barrels of oil, or some thousands of onions, cabbages and leeks 
porrinae). It was natural to take vegetables from a district noted for their 
cultivation, and for the same reason no doubt the monks always leased 
their farms in the upper Arno valley for rents in oil. The climate and alti- 
tude of the Casentino do not favour olives. Despite the special nature of 
these two groups of property, there can be noticed in later years the same 
propensity to introduce long-term grants of land.* 


III 


No common formula will describe this wide diversity of estates, where 
old and new tenures, with old and new rents, exist beside vestiges of feudal 
lordship. But one fact is emphasised by all the later records: that certain 
farms (poder) had come into existence, mostly in the Casentino, large and 
important enough to take precedence of all others. In 1329 they numbered 
oly six, but by the end of the fifteenth century they had grown to more 
than twenty, and in most cases their origin is plain: they were ‘manor 
farms’, former curie, worked no longer by castaldi, but let out to farm. For a 
time they were still called curte and their tenants castaldi, and one of them, 
at Monte, took the name Podere di Castaldi.* 


Cf. App. 126, fo. 20ar ff. (a. 1423), where the sums are £86 ros. 2d. and 3088} staia of 
gain—at a time when Camaldoli was selling (and buying) grain at gos. per stato: ibid., 
fo. ror, App. 127, fo. ar ff. 

1 Generally on types of leases see refs. supra p. 173, n. 2; also two books of leases (1435 
f.): ASF, Cam., App. 91-2; cf. App. 116, fo. 21r ff., 29r ff., 37r ff., 51; 569, fo. 1ov; and 
urviving deeds: Arch. Dip. Cam., 19 March 1301, 20 November 1301, 9 September 
1302, 3 October 1302, 30 August 1303, 15 October 1305, 21 April 1307, 6 June 1308, 7 
September 1309, 26 November 1309, 26 December 1309, 7 May 1311, 4 July 1311, 
iJuly 1311, 24 May 1312, 12 August 1314, 10 July 1322, 30 October 1327, 3 November 
1931, 25 July 1334, 9 July 1347, 6 March 1366, 15 January 1465, 19 December 1496, 22 
March 1502, etc. 

* ASF, Cam., App. 91-2, 101, 107, 184, fo. 348v ff. 

* ASF, Cam., App. 107, fos. 3r, 6r, 58v ff., etc.; 119, fos. 63v-64v, 138r ff.; 120, fo. 
ir ff.; 121, fo. 126r ff.; 130, fo. ar ff.; 135, fo. 87v ff.; 136; 184, fos. g11r ff., 321r ff.; 
306, fo. 122v; 568, fos. 45r ff., 62v, 7ov, etc.; 569, fo. gor. Arch. Dip., Cam., 6 October 
1450, 30 March 1458, 19 January 1462. 

‘ ASF, Cam., App. 91, sub ‘Monte’; 117, fo. 7or, 86r, ro6r, 114r, 118r, 122r ff.; 118, 
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They varied much in size, though greater than most peasant holding, 
and sometimes changed in composition. Pieces of land were added to ex. 
tend them, and one or two may even have been formed by a concentration 
of pieces; one of the farms at Foiano, on the other hand, broke up before 
1500 into a cluster of small tenancies.! In 1446 the manor farm of Bucena 
comprised about 120 staia. At Contra the farm was larger (144 staia), at 
Moggiona, in 1515, larger still (177 stata); but most were less extensive, 
The ‘Podere del Prato’ at Soci, of roughly 100 staia, was called ‘podere 
grande’ in 1398 to distinguish it from a smaller neighbour, and at Bucena 
in 1422 there were ‘large’ and ‘small’ poderi, let for very different rents, 
Here several farms had formed on one demesne.’ 

These large poderi were let afitto and ameg¢o, for fixed rents in kind or for 
half the crops. According to the survey of 1515 many farms were leased 
consistently in one of these two ways, but in practice, though some were 
let by the same kind of contract for years on end, many more passed from 
one type to the other and back again. Method may have lain behind these 
changes, but casual influences can also be suspected and perhaps a conflict 
of interest; mezzadria is known to have been unpopular among the peasantry 
and cases occur of tenants giving up before their lease expired; however 
other families prospered enough to take on several farms at once. Whatis 
true is that grants afitto were the more usual, though they might contain 
some element of share-cropping. In some parts of Tuscany mezzadria was 
already widely practised in the fourteenth century; it took more time to 
penetrate the mountain districts. 

Both contracts, afitto and amego, had many common features. Thus 
most tenants of home farms, whatever their type of holding, were expected 
to furnish, besides their rent, the measures of wood, eggs, and other pro- 
duce (called odlie), once paid by the castaldi. Sometimes they had to render 
services, but only a few ‘as required’.’ All undertook to be ‘good tenants 
(‘buoni lavoratori’?) and tend the land well; share-croppers had occa 
sionally to offer property of their own as security, the others—the affittaiuol 


early fos.; 119, fos. 62r, 67r; 120, fos. 2tr ff., g7v ff.; 121, fos. 85v ff., r1ar ff., 128r ff, 
137r, 16or ff.; 122, fos. 2v ff.; 135; 183, fos. 33v ff.; 184, fos. ro1r ff. Gradually the wor 
podere displaced the word curia and well before 1400 the tenants (conductores) of mano 
farms were being called simply ‘lavoratori’ or ‘nostri lavoratori’, though the old name 
clung (App. 589, fo. 4r: ‘lavoratorj e chastaldj’, a. 1414). 

1 ASF, Cam., App. 127, fos. 57v ff., 6or ff., 160r ff., 177r ff.; 135, fo. 148r; 136, fo 
Ir ff., 76v, g6r; 183, fo. 39r; 184, fos. 118v, 305r ff. Arch. Dip., Cam., 24 October 1333 
Large podert may have been formed out of pieces at Partina, where there had never been 
demesne, and Freggina: ibid., Cam., App. 91, fos. 79r-8or, 84r, 97v; 183, fo. 57v ff. The 
survey of 1515, after listing the buildings and lands of Contra, concludes: ‘Et hec omnit 
supra dicta bona faciunt unum predium quod dicitur il podere di Contra’: App. 184 
fos. 113V—-115r. 

* ASF, Cam., App. 123, fo. 236r ff.; 183, fos. 15r-18r, 64r, 84r ff., 197r, 220r, 2297; 184 
fos. 42r, 124r. The ‘Podere del Prato’ was merely one of several farms with special name, 
of which the Podere Bocci, near Ragginopoli, survives today. 

3 It is not suggested that in general the seasonal payments of hens and eggs (onoranz 
regalie, etc.) made by mezzadri to their landlords in both medieval and modern time 
originated in offerings by manorial bailiffs; they derive rather from the exenie of # 
earlier period. 
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—to find pledges (mallevadori). To be good tenants they were bound to 
reside (‘abitare la chasa’), and often to work no other land, at least without 
permission. hey might be required also to rent all their animals from the 
monastery, since it was usual for Camaldoli to advance livestock, parti- 
cularly oxen, but pigs, sheep, goats, cows, and even chickens as well. Oxen 
were frequently loaned (after valuation); other animals were held a soccio 
(‘mezo pro e mezo danno’) by lord and tenant who shared expenses and 
profits between them. In this way the monks let out great numbers of pigs 
every year to farrow and fatten for Christmas. Loans of grain and money 
were equally common, and half the seed-corn was regularly advanced to 
mezzadri. In every lease space was left to enter these accounts and the 
tenant doubtless kept a parallel record.! 

Other conditions, often elaborate, controlled farm practice. The tenant 
at departure must leave all the hay; he must cut no trees; he must atten- 
tively maintain ditches in the vineyards, and possibly make repairs at his 
expense. Occasionally improvements were contemplated or the planting of 
new vines. Grants to mezzadri were already at times precise in regulating 
details of work, though never so particular as they later became. The rents 
of mezzadri were not invariably the same nor always strictly half the crop. 
Sometimes only grain was mentioned; more usually grain and wine or half 
‘of everything grown’ (‘dicio che richoglia’). Quite often a higher propor- 
tion was taken of wine than other produce: half the wine with one-third of 
the grain, two-thirds of the wine with half the grain. The tenants aficto, 
paying fixed rents, frequently owed only grain of various kinds—apart 
from oblie and the produce of any lands, particularly vineyards, held 
amego. 

The manor farms and large podert formed the most valuable cultivated 
land of Camaldoli and for the greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were always granted by short-term leases, of three years or five. 
This was still the rule in 1500, but before then the practice of two hundred 
years had been repudiated at some few places and the leisurely system of 
perpetual rents permitted instead. Change began tentatively at Lonnano, 
one of the oldest home farms, which was let allivello for three lives in 1457 
for twelve bushels of grain and beans (with the money equivalent of the 
usual eblie) and an entry-fine of 150 florins. If the tenant could not pay the 
fine he would hold the farm afitto for five years in the normal way for 50 
bushels of grain. The perpetual grants prevailed: ten years later this podere 
was paying a perpetual rent of £57 and six bushels of beans and in 1515 
much the same. A similar process can be traced at Agna and Bucena, 
Sparena and Foiano, and perhaps Pratale.? At Bucena early in the six- 
teenth century the perpetual rent was high: 110 bushels of grain and a load 
(salma) of barley. Likewise at Sparena and Pratale, but at Agna a census 


1 Accounts in a lease of the podere at Ventrina, in 1445, show money loaned the tenant 
(a mezzadro) for clothes and shoes: ASF, Cam., App. 91, fo. 71v—72Vv. 

2 At La Capannuccia (near Pratovecchio) by contrast, a podere held in 1515 for a 
perpetual rent of £35 was later let ad medium: ibid., App. 184, fo. 195v. 
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of 40s., paid livellario iure, had replaced the grain rents of a few year 
earlier! 

Long before 1500 most demesne centres had been leased, but not all, 
Demesne farming was never given up altogether by Camaldoli and where 
retained was pursued energetically. Indeed some curte, which had been 
already let to farm, were resumed by the monks after 1350, either per. 
manently or for varying periods. The curia of Mausolea was regularly leased 
up to 1366; it was then intermittently worked and leased until made 
perpetual demesne early in the fifteenth century. In all other cases the 
curta was sooner or later re-let,” but for fifty years and more, until 1425 and 
even later, monastic demesne consistently supplied over one-third and 
sometimes half the grain collected annually in the Casentino. 

At every centre where demesne farming proceeded manorial servants 
were maintained: castaldi of the traditional kind, ploughmen (bz/olchi), 
conversi and so on, with casual labourers engaged to help them.* Day- 
labourers, some of them migratory and drawn from a wide area, were em- 
ployed in considerable numbers, particularly in spring and summer. In 
June 1421 for example more than 200 works were done by labourers in 
reaping alone at Soci, Moggiona and elsewhere, at the rate of 10s. a work, 
At Mausolea 140 works in the vineyard cost over £44 in 1439, and the wages 
for similar works in 1423 both there and at Ventrina and Pratale amounted 
to nearly £80. Recorded rates of pay range from 5s. 6d. to 10s. a day and 
varied with the type of work. A day’s work with oxen was paid 10s. in 
1395, but work with the hoe (‘azapare’) earned only 6s. in 1423.4 Labour 
services, excepting the few required from some of the greater tenants, were 
now performed almost solely by the monks’ dependent tenants at Moggi- 
ona, who owed several opere each every year. Spring and autumn works 
were everywhere the most durable and the services owed at Moggiona 


1For the large poderi see the rentals, accounts and catasti (p. 173, n. 2), the two 
fifteenth-century books of leases (p. 175, n. 1), and the following deeds: ASF, Arch. Dip. 
Cam., 26 December 1309, 24 February 1320, 26 August 1321, 24 October 1323, 8 August 
1346. 

2 Demesne farming was continuous only at Camaldoli, at Pratale till the fifteenth 
century, and later at Mausolea, but it is attested periodically from the second half of the 
fourteenth century at Agna, Badia a Prataglia, Bucena, Farneta, Moggiona, Monte, 
Soci, and Ventrina—all in the Casentino and near the monastery. 

3 Many farm servants were hired by the year or for shorter periods (ASF, Cam., App. 
539, fos. 151, 22r, 411, 43r, etc.; 566, fos. 8 ff., 34v, 55v, 69v, I0IT, etc.), but the categories 
are not all clearly defined. Ploughmen might be conversi (ibid., App. 484, fos. gr ff, 
18v ff.: a. 1395) or they might be paid (App. 125, fo. 254v: a. 1414); but conversi (on 
whom see Mittarelli, op. cit., i, app. col. 336 ff.) could also be hired workers (ASF, Cam, 
App. 129, fo. 18v: a. 1437), and appear in all kinds of jobs, as millers, agricultural 
tenants, farm servants and officers. In addition to 4 conversi with the prior the Florentine 
catasto of 1427 reported 19 monaci e chonversi at the Eremo, 84 at the Badia (ibid., Catasto 
191, fo. 255v). Resident castaldi are recorded in the Casentino up to circa 1370. 

4 One fante (farm labourer) in 1435 was being paid 15s. for every ‘work’. ASF, Cam, 
App. 539, fos. 45r, 471, etc.; 546, fos. 44r ff., 53v ff.; 566, fo. 3v ff.; 567, fo. 8v; cf. App. 
118, opening fos.; 129, fos. 13r, 16v, 17Vv ff.; 484, fo. 1. For grain prices in 1395 and 1423 
cf. p. 174, n. 7, p. 180, n. 1. Tenants of Camaldoli seem quite often to have increased their 
income as paid labourers of the monks, and some members of tenant families occur among 
manorial servants hired by the year: App. 566, fo. 34v (a. 1395). 
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were rendered together on particular days in spring and summer as 
ploughing, reaping, or other work, and in the late fourteenth century 
numbered over 300. Normally they do not seem to have been exacted in 
full, but there is no hint of permanent commutation, and they were still 
formally due in the sixteenth century. By that time demesne farming was 
confined to Camaldoli itself, Mausolea, and an occasional vineyard else- 
where, like the ‘Vigna dei Romiti’ at Pratovecchio. Rents were more 
constant than harvests, as the records show, and on all other estates the 
costs and hazards of farming had been transferred to tenants before 1450.1 


IV 


Economic organisation had therefore altered, in the direction forecast 
two centuries earlier and in a manner common to great estates in western 
Europe everywhere. But even if the demesne curie had changed their pur- 
pose, rents and produce had still to be collected and administration pre- 
served over the monks’ widespread lands. In the later Middle Ages, from 
about 1400, this task was partially entrusted to men called ‘factors’ who, 
though fewer in number than the castaldi, inherited much of their work. 
Factors were maintained in Foiano, Castiglion Aretino, Arezzo, Anghiari, 
and perhaps the Casentino. Unlike the castaldi, they were not lay brethren, 
but either laymen or, more commonly, ecclesiastics, heads of religious 
houses in the district. At Anghiari there was a granary and doubtless at the 
other centres also, and the factors of Castiglion Aretino and Foiano had 
servants (famiglia); but there is no sign of demesne. The principal duty of 
these officials was to lease out land, gather rents and see that farms yielded 
good profits: the factor of Foiano was rewarded in 1474 for having ‘acre- 
sciuti ifructi di poderi nostri nella sua factoria’. Some of the produce paid 
as rent was carried to Camaldoli, but more was sold in local markets or 
loaned to tenants. Factors were controlled from the monastery, and if they 
overspent, as sometimes happened, the deficit was made up from there.? 

In the Casentino, where there is only casual mention of a factor,* 
granaries were maintained at Moggiona, Bibbiena, Soci, and Camaldoli. 
Here grain was gathered each year from foodrents, tithe, demesne produce 
and the profits of the mill at Camaldoli. Rent was delivered by tenants or 
fetched by carriers hired on yearly contract, and the total quantity of grain 
was often great. Exclusive of spelt, barley, and other coarse biada, it ranged 
from roughly 2,500 bushels in the last years before 1400 to over 3,000 in 
certain seasons of the early fifteenth century. Most of this crop came from 

1 Bucena was briefly in the hands of the monks in 1485: ASF, Cam., App. 136, fo. 67v. 
For labour services at Moggiona and the details of demesne farming everywhere see 
general refs. supra, p. 173, n. 2, infra, p. 180, n. 2. 

* ASF, Cam., App. 91, fo. 140; 126, fos. rov, 202r ff., 2511 ff.; 127, fos. 57r ff., 59Vv, 
for ff., gor ff., 117r, 157r ff., 160r, 177r, 180r, 187v; 129, fos. 58r ff.; 130, fo. rar; 132, 
fo. 124.V3 135, fos. 148r ff.; 136, fos. 77r, 193V; 546, fo. 3v; 184, fo. 325r; 569, fos. roor ff., 
18r ff.; 1000, 1011-12, etc. 

3In 1439 a certain Paolo, ‘nostro factore’, paid out the money for works done at 


Mausolea; but the same man was responsible for selling produce in Castiglion Aretino: 
ibid., App. 567, fos. 8v, gr, cf. App. 589, fos. 54r ff. (a. 1435). 
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the Casentino and the greater part was needed for food, but a profitable 
proportion was regularly sold,' and there was often a surplus. Grain had to 
be kept for seed and loaned to tenants and other people, but it served as 
well to pay salaries and all kinds of expenses. This variety of use partly 
explains why the monks who sold grain had also sometimes to buy it, 
Indeed from time to time they bought many commodities produced on 
their own estates: the coarser crops for example, normally used as fodder, 
or wine, and even eggs. Certain vineyards were among the most carefully 
tended properties of the monastery and part of their yield was sold; wine 
rents were also clearly favoured; but a good white wine had still to be 
bought occasionally to put on the prior’s table.? 

Crops were only one source of profit from the land. The Casentino isa 
region of extensive pasture and wood, and when the Florentine commis. 
sioners in 1427 surveyed the abbey lands, they paused to notice the large 
stock of cattle and sheep maintained by the monks. Monastic herds and 
pastures are mentioned from an early period, but precise information is 
delayed almost till the fifteenth century. Camaldoli then kept a yearly 
flock of about 500 sheep, with some 50 or 60 head of cattle and a certain 
quantity of horses and goats. Judged by English standards these figures are 
small, but in practice the total number of beasts on the summer pastures of 
Camaldoli might be double as much. Every year local villagers, tenants of 
the house among them and sometimes men from further off, put animals 
to graze with the flocks and herds of the monastery; over 600 sheep were 
kept there by a Florentine in 1419, more than by Camaldoli itself. The 
monks took various herbage-rents, often high, for these rights of common 
pasture. Typical was an agreement of 1369, granting the villagers of 
Casalino grazing rights for 40 head of cattle and 150 sheep on the rich 
pastures of Asqua near Poppi; 40s. were charged for every bestia grossa, 10s. 
for every bestia menuda, and a rent of £14—altogether a sum of £170. 

Occasionally pasture was leased and also meadow;? by 1515 in fact the 
pastures of Asqua itself were granted out, for a mere seven gold florins 


1 As in 1364 for example when 500 staia were sold at 10s. per staio or 1395 when 870 
staia were sold for £1,142; in that year a large amount of bread was also sold, ‘per gli 
pastori’, making the total proceeds £1,749: ibid., App. 119, fo. 140v; 123, fos. 153r ff. 

* The vineyards of Mausolea, Pratale, and Moggiona were valued in 1427 at £785 
14s. 5d., £235 14s. 4d. and £78 11s. 8d. respectively, all three worked directly. By 
contrast oil was not prominent among local products, and the monks spent heavily onit 
till they acquired farms in the upper Val d’Arno (cf. supra, p. 175). Another common 
commodity bought (and sold) was salt. ASF, Catasti 191, fos. 253v, 255v ff.; ibid., Cam, 
App. 107, fo. 1v; 118, first fos.; 119, fo. 62r ff.; 121, fos. 124r, 159v ff.; 123, fos. 1vff, 
33 ff., 52r ff., 77r ff., 104r ff., 117v, 153r ff., 160v ff., 172v, 202r ff., 235r, 261Vv fF.; 124, 
fos. 116, 152Vv ff., 186v ff.; 125, fos. 147r ff., 17197 ff., 254r ff., last fos.; 126, fos. ror, 417 ff, 
2o2r ff., 251r ff.; 127, fos. 57r ff., 150r ff., 1724 ff.; 129; 130, fos. 6r ff.; 132, fos. 4or, 
4ir ff., 76r ff.; 134, fos. 114r ff.; 484, fos. ar ff., 24v ff.; 499-500, 539, 546-8, 566, fos. 
gr, 20r; 567, 569, 590. 

* But much meadow was kept in the hands of the monks, and although labour service 
for cutting hay were exacted (e.g. ibid., App. 123, fo. 173), costs of maintenance wert 
high: ‘Per fare seghare fieno ne’ loro prati di quelle montagnie, ispendono ogni anno 
almeno f. 30 per le loro bestie da soma e da chavalcare e per quelle v’arivan 
de’forestieri’, etc. (ASF, Catasti, 191, fo. 255v: a. 1427). 
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A TUSCAN MONASTIC LORDSHIP 


(£49). Most home farms included meadow, which Camaldoli continued 
to share by granting tenants livestock asoccio. Grants asoccio were widely 
used by Camaldoli in the later Middle Ages and increasingly as time went 
on, until in 1463 the monks committed a third of all their sheep ‘a soccida 
dericta’ to one man, who by the terms agreed was to meet most of the costs. 
The purpose of such grants may have been to shed in part the risks of 
animal husbandry. The livestock of the monastery was controlled by a 
general herdsman, a salaried converso, with paid subordinates,’ some of 
whose accounts survive to show how high costs might be. What helped to 
raise expenses and make calculation difficult was the practice of trans- 
humance. The pastures of Camaldoli were used from April to October; 
then, in the autumn and long before the Apennine snows which caused so 
much discomfort to the monks,* great composite herds and flocks were 
gathered, private and monastic, to make the yearly journey to winter 
pastures, in the Tuscan Maremme, beyond Siena and Volterra, or north- 
ward to Ravenna and other parts of Romagna. Inevitably losses occurred 
by the way: of 487 sheep sent to the Maremma by Camaldoli in 1450 only 
441 returned—the rest had died (‘laltre son morte’), and it was the same 
in other years. 

There can be little doubt that sales of stock and produce were intended 
in part to justify this elaborate activity. Domestic needs had certainly to be 
satisfied first: true to medieval practice oxen were for plough and draught, 
not for fattening, much of the great quantity of cheese produced each year 
(from sheep’s milk) was consumed at Camaldoli, and even some of the 
wool was put out locally for weaving by the wives of conversi, or amego.* 
Even so the monks sold most of their fleeces and bought much if not most 
of their cloth. Cheeses were regularly sold and animals too, either locally or 
at the larger towns like Florence or Ravenna. If one object of animal 
husbandry was sale for a profit then receipts did not always meet expenses: 
in 1450-1 costs amounted to over £660 but proceeds from the sale of 
lambs, fleeces and cheese fell short of this by more than £100, and the next 
year’s deficit was greater still.4 


1 As in earlier days there were also special servants in charge of goats, cows, and pigs: 
ASF, Cam., App. 107, fo. 4v; 484, fos. 18r, 204, etc. 

**Perché nel’Eremo di quella contrada abonda di verno tanta neve che ghuasta 
labitazione per la sua umidita e frigidita in tale forma, che ssi ispende ogni anno per lo 
meno in ma(n)ttenere l’abitazione f. 100’ (ASF, Catasti, 191, fo. 256r). 

>The monks sometimes put out flax, produced on certain estates, to be spun and 
woven (ASF, Cam., App. 126, fo. 2v ff.), and there was a monastic cobbler, hired and 
paid by the year, who may have made some use of the hides and skins from monastic 
beasts; but most of his leather was purchased, and even some of the shoes, which 
were regularly issued to the monks and farm hands (ibid., App. 129, fo. gor ff.; 
484, fo. gr ff.; 518, fo. gor ff.; 539, fos. 15r ff., 2er ff., 8ov, g4r; 566, fos. 18v, 2Ir, gor, 
567; 569, etc. 

‘For the details of pasture and animal husbandry see ASF, Catasti, 191, fo. 255v; 
Statuti, 442-3; Cam., App. 10; 91, fos. 41r, 48r, 50v, 94r, 122r, etc.; 118, first fos.; 119, fo. 
140r; 120, fos. 82, r1or, 142r ff.; 121, fos. 157v, 188r ff.; 122, fo. 17r; 125, fos. 175r ff; 
207Vv ff.; 126, fo. 7v; 127, fos. ar ff., 129, fos. g1r, 32v, 34V; 130, fo. 66r; 184, fo. 204r; 
484, fos. 4v ff., 18r, 21v fF.; 499-500, 518, 539, 546-8, 566-7, 569, 590, 595, 609 passim; 
Arch. Dip., Cam., 17 October 1368. 
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Beside stock-raising there was another source of income, almost 
peculiar to Camaldoli, of great and growing importance to the monastic 
economy. This was the dense forest of fir and beech, the ‘selva grande 
dabeti’, which surrounded the hermitage. It had long been under the ‘ban- 
power’ of the monks and severe penalties for cutting the trees are promin- 
ently placed in the statutes of Moggiona. Its value to the monastery was 
assessed in 1427 at about £360, yielding £25 yearly from the sale of wood, 
This was an average and possibly moderate estimate. In the later fifteenth 
century Camaldoli was selling hundreds of wagon-loads (traine) of wood at 
50s. and 60s. each, and payments in the past had often been as high. Con- 
tracts to sell standing timber go back nearly to 1300 and doubtless occurred 
before. In 1316 a Florentine company agreed to buy 3,000 fir-trees, send- 
ing woodcutters, who were promised quarters in the monastery; 3,000 fir- 
trees cost 2,500 gold florins. Later instances are similar, though not all pay- 
ments were in money; when the prior let the slopes (a/pz) of Prataglia and 
Camaldoli for a year to two wooddealers in 1394 he took his rent in timber 
(50 ‘cultelli di legno di faggio nuovi e bianchi’). The dealers were often 
local, but there were usually Florentines among them, and their traffic was 
not confined to wood. They must have encamped with their workmen near 
the hermitage; the monks sold them wine and no doubt other produce, but 
purchased in return a variety of goods such as cloth, and also carrying 
services.! Camaldoli prized its trees highly and cultivated them with great 
care in the centuries which followed; even so in 1871 the forest which had 
first attracted S. Romuald and his eremites became the property of the 
Italian state.* 


Vv 


Apart from trade in timber the phases and development of economic 
life at Camaldoli were characteristic of the time. Rights of jurisdiction had 
been reduced, but were permitted to survive as they did on other feudal 
lordships of the church. In most districts foodrents prevailed over money 
rents and short-term leases were common. By 1500 the normal components 
of many estates were formed by various small holdings dispersed about one 
or two large tenements, which were often old demesne centres let to farm. 
In grants of demesne and other large farms sharecropping was extensively 
used and the main terms of what became a typical Tuscan tenure were 
already forecast: the tenant’s duty to reside, the division of crops into half- 
shares, the contribution in half-shares by landlord and tenant of the mov- 
able capital, and the landlord’s regulation of husbandry. Contracts of 
soccida recur no less than mezzadria. 


1 The Modenese monastery of Frassinoro made carrying services a regular part of the 
rent for its woodland, obtaining thereby transport for the produce on its estates in the 
plain: G. Bucciardi, Montefiorino e le terre della badia di Frassinoro, Modena 1926-32, ii. 131-2 

2 ASF, Catasti, 191, fo. 235v; Statuti, 442-3; Cam., App. 120, fo. 94V; 514; 539, fo. 106, 
etc.; 566, fos. 12v ff., 14v; 567, fo. tv ff.; 590; Arch. Dip., Cam., 31 October 1316, 15 
March 1319, 8 August 1394. Pasqui, op. cit., ii. 121. The oblie from home farms included 
wood: supra, p. 176. 
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A TUSCAN MONASTIC LORDSHIP 


All these details are usual and familiar, but are not perhaps normally 
looked for on monastic estates. The spread of mezzadria is regarded as the 
work of urban capitalists, not monks; and there are other singularities, 
awkward relics of the time when feudal property was vigorous, that call for 
equal emphasis. Customary tenures persist on the ancient lands round 
Camaldoli and with them labour services. Still more, demesne farming, 
sustained by wage-labour, is still carried on to the sixteenth century, yield- 
ing a good return. Above all there is no serious evidence of material or 
moral collapse and little sign of encroachment by acquisitive laymen. 
Camaldoli kept a tighter grip on its estates than many churches. Some 
debt there was and always had been and some loss of land is reported in the 
1515 catasto. There was also a tendency in later years to revive long-term 
leases; but grants to townsmen for insufficient rents are fairly common 
only on the Florentine properties.! Toward the end of the fifteenth century 
the monks took to leasing in a single grant all their estates near Arezzo—at 
Anghiari, Castiglion Aretino, and so on, which up to then had been ad- 
ministered by factors. But the rents were always high—up to 850 bushels of 
grain, with quantities of wine, oil, etc., the lessee was usually an ecclesias- 
tic, one of the abbots or priors who had formally acted as factor, and 
whether monk or layman, was still normally charged with the factor’s 
administrative duties. There is no question here of capitalist pillage of 
church lands. 

For these reasons Camaldoli seems exceptional and will possibly 
remain so. But medieval society offers endless variation, and in northern 
Italy particularly, where no monarchy survived to encourage common 
traditions, it is difficult to distinguish with proper emphasis the affinities 
and differences of each community. Every town, whether governed by 
commune or despot, was intimately like its neighbours, yet followed a 
history all its own; and what was true of towns was true of great estates. 

1 ASF, Cam., App. 184, fo. 311r ff. Stray examples occur also in the Valdarno, and at 
Subbiano, Brolio (nr. Foiano), and Montecchio (nr. Bibbiena), but conditions at 


Montecchio were unusual, and the lands at Brolio were recovered during the sixteenth 
century. 


2 Ibid., App. 91, fos. 158v ff.; 174r ff., 179; 92, fo. 14r; 136, fos. 76v ff., 116v ff., 132r, 
179r, 193V; 184, fo. 287r ff. 








Contemporary Views on the Proposals 
for the Alienation of Capitular Property in 
England (1832-1840) 


by P. J. WELCH 





n the late twenties and the thirties of the nineteenth century, the failure 

of the Anglican Church to provide adequate pastoral superintendence 

became glaringly obvious. There were too few churches and clergymen 
in the new industrial and urban areas, and even in the rural districts 
poverty restricted the usefulness of many of the clergy. The Commission of 
Inquiry! appointed by Grey in 1831 reported that the average annual 
income of each living was £278.? 

Enemies, of course, insisted that the revenues of the Church were not 
so much inadequate as ill-distributed and mismanaged; and even friendly 
critics among churchmen themselves were proposing readjustments and 
diversions. Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, put forward a 
scheme to raise the annual value of Queen Anne’s Bounty from £10,000 to 
£35,000 by increasing the contributions from richer livings.* Other pro- 
posals were even more drastic. The British Critic, in 1832, came out in 
favour of diverting a great part of the income of cathedral chapters to 
parishes in the more populous towns.‘ In the same year, Lord Henley, 
Peel’s brother-in-law, published a detailed plan for the complete reform of 
the Church, with special attention to bishoprics and cathedrals. Deans, 
assisted by two chaplains, should be responsible for cathedral services and 
all prebends should disappear, except at Oxford, where they would be 
annexed to parishes in the city.5 The Christian Remembrancer attacked this 
plan because it fell into ‘the very popular mistake of speaking of Church 
property as ifit were one large common fund, very partially apportioned’ 
whilst Perceval maintained that the State had no right whatever to inter- 
fere with the endowments of the Church.’ 


1 Popularly known as the Church Revenues Commission. 

2 W. L. Mathieson, English Church Reform, 112-3. 

8 E. Burton, Thoughts upon the Demand for Church Reform, 25-7. 

4 British Critic (Third Series), xi. 230-1. 

5 For the argument that Blomfield and Henley were intimate and that Henley supplied 
Blomfield with many of his ideas on Church Reform see J. T. Middaugh, The Reform of 
the Church of England, 1830-1841, 265-9. 

® Christian Remembrancer, xiv (December 1832), 735-6. 

7 A. P. Perceval, A Letter to Lord Henley, 4. 
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ALIENATION OF CAPITULAR PROPERTY 


But others were more open to persuasion, and by 1834 opinion among 
churchmen had moved sufficiently far for Blomfield to be able to declare 
publicly his belief that ‘some alterations ought . . . to be made in the present 
arrangement of certain parts of the property belonging to the Church.” 
Although he himself had raised all the smaller livings in his gift to an 
annual value of £50, with an ‘additional contingent augmentation,’ the 
revenues of bishoprics generally were not extensive,? and it was the capit- 
ular bodies which could contribute most in this way.’ In the same year, in 
the Tamworth manifesto, Peel advocated an improved distribution of the 
revenues of the Church in order to extend its just influence. Early in 1835 
he appointed a Commission to consider, among other Church matters, 
‘the state of the several cathedrals and collegiate churches in England and 
Wales, with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may render them 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church.’ 

On this Commission, with a number of sympathetic laymen, sat the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, Howley and Vernon Harcourt; and 
Blomfield, Kaye and Monk, bishops of London, Lincoln and Gloucester 
respectively. In their reports, issued at intervals during 1835-7, the Com- 
missioners recommended many changes, but among the most controversial 
were those affecting the cathedrals. The Commissioners advocated the 
abolition of nearly all the non-residentiary prebends as they became 
vacant. Only a few were to remain for deserving clergymen. This proposal 
sounded much more sweeping than it really was, because the preferments 
were either of little value or were lucrative only on the renewal of leases. 
The rents paid under these leases were mostly nominal, but the conditions 
of tenure involved the payment by the lessees at uncertain dates of a ‘fine’, 
which sometimes amounted to several thousands of pounds. Such fines 
constituted one of the main sources of the revenue of capitular bodies. 

The suppression of these prebends would result in the transfer of prop- 
erty from the cathedrals to a common fund, by means of which the Church 
might distribute its revenues more evenly. But the report embodying the 
proposal was the signal for an outburst from various quarters.‘ A typical 
utterance was that delivered by archdeacon Lyall, who maintained that 
the property of cathedral bodies was originally given them for the precise 
purposes to which it was now being applied. To interfere with the inten- 
tions of pious founders was sacrilege.® All cathedral chapters except three 
protested;* and in their Fifth Report the Commissioners made some con- 
cessions. The patronage of cathedral bodies would be left untouched, as 
long as existing members survived. But, even so, the chapter of Canter- 
bury sent an address to all other capitular bodies, urging them to continue 


1C. J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1834, 17. 

* Ibid., 23. 3 Thid., 24. 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine (New Series), vi. 451-62, 563-77; Quarterly Review, lviii. 196-254. 

5 W. R. Lyall, Sentiments of the Clergy on the Question of Church Reform, briefly stated in a 
Charge. . . to the Archdeaconry of Colchester, 13. 

* For an excellent summary of these protests, see C. K. Francis Brown, A History of the 
English Clergy, 1800-1900, 55-60. 
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their campaign of agitation and, in particular, to plead that counsel might 
represent them before Parliament. 

More devastating than any counsel—at any rate, superficially—was 
Sydney Smith, who claimed that, whilst he sincerely advocated Church 
reform, he could have suggested much less violent and revolutionary ways 
of achieving it.! The many valuable prizes which all curates hoped to draw 
sometime in their careers were to disappear for the sake of adding a few 
pounds to poor livings; the incumbents of these would still be a collection 
of consecrated beggars. The proposed pillage of cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, divided among all the benefices of England, would amount to 
£5 12s. 64d. per incumbent per annum.” The upheaval necessary to pro- 
duce this trifling addition would accustom the enemies of the Church to 
disturbances in ecclesiastical affairs. When men entered the Church they 
knew all about tiny stipends, but hoped to avoid them, just as a barrister 
hoped to survive his briefless days. The laity would never agree to ensure 
that every clergymen’s stipend should be adequate and, therefore, the laity 
could not complain about the present inequalities. Any effort to equalise 
stipends would merely result in a fanatical and worse-educated clergy.* 

Archdeacon Thorp argued on similar lines. He considered it unwise, in 
point of economy, to diminish by the suppression of cathedral dignities the 
honours and rewards of the profession. They were not numerous or ex- 
orbitant, and their holders had rendered good service to the Church. The 
new distribution could not provide equally for the whole body of clergy, 
and there must always be poverty and stations in the Church as well as in 
the secular social structure. Sydney Smith admitted the sordidness of this 
view; for, of course, men ought to follow Christ without regard to pecuniary 
motives. But if the Judaea of the first century had forsaken Mammon, the 
England of 1837 had not. 

Much of Sydney Smith’s argument depended upon his contention that 
cathedrals were as useful as churches. He laughed at the reformers, because 
from their talk one might suppose ‘that some methods of instruction took 
place in the cathedrals other than prayers or sermons . . . that lectures 
were read on chemistry or lessons given in dancing’. A cathedral was not 
‘a Mechanics’ Institute or a vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter 
boys.’® 

But Sydney Smith, pungently as he wrote, had in reality a great con- 
tempt for the attitude and spirit of the chapters. The most cogent reason 
for suppressing them was, in his opinion, the ‘abominable trash and non- 
sense they . .. published since the beginning of the dispute.’ They had not 
the elements of sedition in them: ‘if one bishop was to come in his ponti- 
ficals and charge them, they would all run away, and then thank him for 
his charge and beg him to publish it.’* Another critic of the chapters was 


1S. Smith, Collected Works, iii. 342-3. 2 Ibid., 387. 8 Ibid., 312-5. 
4C. Thorp, A Charge to the Archdeaconry of Durham, 1838, 6-7. 

5 §. Smith, Collected Works, iii. 378. 

® W. L. Mathieson, op. cit., 172, note i. 
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William Selwyn, canon of Ely and friend of Gladstone. He considered it 
quite right to make every effort to get the Commissioners’ proposals 
amended, but he saw that a purely negative attitude was useless and he 
despaired of anything else from the Chapter Committee in London, which 
had formed itself into a body of resistance. After a great deal of confused 
deliberation, all that it could evolve as a definite counter-proposal was an 
offer to the Ecclesiastical Commission of one-third of the incomes of all 
future members of the chapters. Selwyn pointed out that this was not only 
selfish and unethical but also short-sighted. The chapters ought not to 
press parliament to legalise any such objectionable measure: it would not 
secure them against subsequent encroachments.” 

Selwyn’s disappointment was all the more acute, because he himself 
was full of suggestions. He asked Gladstone’s advice about the expediency 
of a petition to the queen, praying that the Commissioners’ proposals 
should be submitted to the clergy collectively for their approval before 
they were brought to the notice of parliament.* He thought it quite reason- 
able to expect chapters to set aside, for general church purposes, a fair 
proportion of their dividends, say five, seven, or even ten per cent. This 
money should be distributed by themselves and the bishops jointly.‘ 
Another positive suggestion was that cathedrals should make themselves 
responsible for National Schools.* In fact, cathedral chapters were exactly 
what the Church needed if she was to organise education effectively on 
Anglican principles.* The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had made an un- 
fortunate mistake in thinking of cathedrals purely in terms of revenues. 
Duties and local circumstances appeared very remote considerations. This 
was the natural result of yielding to the spirit of the times and of thinking 
that parishes alone mattered.’ 

The same point was made, but much more bitterly, by Blakesley, the 
dean of Lincoln. He considered that the Commission was unduly influ- 
inced by ‘the popular cry for church room and for preachers.’ This led 
everyone to think that a resident clergyman in every parish was the one 
thing necessary to salvation. The Commissioners, by their ‘mean and 
cowardly’ attitude, had shown no faith in the honour of any class of clergy 
orin the willingness of the nation to remedy real defects, other than by the 
misappropriation of funds. If only the leaders of the Church had explained 
how things really stood, a sufficient fund would have come into being 
through subscriptions and bequests. Instead, the Commissioners had re- 
garded the country as ‘sold to Mammon’,’ and had, by their recommenda- 


1See Selwyn’s letters to Gladstone: 20 February 1839 (B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 
196); 16 March 1839 (B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 219). 

?B.M. Add. MS. 44357, fol. 82: Selwyn to Gladstone, 4. March 1840. 

*B.M. Add. MS. 44355, fol. 178: Selwyn to Gladstone, 31 January 1837. 

‘B.M. Add. MS. 44357, fol. 94: Selwyn to Gladstone, 14 March 1840. 

5B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 55: Selwyn to Gladstone, 20 April 1838. 

*B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 189: Selwyn to Gladstone, 13 February 1839. 

™B.M. Add. MS. 44355, fol. 178: Selwyn to Gladstone, 31 January 1837. 

*B.M. Add. MS. 44355, fol. 209: Blakesley to Gladstone, 24 March 1837. 
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tions, most unjustly treated as of little account the learned element in the 
Establishment.! 

Blakesley was by no means the only one to make much of the cathedrals’ 
connection with learning. Sydney Smith spoke of ‘the thousand useful 
purposes’ that cathedrals might serve: they might, for example, super- 
intend the clergy of the diocese and exercise general supervision over 
education.* Pusey argued that capitular endowments encouraged the study 
of theology,* and Gladstone considered that ‘a purely parochial ministry’ 
was inadequate to maintain ‘the truth of religion unimpaired’.* Phillpotts 
developed this argument in a letter to Peel,® and, in his Charge of 1836, he 
asserted that cathedral establishments afforded the ‘inestimable benefit .., 
of nourishing men of talents and learning, fitting them to be defenders of 
the faith.’* Amid all this emphasis on theological scholarship a more 
obvious element in religious worship was not forgotten. At least one con- 
temporary pleaded the cause of cathedral choirs. The Commissioners’ 
proposals would ruin them. The desecrators should think again, if they 
entertained any ‘lingering regard for the music of the sanctuary.” 

The chapters also found it hard to understand why they were to receive 
such drastic treatment whilst the bishoprics were making no very obvious 
sacrifices. In particular, capitular patronage was actually to be transferred 
to the bishops. But there were two very convincing arguments in favour of 
such a diversion, as Monk pointed out. Livings in the gift of a chapter were 
usually scattered throughout the kingdom. If they were transferred to the 
bishop in whose diocese they were situated, it would make easier the 
equalisation of episcopal incomes. A much more important advantage was 
that a diocesan bishop was far more likely than a far-away chapter to know 
of the merits of an obscure and friendless clergyman.® 

One would expect cathedral dignitaries to be unsympathetic to the 
idea of any interference with their property. What is not so natural was the 
attitude of the bishops, although of course some of these were also members 
of cathedral chapters by virtue of the commendams they held. Maltby of 
Durham was in favour of giving speedy legislative effect to the Commis 
sioners’ proposals,® and Copleston of Llandaff, by implication, conceded 
the case for some revolutionary alterations in Church revenues when he 
asserted that ‘the first lien upon the endowment of any particular churchis 
the decent support of him who performs the duty of it.’!° But, with these 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 44355, fol. 197: Blakesley to Gladstone, 18 February 1837. 
2S. Smith, Collected Works, iii. 360. 
3 E. B. Pusey, Remarks on the Prospective and Past Benefits of Cathedral Institutions, 73. 
‘D.C. Lathbury, The Correspondence on Church and Religion of W. E. Gladstone, i. 46. 
5H. Phillpotts, Correspondence between the . . . Bishop of Exeter and Members of the Com- 
mission of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, 18-9. 
° H. Phillpotts, A Charge... to the Clergy of... Exeter... in 1836, 29. 
7H. Philipps, Remarks on a Bill now before Parliament . . . in a Letter to the . . . Bishop of 
London, 5. 
8 J. H. Monk, A Charge delivered. ..in... 1838, 24-7. 
® H. O. 44/32: Maltby to Russell, 2 July 1839. 
10 E. Copleston, The Charge of 1833, 17. 
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qualifications, it is true to say that the only bishops who spoke out strongly 
in favour of the Fourth Report were those who were members of the Com- 
mission which produced it. 

Bagot of Oxford expected that the cathedrals would ‘eventually fall to 
ruin and decay, through the inadequacy of the funds now left to defray the 
necessary expenditure on repairs. The Established Church generally 
would receive no benefit from the alienation of cathedral property.’! Deni- 
son of Salisbury assured his clergy that he in general agreed with the views 
on cathedral establishments expressed in their petition. He deprecated any 


' interference with the finances of cathedral chapters, however well-inten- 





tioned the meddlers might be.? Charles Sumner of Winchester could not 
agree with the Commissioners that the endowments of capitular bodies 
were intended merely to provide daily services and maintain the fabric of 
the cathedrals. These endowments were intended to do much more; and, 
if they did not, the remedy was to put pressure upon cathedrals to make 
more fruitful use of them, not to divert them to other purposes, especially 
as no single parish would profit very much from such a wholesale and 
drastic alienation.$ 

Instead, Charles Sumner would have had recourse to the principle of 
annexation. This had been put into force in his own diocese, and, by means 
of it, the ecclesiastical officers had received adequate incomes, whilst at the 
same time sixteen livings in the patronage of the dean and chapter had 
been augmented. It had not been necessary to alienate any of the cathedral 
revenues from their legitimate purposes.‘ Phillpotts considered that those 
prebends which did not confer seats in chapters and which in some dioceses 
were both numerous and opulent might well be annexed to poor vicarages 
belonging to them or even to other ill-endowed benefices in the gift of the 
same patrons, But this would not benefit, and ought not to benefit, parishes 
whose ecclesiastical revenues were occupied by lay impropriators;® and, 
whatever happened, he hoped that ‘the rude hand of the innovator’ would 
not be placed on those ‘invaluable storehouses of Christian lore’, the 
cathedral chapters.® 

In 1834, Kaye had spoken much to the same effect. He declared that 
he ‘earnestly deprecated’ any ‘project for alienating the funds provided for 
the maintenance of our cathedrals.’? Similarly Howley said in his Primary 
Charge to the clergy of Canterbury that he hoped that the time would 
never come when either religious prejudice, philosophical theory, or secular 
avidity would succeed in destroying cathedral establishments.® There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that Vernon Harcourt and Monk did not fully 
share the feelings of Kaye and Howley. Yet Howley, Kaye and Monk, 


1R. Bagot, A Charge... to the Clergy of... Oxford, 1838, 9. 
2 E. Denison, A Charge . . . to the Clergy of . . . Salisbury, 1839, 15. 


3 C.R. Sumner, A Charge... to the Clergy of... Winchester, 1837, 15-7. 
‘ Ibid., 17-8. 
5 H. Phillpotts, A Charge... to the Clergy of .. . Exeter, 1833. * Tbid., 29. 


7 J. Kaye, A Charge... to the Clergy of .. . Lincoln, 1834, 31. 
8 British Critic (Third Series), xiii. (January 1833), 217-9. 
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three of the ‘ecclesiastical butchers’, as Blakesley calls them,! vigorously 
supported and defended the famous Fourth Report. Monk said that he 
‘yielded to none in respect and attachment to cathedral establishments’? 
but he pointed out that ‘such a deficiency of spiritual instruction’ con- 
fronted the Commissioners, that it seemed only right to ask the chapters to 
make a material sacrifice.? A graduated tax on benefices would have been 
inadequate, because by far the greater number of livings over £500 in 
annual value were in the patronage of laymen, who would have called any 
such scheme confiscation.* 

The Commissioners had therefore little difficulty in recommending the 
appropriation of independent and non-residentiary prebends as the only 
effective method of procuring spiritual instruction for populous districts,5 
Monk explained that a considerable amount of ecclesiastical property was 
involved, and this was at that time of the least possible service to the 
Church. For the endowment, instead of contributing to the annual income 
of the incumbent of it, was generally let upon a lease for three lives. Thus 
one holder derived no emolument from the property during the whole of 
his incumbency, whilst another would obtain a considerable sum by grant- 
ing a new lease for an indefinite period, sometimes for fifty years. Monk 
insisted that there was very little opposition to the recommendation to end 
this capricious system and to make the property available to the fund for 
endowing small livings.® 

Kaye explained even more cogently and fully the reasons for his con- 
version to the principle of redistribution. He started from the premise that 
the Church would never be efficient until inequalities disappeared.’ To 
blame the Commissioners for interfering with capitular property was to 
blame them for doing exactly what the Government had intended them to 
do.* Kaye himself had been perfectly well aware that many livings, even 
in the mainly agricultural diocese of Lincoln, would require a large aug- 
mentation before they could support a resident minister. But it was the 
investigations of the Commission that were so revealing as to be decisive; 
and he had no idea that such spiritual destitution existed in the towns 
until he digested the facts detailed in the Second Report of the Commis- 
sion. No man, in fact, could fairly judge the proposals embodied in the 
Fourth Report, until he had seen these.® 

The Commission had considered other suggestions and remedies. But 
voluntary help from individuals would have been quite insufficient;!° and 
Kaye agreed with Monk that a graduated scale of taxation of benefices 
was open to grave objections.!! The annexation of stalls to ill-endowed 
benefices in populous districts would have been only a very partial remedy. 
The parts of the country most impoverished spiritually—Yorkshire, 


1B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 247: Blakesley to Gladstone, 23 April 1839. 
2 J. H. Monk, A Charge... to the Clergy of... Gloucester and Bristol, 1838, 16. 


3 Ibid., 17. 4 Tbid., 13-4. 5 Tbid., 14. 6 Ibid., 14-5. 

7J. Kaye, A Letter to . . . the Archbishop of Canterbury on the Recommendations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 3-4. ‘ 

8 Tbid., 9. ® Tbid., 21. 10 Thid., 23-4. 11 Tbid., 24-5. 
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Lancashire and Staffordshire—were precisely the parts where the cath- 
edrals were most slenderly endowed. Moreover, stalls were rightly re- 
garded as rewards for a life spent in the service of the Church, and no one 
expected their incumbents to engage in strenuous pastoral activity. To 
make use of cathedral revenues in the way the Commission suggested was 
the only solution.? 

These explanations from two bishops hitherto opposed to any inter- 
ference with capitular property should have impressed critics, especially as 
Monk and Kaye on the whole represented two different schools of thought 


' in the Church. The chapters and their friends, however, persisted in their 


theory that Blomfield, ‘a tremendous Gordian knot-cutter’,? dominated the 
Commission. It was he, they said, who evolved the objectionable schemes 
of alienation, and his episcopal colleagues, carried along by his impetuous 
and imperious bustle, obsequiously followed him. The strictures, therefore, 
took on a personal tone: one critic declared that it was obvious that Blom- 
field had ‘no sympathy whatever with the cathedrals under the severest 
possible operation’.* Apparently, ‘they were too old to be vigorous and too 
cold to be interesting.’ ‘Neither his Lordship nor Lord Henley’ could ‘ever 
have entered a cathedral without suffering an ague.’® Sydney Smith pointed 
out that Blomfield had begun his career as a scholar thrusting anapaests 
into verses which would not stand them; and it appeared as if he would 
end his career as a bishop thrusting canons into cathedrals which did not 
want them.® There was ‘change, fusion, confusion, mitres in Manchester, 
Gloucester turned into Bristol . . . all the cathedrals are subject to the 
irreconcilable energy of one man’.? 

In his Charge of 1838 Blomfield attempted to answer criticisms. Per- 
haps this accounts for the ‘general tone of hostility’, which, according to 
William Selwyn,’ pervades the Charge. Blomfield maintained that the 
proposed common fund, which would certainly encroach upon the 
revenues of cathedral chapters, was but a means to an end—effective 
pastoral superintendence.® The Church had always exercised the right to 
apply ecclesiastical property to general purposes of a pious and charitable 
kind.!° No one could deny that cathedral establishments were contributing 
only in a very restricted sense to the spiritual well-being of the people," and 
there was no reason why their revenues should not help to provide the 
pastoral care which the resources at the disposal of the Church were other- 
wise quite inadequate to secure.?? Private contributions would come all too 
slowly,!? and the Church must do something for herself before applying to 
the State.'4 A graduated tax was not feasible.!® Perhaps the most stupid 


1 Thid., 26-8. * Tbid., 26. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 154: Selwyn to Gladstone, 24 December 1838. 

4 A Dignitary of the Church, A Letter to the Bishop of Exeter, 45. 5 Thid., 46. 
6S. Smith, Collected Works, ili. 393. 7 Tbid., 311-2. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 44356, fol. 189: Selwyn to Gladstone, 13 February 1839. 
°C. J. Blomfield, The Charge of 1838, 31. 10 Tbid., 35-6. 

11 Thid., 35. 12 Thid., 41. 13 Thid., 43. 

14 Tbid., 44-5. 15 Ibid., 42-3. 
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argument adduced by the chapters was that the sum of money finding its 
way into the common fund by such means as the Commissioners suggested 
would be too small to bother about. 

Among political figures it was Peel who most heartily endorsed these 
sentiments, and Peel, despite his conversion to the cause of Roman Cath- 
olic Emancipation, had retained the esteem and trust of the great majority 
of Anglican churchmen. He had certainly promised van Mildert of 
Durham that he would not propose any harsh measures of confiscation or 
countenance the sudden appropriation of capitular revenues.* But it was 
he, after all, who had set up the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835; and, 
although he himself was not entirely satisfied with its personnel,’ he left no 
one in any doubt that he would stand by it and the recommendations it 
made after he had fallen from power. He had given broad hints to the 
Commission not to tinker with the immense problems facing it: he told 
Howley that there were ‘eminent authorities’ who thought that the Com- 
mission was not going far enough.‘ Peel asked Croker, who considered his 
attitude too uncompromising, whether it was right that tithes should be 
totally withdrawn from many important vicarages and paid over to pre- 
bendaries whose duty it was to preach a sermon but once a month, or 
whether, in a parish of 10,000 acres overrun with Dissent, whole tithes 
should go to an ecclesiastical corporation to the amount of £2,000 a year, 
whilst the vicar’s stipend was only £24.5 

No wonder that old-fashioned church dignitaries like Blakesley pre- 
ferred not to have Peel in office. His very churchmanship made him all 
the more dangerous: it was because he felt so strongly about the lack of 
effective evangelism in the sprawling districts of the new industrialism that 
he was insisting on the most businesslike and practical use of all church 
revenues. Graham, who in this matter fully shared Peel’s views, described 
them in a letter to Gladstone: ‘Sir Robert Peel appointed the Commission, 
yielding to a wish very generally expressed, that in despair of obtaining 
grants of public money to meet the want of churches for growing multi- 
tudes, some means might be drawn from the property of the dignitaries of 
the Church to relieve the necessities of the Church itself. He placed at the 
head of the Commission the most distinguished prelates and some laymen 
of undoubted piety. They deliberate, they concur in the unanimous recom- 
mendation of a certain sacrifice of cathedral property in aid of parochial 


1 Tbid., 41. 2R. Peel, Memoirs, ii. 81. 

3 He told Howley that he considered that three or four churchmen other than bishops 
should have been asked to serve on it. Howley himself was quite willing to accede to 
Peel’s suggestion, but Blomfield and Kaye were not, because any selection which did not 
produce an impossibly unwieldy commission would be invidious. See the following 
letters: B.M. Add. MS. 40418, fol. 14: Peel to Howley, 22 March 1835; B.M. Add. 
MS. 40418, fol. 24: Howley to Peel, 23 March 1835; B.M. Add. MS. 40418, fol. 83: 
Howley to Peel, 25 March 1835. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40417, fol. 270: Peel to Howley, 19 March 1835. 

5 C.S. Parker, Sir Robert Peel, ii. 285. 

¢ ‘A tyrant to us poor churchmen’: Blakesley to Gladstone, 23 April 1839. (B.M. Add. 
MS. 44356, fol. 247.) 
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destitution, . . . they incur much obloquy, . . . fierce opposition arises; and 
Sir Robert Peel has to decide whether he will support or desert his own 
Commission. If it were a clear case, that the measures proposed were dis- 


' honest, subversive of the principles of the Establishment, . . . and a mere 


temporary expedient at the expense of eternal interests, no weight of auth- 
ority ... , no respect of persons, no bond of party could be pleaded for one 
moment in favour of the support given to the Report of this Commission. 
But who shall say they are better judges or more faithful guardians of the 
real interests of the Church than its established Heads, especially when these 


' are men of unblemished character, fervent piety and disinterested virtue? 





I may regret the original composition of the Commission, . . . I may doubt 
the policy of some of its recommendations ... but... I should wish... 
modifications to proceed from the Commission itself in amicable confer- 
ence with the Chapter authorities, and after the most dispassionate atten- 
tion paid to their remonstrances. I could hardly bring myself to set aside 
the Commission . . . after what has taken place... I wish that the Com- 
mission could be persuaded to adopt some modifications, but with a hostile 
Government, they are naturally afraid to move from any ground which 
they have occupied.”? 

Representations resulted in some concessions to the chapters,” but the 
bill which the Whig Government introduced and carried in 1840* was in 
the main based on the famous Fourth Report. As the two Front Benches 
favoured the proposals, it is not surprising that Sir Robert Inglis had the 
support of only ten members when he moved the rejection of the bill. His 
main argument was that it would legalise confiscation.‘ Peel soon told 
Inglis and his supporters that the State must strengthen and widen the 
foundations of the Church by finding a remedy for spiritual destitution in 
the large towns. Otherwise, ‘the ornamental capital would be too heavy 
for the base.’ With equal decision, Peel repudiated the idea that panic had 
produced the proposed legislation, and that now attacks on the Church 
were less violent and the reforming idea had lost its charm, churchmen 
could safely return to the old anomalies and inadequacies.® 

In the Lords the opposition was stronger. On 29 July 1840, the peers 
read the bill a second time by 99 votes to 48, after an uncommonly telling 
speech in support by Howley® and an attack on the chapters’ case by the 
Prime Minister.” But eleven prelates voted against it and only nine for it,® 
and Charles Sumner actually moved its rejection.? The chapters knew that 
some of their staunchest supporters were on the episcopal bench, but at 

1B.M. Add. MS. 44163, fol. 1: Graham to Gladstone, 15 December 1837. 

* E.g., some cathedrals, such as Ely, Durham and Canterbury, were to have six canons 
instead of four. 

8 The Ecclesiastical Commissioners Bill, 1840. See Sir R. Burrows (Editor in Chief), 
Halsbury’s Statutes of the Laws of England, Second Edition, vii. 1024-50. See also pp. 1051- 
62 for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act of 1841, which supplemented the previous 
legislation. 

* Hansard (Third Series), liii, Columns 592-7. 


5 Hansard (Third Series), liii. 603-4. 6 Hansard (Third Series), lv. 994-1007. 
' Ibid., g82-go. 8 Tbid., 1021-3. * Ibid., 989-94. 
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least one of them was in difficulties. It was all very well for Phillpotts to 
denounce the measure in public, ascribing it to ‘the united crotchiness’ of 
the whole Ecclesiastical Commission. But it was Phillpotts who had made 
a number of suggestions including the reduction of canonries and the sup- 
pression of prebends, which would, as Blomfield had told him, greatly 
surprise the objectors, who regarded him as ‘their leader’ and relied mainly 
on his ‘ability and eloquence’ for the overthrow of the Commissioners’ 
plans.” 

Phillpotts, in fact, spoke with two voices. In 1836 we find him severely 
criticising the principles of uniformity and centralisation, which, he 
alleged, permeated all the proposals of the Commission.’ In particular, he 
thought it wrong to assign the same number of canons to every cathedral. 
But he had earlier suggested to Peel that the stalls at Westminster were un- 
necessarily numerous. They ought to relieve the poverty of the chapter of 
Chester. Similarly, the wealth of Durham cathedral should be used to 
augment the poor livings in the gift of the chapter. He would also annex 
stalls at Canterbury cathedral to the rectories of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, St. James’s, Piccadilly, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He would 
examine the resources of the chapter of St. Paul’s and in general make the 
uses of all cathedrals as obvious as possible to popular observation.® 

In view of all this it was possible for Blomfield to accuse Phillpotts of 
inconsistency. There were many other effective debating points which a 
skilful advocate could tellingly produce, and Blomfield was not the man to 
miss such opportunities. He pointed out that the unpopularity of the 
Government’s Bill was largely due to the most extraordinary alarms dis- 
seminated by those with vested interests. The number of petitioners against 
it did not impress him, because he was well aware of the influence exerted 
by archdeacons and rural deans over the local clergy. He invited his critics 
to look at Birmingham, Sheffield, the Gaol, and the Penitentiary; to read 
the calendars at every gaol delivery; and to hear the charges of the judges. 
He maintained that chapters of the new foundation, which now denied the 
moral right of Parliament to redistribute church property, existed them- 


| 


selves only by virtue of a redistribution. Cathedral dignitaries had never, | 


except in very early times, been counsellors of the bishop, and no one could 
possibly pretend that they were fitted to be such. Blomfield, in fact, made 
merry over the suggestion that canons should be auxiliary theologians so 
that, if he ‘should be called in question’, he might have instant recourse to 
his ‘facetious friend’. Answering the argument that canonries were 
rewards for theological or literary eminence, enabling their incumbents to 
devote themselves to undisturbed study, Blomfield maintained that this 
should logically mean that no cathedral dignitary should hold a benefice 

1 Thid., 1128. 

2 Exeter Cathedral Library, Spencer MS.: Blomfield to Phillpotts, 8 April 1839. 

8 H. Phillpotts, A Charge... to the Clergy of ... Exeter... in 1836, 32. 

* Tbid., 28. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40411, fol. 165: Phillpotts to Peel, 24 January 1835. 

6 T.e. Sydney Smith. 
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ALIENATION OF CAPITULAR PROPERTY 


with the cure of souls. But in point of fact this combination was quite 
common. Finally, Blomfield warned opponents how suicidal it was to 
plead the present security as a pretext for evading the fulfilment of 
promises of Church reform. The comparative calm after the stormy agita- 
tions of the early thirties was largely the result of the Commission and its 
activities. 

The Conservative peers gave the chapters and their friends very little 
encouragement, and Melbourne, with a characteristic utterance, disposed 
of the argument that cathedrals should become places of scholarship. “The 
study of theology may be a very good thing in its way, but it is not a thing 
we want in these days’. Howley cited a district in Yorkshire, with a pop- 
ulation of 400,000 and church accommodation for only 29,000. He had 
suggested a parliamentary grant for this and other places, but successive 
Prime Ministers had told him that they could do nothing for the Church 
until she did something for herself.? In such an atmosphere the bill passed 
quickly through Committee and was read a third time on 6 August 1840.8 
Selwyn ruefully told Gladstone that there was ‘no standing against the 
knockdown arguments of the Duke of Wellington’, who was supplied with 
ammunition ‘by such men as the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London’. 

The Times gave its readers the real reason for the easy legislative passage 
of a scheme of redistribution which had aroused such intense feeling. There 
was in fact no alternative. Very few Anglicans outside cathedrals opposed 
it: those who did not actively support it acquiesced in it, because of ‘the 
utter absurdity and insufficiency’ of any other plan.° 


1 Hansard (Third Series), lv. columns 1133-55. Blomfield delivered this speech on the 


| motion that the House should go into committee on the bill. 
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2 W. L. Mathieson, op. cit., 150-1. 

3 Hansard (Third Series), lv. column 1361. 

“B.M. Add. MS. 44357, fol. 155: Selwyn to Gladstone, 4 August 1840. 
5 The Times, 28 July 1840. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Notes on the Genuineness of the Constantinian 


Documents in Eusebius’s Life of Constantine 
by A. H. M. JONES 


Professor of Ancient History, University of Cambridge 


ne of the principal arguments against the authenticity of the 

Constantinian documents, and of the Life in which they are 

incorporated, has been the phrase used by Constantine in one of 
them? to describe his age at the opening of the Great Persecution in a.p, 
303—rdre KomidH mais ere dadpywv. According to data provided by the 
author of the Life?—and by other sources—Constantine was about 63 
when he died in 337, and would therefore have been about 29 when the 
Persecution opened. A man of 29 could not possibly be described as a zais, 
and the phrase was, therefore, it was argued, evidence that the document 
in which it occurred was a forgery. As there is now strong presumptive 
evidence that the document is in fact genuine, it may be worth while to 
reconsider the passage. 

Seeck‘ has already convincingly argued that Constantine’s age at his 
death was exaggerated. His precise age was apparently unknown: the 
author of the Life is careful not to give an exact figure, and other writers 
give 62, 64, 65 and 66.5 Phrases used by the Panegyrists suggest a con- 
siderably younger age. Nazarius would hardly have stated that Constantine 
was adhuc aevi immaturus when he mounted the throne in 306 if he was 32, 
nor would other orators have addressed him in 307 and 310 as imperator 
adulescens® if he were 33 and 36. To those who believe in the genuineness of 
the Life, the most valuable and precise piece of evidence is Eusebius’s 
description of his first meeting with the future emperor, as he was passing 
through Palestine with Diocletian, probably either in 296 when Diocletian 
was marching to Egypt to suppress the rebellion of Achilleus, or when he 
was returning from Egypt in 297. Eusebius describes Constantine as 77 
€x Tod Tatd0s emi Tov veaviay dSvaBds, that is, about 13 or 14.7 In that case 
Constantine would have been about 19 when the Persecution began in 303. 

Can zais be used to describe a youth of 19? The edict, if genuine, will 
have been written in Latin, and the text we possess will be the official Greek 

1 This paper was read to the International Conference on Patristic Studies at Oxford 
in 1951. 2 Eus., Vita Constantini, ii. 51. * Ibid., i. 5, 7-8; iv. 53. 4 Untergang, i. 406 ff. 

5 Victor, Caes., xli. 16; Epit., xli. 15; Eutropius, x. 8. 2; Zonares, xiii. 4. 

® Paneg. Vet., iv. 16, vi. 17, vii. 5. Seeck (loc. cit.) gives other less probant examples 
of similar language from the Panegyrists and also cites Firm. Mat., i. 10. 16 and Lactantius, 
Div. Inst., i. 1. 14. 7 Eus., V.C., i. 19. 
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CONSTANTINIAN DOCUMENTS 


translation. It is possible that Constantine used the word puer, which is 
used to describe young men of 19 or 20 when it is desired to emphasise 
their youth; Cicero for instance speaks of Octavian as puer at 19,' and 
Silius Italicus uses the same word of Scipio Africanus at 20.? In that case 
the official translator will have mechanically rendered puer by zais. But 
even if Constantine had written adulescens the translator would probably 
have rendered it zais, for in the Greek of the period there was no half way 
term between ais and véos or veavias as the phrase which I have 
quoted above from Eusebius indicates, and veds was clearly inappropriate 
since it failed to convey the emperor’s meaning that he was still immature. 
Ilais was the only word available, and it was not inappropriate, for it had 
by the fourth century come to cover a wider range of age than in classical 
Greek. This is most clearly demonstrated by a passage in Libanius (Orat., 
liii. 3-4), where he protests against the novel practice of inviting zaides to 
the banquet of the Olympia. The kind of person who should be invited is 
datis €x Traldwy e€AAVE Kai ov Tis Kal wéhAwy, maTHp TE Dv Sn Kal Secxvds 
ev Suxaorypios adrév. One could thus be a father and practise at the 
bar while still a wats. He cites his own case, where according to the 
good old practice he was not invited at the age of 14 or 18, but only when 
at 22 he had begun to make a name for himself. Granted then that Con- 
stantine was about ten years younger than he represented himself to be in 
his latter years—a supposition supported by all the evidence contemporary 
with his youth—he would naturally have described himself as puer or 
adulescens in 303, and the official translator would naturally have rendered 
either word by zais in Greek. 

A recently published papyrus has strikingly confirmed the authenticity 
of one of the Constantinian edicts cited by Eusebius. The papyrus is 
P, Lond. 878 and has been published by Mr. Skeat in Aus Antike und Orient, 
127-30. Mr. Skeat selected it because it contained a reference to Britain, 
but was unable to elucidate its character. The text is written on the back 


_ of a petition which he has plausibly dated to 319-20, and the hand ‘does 
ess of | 





not appear to be very much later than that of the recto’. It is definitely a 
non-literary hand. We have therefore a document (in the narrow sense, 
not a book), written not long after 320. Following a suggestion made by 
Mr. C. E. Stevens of Magdalen College, Oxford, I searched the text of 
Eusebius’s Life of Constantine. The papyrus proved to be part of Constantine’s 
letter to the provincials issued after the defeat of Licinius, and to corres- 
pond verbatim with Eusebius, Vit. Const., ii. 27 and 28 with the end of 26 
and the opening of 29. By a fortunate chance it contains Constantine’s 
allusion to the pains of Hell and his definition of ro @eiov as 6 pdvov Te 
kal ws ovtTws é€[ote Kal SuapKk Kata mavTos exer TOO xpdovov] thy Sdvayuv. 


1 Cic., ad Fam., x. 28.3, xii. 25. 4; ad Alt., xvi. 11.6, 15.3 ; Phil., iv. 3 

2 Sil. Ital., xv. 33, 46. 

8 Mr. Skeat has kindly provided a revised text of the papyrus, collated with that of 
Eusebius, together with notes on the palaeography and restoration of the text. These are 
printed below. 
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I submit that we have in P. Lond. 878 a contemporary copy of the Letter 
of A.D. 324. The papyrus proves beyond all reasonable doubt the 
authenticity of one of the Constantinian documents cited by Eusebius 
in the Life, and implies that of the rest. It does not of course prove that 
the Life in which they are quoted is a work of Eusebius, but I find it 
difficult to believe that a later forger would have troubled to search out 
the originals of old documents and copy them in extenso. 


APPENDIX 
by T. C. SKEAT 


Department of Manuscripts, British Museum 


Palaeographical Note. 

The hand is a rapid, practised but unpretentious cursive. The fourth 
century is an age of transition, in palaeography as in other respects, and 
this hand is one of those which look back to the third century rather than 
forward to the usual Byzantine type. Professor E. G. Turner, who is 
editing the Abinnaeus papyri (mid 4th cent.), has given it as his opinion 


that the present hand in general style certainly seems to be earlier than the | 


average hand of the Abinnaeus archive, and he suggests 330-50 as the 
outside limits within which the hand should be dated. This would not, of 
course, exclude the possibility of the papyrus being a contemporary copy 
of the Edict. In fact, the hand closely resembles that of P. Hamb. 21 
(facsimile in Pl. VII) of a.p. 315, the similarity even extending to the long 
dashes at the ends of the lines, of which four are preserved in col. i. 


Note on the restoration of the text. 


The restoration of the last four lines of col. i rests wholly upon the | 
/ Hulme 


identification of the four or five letters preserved. Such an identification 
must necessarily be somewhat precarious, but it is supported by the fact 
that nowhere else in the earlier part of the Edict do the same letters occur 
in the correct relative positions. If, then, the identification be accepted, 
1. 2 of col. i contained 63 letters, and the remaining lines of col. i here printed 
have been restored to about the same length. Col. ii, as restored, contains 
26 lines. If col. i contained the same number of lines, there must be 22 lines 
wholly lost before the first line here printed. If these 22 lines contained 63 
letters each, the total number of letters in them would be 22 x 63=1386. 
This figure is in close agreement with the number of letters in the opening 
part of the Edict (7.e. preceding the text here printed) which contains about 
1350 letters. It is thus probable that the text of the Edict began at the top 
of col. i, and that it was not introduced by any heading or covering letter. 
The lines in col. ii were somewhat longer than those in col. i, the number 
of letters usually varying between 70 and 8o. In lines 1-7 of col. ii, where 
little or no text is actually preserved, the text is printed exempli gratia, and 
there can of course be no certainty about either the readings of the papyrus 
or the exact points where the lines were divided. 
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Three Letters of William of Thetford, O.P. 


by K. W. HUMPHREYS 


Librarian, University of Birmingham 





arginalia in medieval theological manuscripts are rarely worth 

investigating further but Merton College, Oxford MS. L. 1. 14 

(Coxe 132), ‘Peter of Poitiers on the Sentences’ followed by 
Simon of Tournai’s Summa in sacram paginam has several most important 
drafts of letters.1 The manuscript which was written early in the thirteenth 
century has at fos. 109", 1107 and 113" in a cursive hand of the second half 
of the second quarter of the thirteenth century entries almost certainly made 
by William of Thetford, an early prior of the Oxford house of the Friars 
Preachers. 

The only evidence of William we possessed was a reference to him in a 
Balliol deed of 1236.2 He is probably the same William of Thetford who 
was the subject of an exemplum in a Dominican collection of exempla in 
MS. Royal 7. D. 1, fo. 68.3 He should not be confused with a Magister 
Willelmus de Tifford, or Thetford, who was responsible for the Quaestiones 
in MS. Worcester Q. 99.4 The latter William may probably be identified 
with the donor of two volumes of Augustine to Merton College® and may 


_have been Treasurer of Chichester in September 1300.° 


Robert of Torkesey, to whom the first letter is written, was bishop of 
Hulme 1237-51. His nephew left no further record either of his piety or of 
his debts. The most interesting point in this letter is the large number of 
novices received at the Oxford house during the year. In the early years of 
the Order of Preachers it was not uncommon for friars to receive from rela- 
tives gifts of books and even of money for buying books, e.g. Walther li 
Sous had sufficient money from relations to be able to have eight manu- 
scripts written for him.’ 

The second letter is addressed to Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln 
1235-50. The reply to this from Grosseteste to William or to the Provincial 
Minister relating to these two friars has not survived. There are, however, 


1 My attention was drawn to these letters by Rev. D. W. Callus, 0.p. and by Dr. R. W. 
Hunt, Keeper of Western MSS., Bodleian Library, Oxford, to whom I am greatly 
indebted. 

* H. E. Salter, Oxford Balliol Deeds (Oxford Hist. Soc.), Oxford 1913, 102. 

8 J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, London 1910, iii. 481. 

‘ Printed in A. G. Little and F. Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians, c. A.D. 1282- 
1302 (Oxford Hist. Soc.), Oxford 1934. 

5 F. M. Powicke, Mediaeval Books of Merton College, Oxford 1931, 122. 

6 Little and Pelster, op. cit., 282, note 2. 

7M. D. Chapotin, Histoire des Dominicains de la Province de France, Rouen 1898, 145. 
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other requests in Grosseteste’s letters for two Dominican friars to be with him 
for a year. In 1235 he asked for John of St. Giles and Geoffrey de Clive! and 
Dominican companions are mentioned in 1237 and ?1242.? I have found 
no further trace of friar H. de Thanwerthe who appears to have acted as 
medical adviser to Grosseteste—a capacity in which John of St. Giles was 
famed. A friar William de Abindon, O.P. is mentioned by Eccleston in 
connection with the building of houses at Gloucester. He was also referred 
to by Matthew Paris as one among those who protested against the Pope’s 
decision to allow the marriage of Simon de Montfort to Eleanor.* 

The archdeacon to whom William wrote the last of these letters was 
Adam of Bury St. Edmunds with whom Eva de Grey was associated in 
1228 in preferring John of (Limesey) to the church at Stanlake, Oxford- 
shire, where Eva de Grey had considerable property. Adam was arch- 
deacon of Oxford from early in 12225 until 1242 or 1243.5 Eva de Grey’s 
son John of Beauchamp appears occasionally in contemporary records but 
I cannot find him certainly referred to after 1236’ whereas his wife, Nesta, 
is not mentioned elsewhere. Eva de Grey’s lands are the subject of many 
entries in the Close Rolls and Chancery Rolls. The latest entry is 12468 
when the lands which Eva had held from a duke of Devonshire were 
returned to various persons. 

If these letters were composed at about the same time, as is most prob- 
able, they cannot be certainly dated but they may be assigned to the years 
between 1239 and 1242, or 1243, the dates of Adam de Bury’s second term 
of office as archdeacon. 


Merton MS. 132, fo. 109" 


Venerabili patri et dilecto domino® dei gratia abbati sancti benedicti 
de hulmo frater W. de Theford seruus fratrum predicatorum Oxon’ 
salutem oraciones et obedienciam. Ut didici placet paternitati vestre per 
me certifficari super hiis que me conscio iam’ scripsit et rescripsit vobis 
dilectus frater noster R. de Torkeseye nepos vester non parum diligendus 
a nobis et" nunc in primis volo vos scire quod"! revera bone pater ego quasi 
erubescerem dicere vobis bona que ego iam sencio de eo. Reformacionem 


1 Roberti Grosseteste Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls series), London 1861, nos’ 
XIV, XV. 

2 Epistolae, XX. C; for dates see S. H. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, 
Cambridge 1940, 197 and 207. 

3 Thomas of Eccleston, De adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. A. G. Little, Man- 
chester 1951, 46, note I. 

4 Rotuli Hugonis de Welles, 120g-1235 (Cant. and York Soc.), London 1907, ii. 28. 

5 Cartulary of Oseney Abbey (Oxford Hist. Soc.), Oxford 1929-36, il. 436. 

6 Cartulary of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist (Oxford Hist. Soc.), Oxford 1915-7, ii. 
127 and Cartulary of Eynsham (Oxford Hist. Soc.), Oxford 1907-8, i. 138. There seems to 
be a short period between 1235 and 1239 when Adam was replaced by Roger of Wese- 
ham, cf. Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste (Cant. and York Soc.), London 1913, 443, Cal. Pat. 
Rolls 22 Henry III, 233 and Cartulary of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, i. 394. 

? Book of Fees, 600. 8 Cal. Close Rolls, 1246, 389. 

® Inserted above the line. 10 bis crossed through. 

11 et... quod added from the margin. 
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THREE LETTERS OF WILLIAM OF THETFORD, O.P. 


in moribus compositionem exterioris hominis contemptum sui et animum 
jam paratum ad omnia longas vigilias fletus creberimos instanciam in 
oracione devocionem in obsequiis fratrum et quod non parvi estimo 
gaudium in spiritu sancto et gratiarum actiones de hac dignacione et 
mutacione! dextere excelsi? qua mutatus est ipse® in ut[er]i homine ultra‘ 
quam credebatur de ipso in sua receptione vehementer.* Recepimus 
Oxon’ hoc anno benedictus deus® credo xl novicios sed inter omnes immo 
quasi® pre omnibus’ frater Robertus vester extollitur religiosus.- Quod 
sentimus et nos de ipso sentient per gratiam dei® et fratres Norwici ad 
quos iam misi ipsum ut! a consueta caritate vestra ad ipsum cicius ei 
provideatur in libris cum noticiam eius plenius experimento didicerint. 
Ad ultimum imprimatur memorie vestre quod debita eius cito solvantur 
ne mendax inveniar eius'! immo vestri causa et frustrer a! confidencia 
multa de vobis ab antiquo concepta pater venerande. Valete. 


MS. Merton 132, fo. 110° 


Venerabili patri magistro A. Archidiacono frater W. de Theford 
seruus fratrum predicatorum Oxon’ salutem oraciones et obedientiam. 
Rogatus concessi scribere vobis venerande pater pro capellano illo pro 
quo supplicat nobis domina Nesta uxor domini Johannis de bello campo. 
Et Revera multam mihi infert fidem honestatis eius; diutina conversacio™ 
ipsius circa tam honestam et religiosam matronam videlicet dominam 
Evam de gray matrem predicti domini Johannis ut sana conscientia 
possitis in hoc negotio' et a bonis interpellari, et’ cicius'® flecti, sed non 
est opus docere nos verum!’ innuere quis vetat? Scriptum est ‘Da sapienti 
occasionem et addetur ei sapientia’. Valete et filius dei custodiat vos. 


MS. Merton 132, fo. 113° 


Venerabili patri et dilecto R. dei gratia lincolniensi episcopo frater 
W. de Th. seruus fratrum predicatorum Oxon’ salutem orationes!® et 


1 ut creditur crossed through and dignacione et mutacione added above the line. 


2 et dignacione crossed through. 3 ipse added above the line. 
‘ ultra . . . vehementer added from the margin. 5 Oxon’ crossed through. 
6 quast inserted above the line. 7 fere crossed through. 


§ The following has been crossed through: Iam ordinaveram mittere ipsum ad con- 
ventum Norwici vestri causa in parte et ut cicius in libris ei provideretis; et ecce preces 
fratrum et consilia fratrum* fecerunt me magis redire ad me ut satisfaciam desiderantibus 
ne> separetur a nobis; donec solidetur in domino cogitetis ergo si placet prout cicius 
poteritis de providendo ei in libris et de solutione debitorum ne uterque nostrum quod 
absit a confidencia multa de nobis quod absit venerande pater. 

a fratrum inserted above the line. 
> ut non crossed through and ne substituted above the line. 


® per gratiam dei inserted above the line. 10 cicius crossed through. i 

11 cqusa crossed through. 12 diu concepta crossed through. 

13 ejus crossed through. 14 in hoc negotio inserted from the margin. 
18 nos crossed through. 16 secundum dominum crossed through. 


1” sed crossed through and verum inserted above the line. 
18 orationes inserted above the line. 
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obedientiam. Oportet vos vel nos! indignemini contra me seruum vestrum 
non latere quod multo minus possum ego in conventum meum quam alii 
priores mei in suos.? Quia enim prior provincialis per capitulum ordinat 
hic fratres ad studium, limitata est mihi jurisdictio ab eodem super eos ut 
non liceat mihi de eis quod volo® unde revera non est in mea potestate! 
parere vestro mandanto super mora fratris H. de Thanwerthe vobiscum 
ad hoc autem quod mandastis diu est et rescribetis pro fratre W. de 
Abindon mittendo ad vos volo vos scire quod predictus frater non esse 
modo in domo nescio quando reverteretur et preter hoc provincialis noster 
signavit mihi quod fratres de conventu Norh’> moram faciunt nobiscum 
usque ad vincula Sancti Petri et tunc secundum eius mandatum, debeo et 
ego ad vos duos fratres destinare quorum unus predicationi alter con- 
fessionibus intendere possit et quales fratres iste erunt ipsemet per literas 
suas mihi expressit, quibus oportet me obedire ut melius scitis venerande 
pater. 


1 vos vel nos inserted, nec crossed through. 2 in suos inserted. 

8 The following is erased: mittere eos ad manendum cum aliquo sed non mittere ad 
praedicandum tempore studii ita ut lectiones amittant volo ergo vos scire pater quod 
provincialis noster signaverit mihi per litteras quod satiscoactus concessit nobis fratrem 
H. usque ad festum apostolorum petri et pauli nisi interim infra illud* tempus vobis in 
medico providetis. 

@ tempore crossed through. 


‘ pro dolor crossed through. 
5 Northampton, founded in 1233 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1231-4, 276). 


Two Letters of William Laud 


by WILLIAM KELLAWAY 
Assistant, Guildhall Library, London 


o little is known of William Laud’s life at Oxford that the following 
letters assume some importance. They were written during his term 
as President of St. John’s College and have recently come to light 
amongst the Court papers of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters.’ 
Laud here pleads on behalf of a poor student, and the pleader’s réle seems 
surprisingly to become him. 

The student in question was William Sherbourne,? an exhibitioner of 

1 Guildhall Library muniment room (hereafter referred to as G.L.M.R.), MS. 7784. 
2 b. 1595; Merchant Taylors’ school, 1605-11; B.A. 1615; M.A. 1619; B.D. 1625; D.D. 
1642/3; rector of Talbenny, co. Pembroke 1625; canon of Lichfield 1630; rector of 
Pembridge, co. Hereford 1631; canon of Hereford 1642; lost all spiritualities but re- 


instated on king’s return; vicar of Fownhope 1662, and of Lugwardine, co. Hereford 
1667; d. 1679. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses . . . 1500-1714. 
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TWO LETTERS OF WILLIAM LAUD 


the Carpenters’ Company, who was admitted to the college in 1611. His 
exhibition, granted in 1611, was worth £4 a year, and he was in the habit 
of writing twice yearly to the Company in order to express wordy thanks 
for their help, and to suggest that increased assistance would be welcome.? 
In 1613, however, it appears that such assistance was not forthcoming, for 
in this year the following letter was written:* 


‘Righte worshipfull thoughe unknowne we are bolde to write unto you in 
the behalfe of William Sherborne, a very poore fatherles, and motherles 
child, towardes whome we understand you have bin, and yet are very 
benefitiall, which we would desire you to continue, and as it hath pleased 
God to lay greater wants, and necessities uppon him by the taking away 
his father and mother both within the space of two monthes or lesse, so our 
request unto you at this time is earnestly to entreate you somewhat farther 
to extend your bounty towardes him. He is a very towardly yonge youth & 





such an one as may, (we doubt not) in time do the church and common 
wealth good service, and afforde his freinds great joy and comfort, and be 
an helpe hereafter to his poore brother and sister, and therefore it were 
great pitty he should miscarry in his first beginnings for wante of main- 
tenance. We shalbe ready to do him what kindnesse we can, and we hope 
that you with other his good freinds wilbe forward to do him all good. So 
shall we in his behalfe rest beholding unto you, and he shalbe bonde to 
praye to Almightye God for your worships health and welfare. Thus 
ceasing to be farther troublesome at this time, we commit you and yours, 
to the protection of the Almightye ever remaining 

Your Worships loving freinds, 


William Laud presidens 
Nicholas Cliffe 
St Johns Oxon this Edmund Jackson 
20 of September Theophilus Tuer 
1613 Willm. Juxon.4 


[On the dorse:] To the right worshipfull the Mr. Wardens and Assistaunce 
of ye Company of ye Carpenters in London. 


It appears from the Company’s accounts® that this entreaty had no 
financial results. 

The second letter, written in Laud’s own hand in 1614,° shows that 
Sherborne, far from receiving more money, was not even receiving his due: 


‘Mr. Buckeridge:’ these ar to intreat you on the behalfe of Sherborne a 
younge youth and fellowe of our Colledge, whoe is left fatherless and 


1G.L.M.R. MS. 4329/3, f. 239r. Carpenters’ Company, Court Minutes, 3 April 1611. 

2G.L.M.R. MS. 7784/5, ff. 10-11, 36, 79-80. 

3G.L.M.R. MS. 7784/6, ff. 92-3. In a secretary’s hand. 

4 President of St. John’s College, 1621-33. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses . . . 1500-1714. 

5 G.L.M.R. MS. 4326/6. 

®G.L.M.R. MS. 7784/6, ff. 18-9. 

? George Buckeridge, citizen and haberdasher, of St. Bride Fleet Street, brother of 
John Buckeridge, President of St. John’s, 1605-11. Notes and Queries, s. 11, xii. 275. 
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motherless to the charitye of the worlde. You once became a suter to me 
for hime, to bringe him into the Colledge; so nowe I must sue to you, to 
take some care & paines for to keepe hime in the Colledge. I have taken 
all the care I canne for hime but! and have made hime drawe a noate of 
such exhibitions? as are given towards his maintenaunce which I would 
intreat you to receave for hime accordinge to that noat whether it be bye 
quarter or bye halfe yeare that they ar payde. The reason whye I am bold 
to troble you with thiss, is because his uncle Mr Sherborne dwellinge with. 
out? within Cripple-gate (as I thinke) havinge binne putt in trust with the 
gatheringe of these monyes for the youth, ever since his fathers death, hath 
binne soe exceedinge careless and neglectfull of the boyes good, that ether 
he hath not taken care to receave it, or els (which is worse) hath receaved 
& spent part of it. For Wee canne not so muche as heare from hime, nor 
receave anye one answeare for manye letters. The youth is att thiss tyme, 
bye his uncles fault soe much in dett to the Colledge, as that if wee should 
proceed against hime accordinge to statut it might loose hime his fellow- 
shipp. These ar theafore to intreat your paines & caus* care to receave his 
Exhibitions for hime, & to acquaint his Benefactorrs with the reason whye 
I am forced to take thiss course, that soe hearafter Wee maye have his 
monye to supplye his necessarye wants. And thiss shall be your warrant 
that it is the desyer of the Colledge to have it thus ordered. Soe I leave you 
to ye grace of God & rest 

your lovinge frend 
From St. Johns Colledge William Laud. 
in Oxon. Julye. 1. 1614. 
I praye speake unto the [sic] from me that his uncle maye receave noe 
more: the youth is of great hope and I would not have hime dishartned. 
[On the dorse:]> To mye Very lovinge frend Mr. George Buckeridge att 
the Greene dragon in Fleet street betweene the Bridge and the Cunditt 
these. 


The letter was effective: Buckeridge did as he was bidden,® and Sher- 
borne received his money regularly until the exhibition was withdrawn at 
Midsummer, 1620.” 


1 deleted. 

2 On 21 June 1614, William Sherborne and Thomas Walker were granted the Richard 
Sibury and Tallowchandlers’ exhibition amounting to £6 13s. 4d. per annum, to be 
shared equally between them. Laud must have nominated Sherborne for this exhibition 
as appears in the Court Minutes of the Tallowchandlers Company. G.L.M.R. MS. 
6153/1, 21-2. 

3 deleted. 4 deleted. 

5 Ring seal: plain shield with arabesque surrounds. 

* G.L.M.R. MS. 7784/6, f. 27. Receipt. 

7G.L.M.R. MS. 4326/6 Carpenters’ Company, wardens’ accounts. The Sibery and 
Tallowchandlers’ exhibition continued until 1624. G.L.M.R. MS. 6152/2 Tallow- 
chandlers’ Company, wardens’ accounts. 
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Jew and Greek: a study in the Primitive Church. By the late Dom Gregory Dix 
Pp. viii + 120. London: Dacre Press (A. & C. Black), 1953. 12s. 6d. 

The title originally given in the manuscript of this posthumously published 
book was The Problem of the Sub-Apostolic Church. In fact, the author aims at 
throwing some light on the circumstances in which the nascent Church ‘made 
the transition from being a society composed almost wholly of Jews to one in 
which Gentiles became increasingly predominant, and this within a single 
apostolic generation’. In other words, the problem dealt with is that of the 
‘identity’ of the historic Catholic Church with the primitive Apostolic com- 
munity, and of a possible ‘hellenisation’, i.e. adulteration, of the original 
Christian message. The author’s point is that ‘finally the Gospel as transmitted 
to and understood by the Gentile Church found new forms of expression, but 
neither lost its Jewish foundation, nor became hellenised. It remained Christian’. 
This accounts for the present title, chosen by the editor, Canon H. J. Carpenter, 
which very adequately summarises the author’s approach to the problem. 

This problem has been for years, and still is, matter of vivid controversy. 
The solution, as Dom Gregory saw it, entirely depends on our fully realising 
that the all-dominating fact was the secular conflict of the ‘Syriac’ and Greek 
cultures, and that this conflict was essentially theological in character: on the 
one side, the idea of the ‘living God’; on the other, a cosmocentric thought, 
fundamentally unable to grasp the idea of a transcendant deity. From this 
point of view the Gospel can be described as being, in its substance, ‘the 
quintessence of the Syriac genius’. 

I am not fully convinced that the conflict was quite as irreducible as the 
writer puts it, at least in the period with which he deals. The immense difference 
between, say, Aristotle and Isaiah is, of course, immediately noticeable. But 
it can hardly be maintained that this acute opposition of Greek and ‘Syriac’ 
theology still subsisted at the beginning of the Christian era after several 
centuries of Hellenistic civilisation, whose fundamental character was pre- 
cisely a mingling of Greek and ‘Syriac’ elements, most apparent in the field of 
religion and religious thought. One misses in Dom Gregory’s book a clear 
recognition of this fact, and of the chronological element, which is of major 
importance in every historical investigation. It is, in this respect, very significant 
that the word ‘syncretism’, which could with good reason be taken as a key- 
word for the cultural and religious history of that period, is not found in the 
general index of the book. If ‘Greek’ is taken in its precise meaning, as de- 
scribing the civilisation and forms of thought representative of the Greek 
speaking world before Alexander the Great, then there is indeed hardly any 
Greek influence on early Christianity. It is certainly very significant that the 
one place where, according to Acts, the Christian message as preached by St. 
Paul was not understood at all, is Athens, which had remained the stronghold 
of traditional Greek thought. But what about other places? What about Philo, 
who is hardly mentioned in the book? Is he Greek, or ‘Syriac’, or rather both? 
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It seems somewhat artificial and arbitrary to take the Persians as repre- 
sentative of the ‘Syriac’ culture, while at the same time considering Meso- 
potamia as ‘linguistically and ethnically closely allied to the Syriac peoples, but 
culturally alien’ (p. 7). I also fail to understand why Zoroastrianism is reckoned 
among the genuine products of the ‘Syriac’ culture, whereas Marcion’s theology 
is described as an attempt to ‘hellenise’ Christianity (p. 11). If ultimate Deity, 
‘God in Himself’, is conceived by the Hellenic mind ‘usually as somehow rather 
menacing’ (the ‘usually’ would call for some explanation), what about the 
Semitic—also outside Mesopotamia—and even, in its earlier stages, the 
Biblical idea of God? These are but a few instances, among many others, of the 
writer’s tendency to draw up oppositions and generalisations which will, in 
many Cases, appear more systematic than real. 

If one turns to the treatment of early Christianity itself, one often gets the 
impression that, here again, the approach is not always what it should be 
from the point of view of historical research. It remains very systematic, with 
this difference, however, that the emphasis is no longer on the oppositions, but 
on the complete harmony and identity not only between apostolic and sub- 
apostolic Christianity, but also between the leaders of the first Christian genera- 
tion. The conflicts are minimised. “The Nazarenes’, so we are told, ‘remained 
faithful’ (in matters of ritual Law) ‘to the position of S. Peter, S. Paul, and S. 
James’ (p. 65). Was there really one position, common to those three, as the 
writer would have us believe? If this is the case, then of course he is right in 
describing Paul and Silas as ‘the Jewish-Christian Apostles from Jerusalem’ and 
in presenting the alleged ‘Judaic ecclesiasticism’ of the sub-apostolic Church as a 
genuine offspring of the Pauline Gospel (p. 84). But unless we take ‘Jewish- 
Christian’ in a mere ethnical sense, the real problem is eluded. That to St. Paul 
as to the Jerusalem disciples the Church is the renewed Israel of God is un- 
doubtedly true. This, along with the faith they held in common in Jesus as 
Christ, is sufficient to establish the substantial identity of their respective 
messages. This identity can hardly be questioned. But what can be questioned is 
whether identity in the essentials implies identity on every point or, better still, 
excludes any serious divergence. This seems to be the view taken by the writer. 
He is thus led to affirm, rather than to demonstrate, that justification by faith is 
‘the sole original and cardinal doctrine of the Jewish-Christian Church itself’ 
(p. 45): the context clearly shows that what is really meant here is just faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, which does not necessarily imply and certainly cannot be 
equated with justification by that faith, as St. Paul understood it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that on many points the writer has penetrating 
remarks and brilliant developments, just such as one would expect from Dom 
Gregory. I have been led to insist on those points which, in my opinion, ask 
for criticism, because the presuppositions on which the work is built seem to me 
rather fragile. As our knowledge of Judaism in that period progresses, it becomes 
more and more difficult to maintain its absolute heterogeneity vis-d-vis the 
Greek sphere of thought which, in its turn, had been largely permeated by 
‘Syriac’ elements. We certainly have to take this into account when we study 
early Christianity. As to the inner situation of the primitive Church, if we 
consider the apostolic age either in itself or together with the sub-apostolic 
period, the problem of its unity and identity is primarily a problem of de- 
finition. According to what we mean by these words, there will be several and 
diverse solutions. There was, indeed, neither schism in the first generation, nor 
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REVIEWS 


gap between the first and the second. But it may be doubted whether the mono- 
chrome picture which Dom Gregory is eager to draw does justice to what has 
been elsewhere described and analysed as ‘the Varieties of New Testament 
Religion’. 

UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG MarceL SIMON 


The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the Church. By Arnold Ehrhardt. 
Pp. 168, London: Lutterworth Press, 1953. 16s. 

Dr. Ehrhardt’s style of argumentation may leave some readers a little vague 
as to what he has proved or maintained. But his Apostolic Succession is full of such 
valuable learning and thought as to be well worth the pains of attentive 
reading. It was in part provoked by The Apostolic Ministry, by Dr. Kirk and 
collaborators, published in 1946 and famous for its theory of an essential 
ministry created by Christ for His Church and embodied first in apostles and 
then in the episcopate. Dr. Ehrhardt briefly and effectively indicates the pre- 
carious nature of this theory, and turns to review the variety of views among 
Christians down to the third century as to the nature of the ministry whereby 
faith in the Christian revelation is spread and maintained. He attributes to 
Irenaeus the combination of the chief different conceptions of ministerial suc- 
cession, and to Cyprian the casting of the resultant theory of episcopacy into its 
classical form. But the most striking feature of his book is the priority which he 
accords to the constitution of the primitive church in Jerusalem. For, long be- 
fore the Gospels were written, setting forth the scheme of twelve apostles, it 
appears that James, the Lord’s brother, was accepted as the Aaron of the new 
Israel, acknowledged as such by apostles, and supported by a sanhedrin of 
presbyters obedient to the Mosaic law.! It appears likewise that the far-flung 
churches of apostolic foundation treated the church of Jerusalem as the site of 
the spiritual Tabernacle and the seat of its priesthood. If this state of things was 
not ended by the fall of Jerusalem, it barely outlived the first Christian century. 
After the death of Symeon there were no more desposyni. The Judaeo-Christian 
high-priesthood had now to be filled by election. Hegisippus, from within 
Judaeo-Christian orthodoxy, saw this as the point at which the Judaean Church 
began to be disrupted into sects. James and Symeon had been upheld by the 
apostles, and Hegesippus took comfort in the discovery that churches outside 
Palestine whose successions of presidents could be traced back to their apostolic 
founding agreed in doctrine with the orthodox Judaeo-Christians. It did not 
offend him that these church-presidents claimed the attributes of high-priest- 
hood in the new Israel. On the contrary, he drew up their succession lists on the 
pattern of the high-priestly succession-lists of Israel. (Dr. Ehrhardt’s chapter on 
early succession lists is of outstanding value.) By the mid-second century, when 
Hegesippus wrote, ministerial status was everywhere regarded as something 
permanent and not ephemeral; though it had not always been obvious, as 
witness, for example, the views held at Corinth which provoked Roman inter- 
vention. Rome fathered her ministerial succession upon her two apostles. But 
Asia still thought of the tradition of the faith as depending upon a looser suc- 
cession of ‘presbyters’ in the different sense of ‘Fathers of the Church’, often also 


1 Attention may be called to the use on p. 29 of the variant readings of Acts in 
Codex D. 
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having the character of prophets.t Alexandria thought similarly, except that, 
there, these men of God were called Gnostics. 

Irenaeus, according to Dr. Ehrhardt, wove together the notions of the 
Asiatic tradition of the ‘Presbyters’ and of a prophetical succession, with the 
Roman belief in a church order wrought out by apostles. But already by this 
time the Hegesippian view, whereby the bishops of the several churches, suc- 
cessively elected for their spiritual qualifications, were acknowledged priests and 
prophets of Christ, had been absorbed into the Roman view. When the history is 
seen in this light, what is most dubious is the apostolic share in the evolution of 
the Christian ministry. The apostles, indeed, appointed presbyters to lead and 
superintend the churches which they had founded. But these presbyters, Dr. 
Ehrhardt contends, belong to the Jerusalem pattern, as elders in the new Israel, 
whose high-priest was at Jerusalem. The critical moment in this development, 
if we follow Hegesippus, was the death of Symeon. This was in A.D. 105 or 
shortly after. A decade later, Ignatius is preaching the doctrine of a single 
church president over the presbyters in every place, without whom no priestly 
act is to be undertaken. Ignatius himself is replaced at Antioch by one whose 
election is to be confirmed by the assembling of ‘couriers of God’ from many 
distant churches, much as Hegesippus describes the situation in connexion with 
the consecration of Symeon. For, as Hegesippus says, the desposyni ‘ruled all the 
churches’. With their passing, therefore, the attributes of Christian high-priest- 
hood stood to be redistributed. But however they came to rest, they were of con- 
cern not only to the local flock but to the whole Church. Dr. Ehrhardt does not 
make any such connexion between the cessation of desposyni and Ignatius’s 
preaching of monarchical episcopate throughout the churches. But he does 
suggest that the rise of monarchical episcopate had nothing whatever to do with 
succession from the apostles. He later directs attention to the discontents of 
Origen with the elective method of making bishops. This discontent was due to 
the elected not being the truly qualified. It may be inferred that, in the second 
century, too great a confidence in the elective method had been reached, so 
that, in the third, the succession began to be dragged down to the level of 
parochial politics. This intrigue, as viewed by Origen, is out of tune with such 
‘aristocratic’ notions of succession after the apostles as are outlined in J Clement 
or the Pastorals, according to which the people receive a shepherd from those in 
whose hands lies an authority ultimately apostolic. There, emphasis lies on a 
commission of Christ to the apostles. But it is otherwise with our evidence from 
Judaeo-Christian, Asiatic, and Alexandrine sources. Dr. Ehrhardt interprets the 
Pastorals as a second-century counterblast to a Judaeo-Christian theory of 
episcopate stemming from James and hostile to the cause and memory of Paul. 
The Roman derivation of ministry from Peter and Paul, on the other hand, 
needs no explanation other than local tradition. As Dr. Ehrhardt says (p. 108) 
‘From now on St. James was, in the West, simply added to his fellow Apostles as 
one among the many who had been entitled to establish an Apostolic succession’. 
Apostolic notions of ministry in the Churches, whether we go by I. Cor. xii. 28 or 
by the Didache, appear to have been concerned with prophets and teachers, 
rather than with bishops or presbyters. The ministry of apostles, prophets, and 
teachers appears as ‘aristocratic’, and not elective as is episcopacy when first 
we see it clearly in being. True, the election was not wholly within the flock. 

1 Jt is an important point, on p. 6g, that the Asiatic apocryphal Acts are devoid of 


apostolic creations of bishops. 
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REVIEWS 


The greater Church exercised some measure of control, to see that the elected 
was at least ‘worthy’, if not either prophet or teacher. 

Dr. Ehrhardt is closely supported by an article of E. Kohlmeyer in <. fir 
Religions-und-Geistesgeschichte for 1952, in which Harnack’s ‘Kalifat’ theory is 
subjected to review. Like our author, Kohlmeyer finds the successive filling of 
the high-priestly office to constitute episcopal succession, whatever appropriate 
ceremonies, such as enthronement, may have been involved. The question of the 
laying-on-of-hands, most appropriate to the notion of apostolic commission, is 
made the more obscure by the ambiguity of the word cheirotonein. Did it begin 
by meaning election, and only end, under the influence of a growing uniformity 
of practice, in meaning the imparting of commission by the laying-on-of-hands? 
Dr. Ehrhardt, on p. 126, refers to Gregory Nyssen’s Life of St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus for its example of a missionary bishop making a bishop for a new church 
single-handed. But there is something more startling in Nyssen’s panegyric than 
this. Nyssen says that Phaedimus, bishop of Amaséa, unable to lay hands on 
Gregory in person, ‘laid upon Gregory the word in place of imposition of hands, 
and so consecrated him to God’s service in spite of his bodily absence’. Gregory 
is said to have had ‘the lawful ordinances fulfilled in his respect’ afterwards. 
But the emphasis clearly lies less upon the manual act than the spiritual election. 
In this kind of way Dr. Ehrhardt’s book should set readers looking afresh at old 
material, perhaps to find new significance in neglected details. The upshot of 
such studies will not be a lowering of regard for the Christian ministry. Rather 
it should lead to a richer and more inclusive conception, subsuming at once the 
principle of apostolic commission, with its aspects of dominical authority and of 
evangelic witness, and the principle of continuity with the ministry of priest and 
prophet under the former covenant. It is a gain that our thoughts should not be 
dominated by one single aspect of the ministry at the expense of others. 

It may, finally, be urged that this work has a special claim upon the attention 
of a wide circle of readers because of the personality of the author, an Anglican 
parish priest reared in the German Lutheran Church, and a scholar and historian 
for whom ecclesiastical party politics have no licence to invade the study. 

SELWyN LopGE, W. TELFER 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Evolution of the Christian Year. By A. Allan McArthur. Pp. 192. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1953. 15s. 

The abundance of new material, documentary and otherwise, which has 
come to light since Dr. John Dowden issued his monograph in 1910 has made a 
fresh survey of this subject in English a great desideratum. The time is not yet 
for a definitive history, for even now the material at the historian’s disposal is so 
scattered, often so hard of understanding and in places seemingly so contra- 
dictory, that a large measure of imaginative interpretation is necessary. But 
Dr. McArthur has made a most praiseworthy excursion in the right direction. 
He brings to his theme a fresh and imaginative mind and what he has given us, 
far from being a mere catalogue of facts, is constantly provocative of thought 
and often illuminating. And since one of his purposes is to commend the obser- 
vance of the ecclesiastical calendar to the Church of Scotland, which ‘alone 
of all the Reformed Churches formally abandoned the Christian Year’ (W. D. 
Maxwell, cited p. 162), Dr. McArthur adds to these qualities the flair and in- 
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creased insight which go with an existential concern for his subject. They make 
the book as readable as any on the subject. 

After (1) an introductory section on the origins of Sunday, the bulk of the 
material is disposed in three sections: (2) Christmas and Epiphany, (3) Good 
Friday and Easter, (4) Ascension and Pentecost. A main theme under each of 
these three heads is that a primitive ‘unitive festival’ gradually disintegrated into 
separate observances. Here, in the case of Easter, Dr. McArthur closely follows 
F, E. Brightman’s classical discussion in 7. T.S. xxv (1923-4), 254-70. Recognis- 
ing that the early Church made no distinction between ‘Good Friday’ and 
‘Easter’, Brightman rendered otiose the subtle refinements of the many scholars 
(among the latest was Carl Schmidt’s portentous excursus on ‘Die Passah in 
der kleinasiatischen Kirche’ in T.U., xliii (1919), 577-725) who had wrangled 
with such questions as, If the Quartodecimans commemorated the Passion on 
14 Nisan, when did they commemorate the Resurrection? In cases (2) and (4), 
the process was not quite so simple. 25 December originally commemorated 
nothing but the Birth of Christ, while on the other hand the original commemor- 
ation on 6 January in Egypt was of a Feast of the Waters. If we could accept 
Dr. McArthur’s daring suggestion that John i. 1-ii. 11 had its roots in a primitive 
Epiphany Feast at Ephesus, we should have the themes conjoined from a very early 
date. But to me, at least, this is one of the least convincing things in the book. 

In his account of the origins of Lent, where several pages are devoted to 
Athanasius’s Festal Epistles (known to us, apart from a few Greek and Coptic 
fragments, only from the Syriac Version in B. Mus. Add. MS. 14,569 whence 
they were originally published by W. Cureton in 1848), Dr. McArthur unfor- 
tunately does not appear to have met with Eduard Schwartz’s paper in Z.NV.T.W., 
Xxxiv (1935), 129-37. This study (after Jiilicher) offers us what is almost certainly 
the right solution to the problem of their apparently haphazard references to 
both a six days’ and a forty days’ fast. Schwartz contends that these letters owe 
their present arrangement to a compiler who, ignorant of the year to which the 
several letters belonged, did his best to dispose them by a table of the dates of 
Easter. Since the fact that Easter might fall on a particular calendar date several 
times during Athanasius’s long episcopate brought an element of uncertainty 
into their arrangement, Schwartz argues that the compiler did assign several 
to the wrong year; indeed, it was precisely the diversity in the length of the fast 
which enabled Jiilicher and Schwartz to dispose them in an intelligible order. 
The letters now leave us in little doubt that a six days’ fast was consistently 
observed in Alexandria until in 336 Athanasius, recently exiled, came across a 
forty days’ observance in the West. He then wrote to Serapion from Trier (not 
Rome as the compiler conjectured and is stated p. 125; cf. Schwartz, op. cit., 
131 f.) counselling the introduction of the practice in Egypt, so that from 337 
the longer fast was observed. If this reconstruction be accepted, Dr. McArthur’s 
datings of the Epistles constantly need revision. But the redatings do not invali- 
date his thesis that the last six days of the fast were always different in status 
from the preceding weeks and that ‘the establishment of Lent stems directly from 
[the] training of the candidates for Baptism’ (p. 123). It is however to Rome 
that we must probably look for the origin of the latter (cf. B. Capelle, O.S.B., 
‘L’Introduction du Catéchumenat 4 Rome’ in R.T.A.M., v (1933), 129-54)? 


1 Since the above was written, Mgr. L. T. Lefort of Louvain has very kindly sent 
me a copy of a paper in the Bulletin de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, séance du 9 Nov. 1953, 
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The following details have been noted: p. 18: that Pliny’s Ep. to Trajan 
(x. 96) implies the use of the Decalogue in the Eucharist is too readily assumed; 
p. 19 and passim: Dom H. Leclercq’s name misspelt; pp. 24 and 128: dating of 
‘Council of Laodicea’ a.p. 363 very doubtful—probably there never was such a 
Council (cf. A. Boudinhon, Comptes rendu du Congrés scient. intern. des Catholiques, it 
(1888), 420-7); p. 31, line 18: émddveva; p. 32 f.: Christmas had probably been 
kept at Antioch since 376 in the community of Paulinus with its close Roman 
connexions (cf. H. Lietzmann, From Constantine to Julian, 315); p. 35, line 13: 
des; p. 42: how far does natus Christus in Bethleem Iudeae in the Filocalian Calendar 
for 354 imply any liturgical observance? cf. assignment of birth of Christ to 
25 March in Ps. Cyp., De Pascha Computus (A.D. 243); p. 43: the authenticity of 
the crucial passage in Hipp. Comm. in Dan. (ed. G.C.S., i. 242), assigning the 
Birth of Christ to 25 December calls for fuller discussion; p. 50, line 4 from 
bottom, for ‘27’ read ‘37’; p. 53, line g: for ‘twenty-four’ read ‘thirty-four’; p. 58: 
the supposed ref. to the Epiphany in the Passion of Philip of Heraclea is very 
doubtful; cf. P. F. de’ Cavalieri, Note Agiografiche V in ‘Studi e Testi’ 27 (1915), 
98; p. 61: add ref. to ed. of Ad Diognetum by H. I. Marrou in ‘Sources Chrétiennes’ 
33 (1951), which is later than that of H. G. Meecham (But is Marrou’s thesis of 
identity of authorship between i-x and xi-xii defensible?) ; p. 115: add mention 
of S. Salaville’s theory, possibly mistaken, that recoapaxoory in Nic. can. 5 
means the fortieth day after Easter (‘Ascension Day’); cf. S. Salaville, Echos 
d’Orient, xiii (1910), 65-72; p. 122: add discussion of Ambrose, Explanatio 
Symboli ad Initiandos (ed. R. H. Connolly, 1952); p. 150 f.: the sing. qui est proprie 
dies festus in Tertullian, De Bapt. xix, requires Paschae diem . . . et Pentecostes to be 
a single period, i.e. Pentecostes means Eastertide, not Whitsunday. 

Dr. McArthur eschews any account of the Calendar of Saints, though when 
it comes to practical proposals he is sufficiently patriotic to make an exception 
in favour of St. Andrew. This is regrettable since the cultus of the Saints has 
many points of contact with his subject, e.g. the Christological controversies of 
the fifth century encouraged not only the introduction of Christmas but also 
of the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, while there is the evident link between the 
dates for the Annunciation and Christmas. Other omissions are all treatment not 
only of such relatively modern observances as Corpus Christi, but of Trinity 
Sunday and the Feast of the Circumcision; further, of the Ember Days and the 
Rogations; also of the keeping of Octaves. The account of the primitive Easter 
might have been usefully extended by some discussion of Melito of Sardis’s 
Homily on the Passion (mentioned in another connexion on p. 64), the fragments 
of Hippolytus’s zepi rod zdoya; the Ps. Chrysostomic sermon (probably in basis 
Hippolytean) ed. P. Nautin, ‘Sources Chrétiennes,’ 27; Eusebius, De Solemnitate 
Paschali; and other documents discussed by O. Casel, O.S.B., ‘Art und Sinn 
der Altesten christlichen Osterfeier’ in 7.L.W., xiv (1938), 1-78, to which must 
now be added the Toura fragment of Origen on the Pasch (extracts by P. Nautin 
in ‘Sources Chrétiennes’ 36, 1953). But when we have been given so much it is 
perhaps ungracious to ask for more. F. L. Cross 

Curist CHURCH, OxFORD 


in which he challenges Schwartz’s redating of the Festal Epistles. The full discussion of 
the matter must await the distinguished Orientalist’s publication of the Coptic text of 
the Epistles in the C.S.C.O. What seems to be the crucial question is whether any 
tradition of the Epistles exists which does not derive from the arrangement of the Greek 
compiler represented by the Syriac corpus. 
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History of Salonitan Christianity. By Ejnar Dyggve. (Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning. Ser. A. X XI.) Pp. xiii + 164. Oslo: H. Aschehoug, 
1951; London: Kegan Paul, 1951, 16s. 

The present work represents the material (with copious references and illus- 
trations) of six lectures given by Dr. Dyggve in 1946. It summarises the results 
of long-continued excavations on the site of Salona (in which he has played an 
outstanding part for almost twenty years), and uses these to illustrate the ecclesias- 
tical history of the city for the period A.p. 300-600, and to show the interrelation 
of architectural developments on cult and liturgical procedures. 

After an introductory chapter, the material is treated in three sections: the 
Cult-centres, Catholic and Arian and other buildings within its walls: the 
Cemeteries and associated Buildings, and the types of Tombs outside the walls: 
and a final chapter showing the continuation of Christianity in the settlement 
which, after the destruction of Salona, grew up in the abandoned Palace of 
Diocletian and became the town of Split. 

The treatment throughout is primarily archaeological and it is this and the 
conclusions drawn from the actual remains which makes the interest and the 
importance of the book. 

The history, for Dyggve, begins with a mission from the East in the last 
years of the third century, the period to which belong the two Oratories, 
preserved virtually unchanged within the complex of the catholic Episcopium. 
We can only regret the lack of evidence for the existence of a Christian com- 
munity, which might reasonably be hoped for, at an earlier period. But in the 
fourth century the growth was rapid, the great twin basilicas were erected before, 
perhaps long before, A.D. 400, though not in their latest form, and with the 
Baptistery, and the large and elaborate episcopal palace form an impressive 
group, while the changes in plan throw valuable light on church planning in the 
fifth and sixth centuries and on their liturgical implications. 

Equally interesting is the account of the second episcopal group, with the 
significant variation in the plan of its baptistery, and the various grounds which 
lead Dyggve to the reasonable conjecture that here, as at Ravenna, an Arian 
episcopate existed, side by side with the catholic one, during the period of 
Ostrogothic control. 

There were obvious reasons for a special devotion to martyrs at Salona (note 
the Oratory in the shrine of Nemesis in the Amphitheatre, with frescoes of them 
which Dyggve believes to have been directly copied in the mosaic of the Salonitan 
martyrs in the Oratory of St. Venantius in the Lateran). In his account of the 
cemeteries the author lays special stress on the development of the cult of the 
dead and especially of the martyred dead, showing how little the tomb arrange- 
ments differ from those of pagan graves, with provision for libations, and 
memorial meals in which the dead had their share, how in the memoriae the 
martyr tomb became the altar, and how gradually the old prohibition against 
more than one altar (without a tomb) in the urban congregational churches 
became obsolete until the elaborate procession bringing the body or the relic 
to place it below the altar was the natural concomitant of the dedication of any 
new church. Thus the twin basilicas provide one church for divine service 
proper, the other consecrated to the cult of relics. This led also to the practice 
of burial within the urban churches, through the desire of the devout to lie as 
near as possible to the remains of the saint or martyr. The influence of this on 
church-planning is obvious. Dyggve suggests, further, a possible connexion 
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between the memorial meal to the dead and the Eucharistic meal. These are 
deep matters, but it may at least be said that the archaeological evidence 
produced in his account of the cemeteries with their ever-increasing elaboration 
both of individual tombs and of memorial basilicas is impressive. 

Space is lacking to do more than mention the account of these structures, or 
the final chapter on developments in the area after the destruction of the city, with 
its interesting and convincing views on the origin of early Croatian architecture. 

On the historical side some of the material is controversial. Not every one 
will agree with the author’s insistence on the relations of the Salonitan Church 
with Constantinople, or with his early dating of the conversion of the Croats, or 
of the episcopate at Split. But such matters are peripheral to the subject of the 
book and Dyggve is to be warmly congratulated on a comprehensive and lucid 
summary of the story to be drawn from the archaeological, and though this is 
not directly dealt with, the epigraphic remains. It would be churlish to criticise 
the few linguistic or typographical shortcomings in a book written in a language 
foreign both to the writer and to the compositors who set it up. 

HicH STREET, D. ATKINSON 
BAMPTON, OxFORD 
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Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius. By S. L. Greenslade. Pp. 93. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1954. 7s. 6d. 

In his Frederick Denison Maurice Lectures, Dr. Greenslade appropriately 
returns to the subject of the relations between Church and State. He firmly and 
concisely exposes the perils inherent in subservience whether of State to Church 
or of Church to State as well as the profoundly unsatisfactory nature of a radical 
dualism whereby the Church exists as a pietistic enclave within an irreligious 
State. ‘We must’, he adds, ‘recognize the difficulty of finding any pattern of 
Church and State relations which shall conform to luminously clear Christian 
principles.’ 

In illustration of his theme Dr. Greenslade presents a compact outline of 
events in the fourth century, a period which witnessed the development of the 
Church from being a persecuted minority into an established religion whose 
officials might subject an emperor to penance and dictate a wide range of 
imperial policy. The question is touched on whether Constantine’s volte-face 
was a manifestation of religious zeal or of astute political sense, and Dr. Green- 
slade inclines to support N. H. Baynes (Constantine the Great and the Christian 
Church, 1929) both in defending Constantine against the charge of hypocrisy 
and in accepting the genuineness of such documents as his letter to king 
Sapor II of Persia, where the principle is laid down that humble and united 
worship of God is the surest guarantee of the State’s safety and prosperity. The 
intention to promote unity is taken to be ‘the key to the ecclesiastical policy of 
the emperors’, and the disappointments which Constantine and his successors 
had to face by reason alike of Arians, Donatists, and such unbending homo- 
ousians as Athanasius are commented on with the help of apt and interesting 
quotations. 

At a time when events were outrunning theories the relationship between 
canon law and the royal will was not clearly established, but tension increased 
and, while Eusebius could describe Constantine as ‘flashing forth the rays of his 
sacred light to the very ends of the whole world’, so judicious a person as Hosius 
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advised Constantius, a few years later, to ‘Remember that you are a mortal 
man; do not intrude into ecclesiastical matters’. Hence it is but a step, taken not 
only by the fiery Lucifer of Cagliari but by Athanasius himself, to interpret the 
emperor as the forerunner and image of Antichrist. Dr. Greenslade continues the 
story by referring to the discreditable affair of Priscillian’s execution and then by 
examining the confident and vigorous achievements of St. Ambrose. When 
every allowance has been made for exaggeration in the accounts of Theodoret 
and others, the humiliation suffered by Theodosius enables the historian to 
claim: ‘We are on the road to Canossa.’ 

It is not to be expected that, in three lectures, every aspect of a complicated 
period of history can be fully discussed or many novel theories propounded, 
What Dr. Greenslade does is to bring the fourth century to life and show that the 
conflicts waged between its colourful figures were concerned not with side- 
issues but with the ever-present problem how the Christian citizen may exhibit 
loyalty to the State while also rendering to God the things that are God’s. 

A useful table of dates is appended, and there are short but serviceable notes 
about books, which should perhaps have included a reference to C. N. Cochrane’s 
Christianity and Classical Culture. 

WorCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. MitBurn 
OxFoRD 


Konstantin den Store: Pax Romana—Pax Christiana. By Hal Koch. Pp. 112. Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, 1952. Danish Kr. 6.75. 

It may seem doubtful, at first sight, that there should still remain something 
to be said, in the present state of our information, on Constantine, his con- 
version, religious convictions and ecclesiastical policy. So much has been written 
on the matter, in the last decades, that any further attempt might appear 
desperate or futile. And yet, if the present book does not, indeed, renew every 
aspect of the problem, it nevertheless brings a number of valuable and often 
original points of view. The writer’s starting point is the very realisation that the 
debate has come to a deadlock, and that some way out must be found. This is, 
in his opinion, provided by the recent studies of Prof. L’Orange of Oslo on late 
Roman art, where the archaeological material is successfully interpreted as re- 
flecting the religious ideology of the time. L’Orange’s conclusions, says Prof. 
Hal Koch, make it impossible to try to solve the problem of Constantine in 
terms of ‘either Christian or Pagan’; they have also taught us that, if we en- 
deavour to understand Constantine, it is not enough to see him in his immediate 
late Roman context. We must approach him ‘from a longer perspective’, that 
is to say, through the tradition of centuries or even millennia, going back as far as 
the great empires of the Near East, of which he and his regime are the spiritual 
heirs. 

These presuppositions are very carefully and cleverly worked out in the 
book. The author joins, with good arguments, those who think that there was 
no real ‘conversion’ in the life of Constantine and that, as regards his policy, 
there is no evidence of his taking a definitely pro-Christian course before A.D. 
320. Even after this date, Constantine never got rid of the political and religious 
ideology which he had inherited. What he achieved was to remould Christianity 
so as to make it support, as religions in the ancient world always had done, a 
political system. This, in the author’s view, meant a complete distortion of the 
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genuine Christian message of the Kingdom, which was politically nihilistic and 
the very opposite of what the heathen understood by religion: for religion and 
politics had, so far, ‘been but two aspects of one and the same thing’. As long as 
this message was proclaimed in its originality, the conflict with the Roman 
Empire was inevitable. In fact, two divergent tendencies can be traced in 
Christianity almost from the beginning. The one, as illustrated for instance by 
Origen or Hippolytus, is unswervingly hostile to any compromise with political 
authority. The other, whose most typical exponent was Melito of Sardis, 
favours a cooperation between Church and State. This tendency became 
triumphant with Constantine. 

From the point of view of the evolution of political thought, Constantine 
achieved the final return from the Greek Logos and its anthropocentric con- 
ception of State and Universe, to the Mythos as it prevailed in the Near Eastern 
Empires and developed again in the Roman Empire, and which thought of the 
ruler as God’s substitute and almost as His incarnation on earth. Constantine 
had a very clear consciousness of this divine mission, and he succeeded in 
persuading the Christians that the Roman Empire truly was the realised 
Kingdom of God. He thus established a positive relationship between them and 
the State mythology. This, of course, weakened the imperial authority. For not 
only was the emperor deprived of his divine nature and Christ took the em- 
peror’s place on the heavenly throne; but he also had to share his quality of 
God’s substitute on earth with the Church hierarchy: the medieval conflict 
between pope and emperor is already virtually given in the situation created by 
Constantine. But the synthesis he achieved between Christianity and the basic 
political conceptions of the ancient world lasted until the Renaissance, and is 
not yet completely destroyed. He thus really is one of the creators of the 
Christian Cosmos, as expressed in the medieval Church State, the Thomistic 
philosophy and theology, and Dante’s Divina Commedia. 

Not all of Prof. Hal Koch’s views will be accepted by the specialists. A 
general agreement on the very complex problems involved remains unlikely 
But this book has undoubtedly brought the discussion one step further. It is 
an important and stimulating contribution to our understanding of Constantine 
and his time, and to the Geistesgeschichte of the ancient world. 

UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG MarceEL SIMON 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart. Band II: Entscheidung um 
Chalkedon. Edited by Aloys Grillmeier, S.J., and Heinrich Bacht, S.J. 
Pp. xiv+968. Wirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1953. DM. 50 (bound); 46 
(unbound). 

The appearance last summer of this massive volume carries the epoch- 
making work of which it forms the central segment one step farther towards 
completion. The Council itself, with the doctrinal developments leading up to 
and radiating from it, now stands (certain passages excepted) well in the back- 
ground. What the present symposium is concerned with is its impact, historical 
in the main but also ecclesiastical, spiritual and liturgical, on the critical century 
and a half which followed it. Even more than its predecessor, as the editors 
point out, it is the product of world-wide scholarly cooperation. If none of the 
essays occupies the dominating position of those of A. Grillmeier and J. Lebon 
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in Vol. i, there are no fewer than twenty-one of them, contributed by specialists 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Greece, Spain 
and America, and behind them stands an almost equal number of collabo- 
rators. So vast is the field covered that no one reviewer could claim to survey 
more than a fraction of it with a practised eye, and the reader must not com- 
plain if this notice seems hardly more than a table of contents. 

Chalcedon, it is plain, was a turning-point in history, and more than half the 
volume is dedicated to the elaboration of this theme. The first and weightiest 
sub-division of this section considers the relations of Church and State from 
451 to 553, including noteworthy contributions by F. Hofmann (Wiirzburg) and 
R. Haacke (Sieburg) on the attitudes of the popes and the emperors respectively. 
In the opinion of the former the reunion of 519, described by E. Caspar as a 
Pyrrhic victory for Rome, was in fact the glorious climax of a struggle in which 
the popes were concerned exclusively for Chalcedonian orthodoxy. The latter, 
while correcting misleading conceptions of ‘Caesaro-papalism’, skilfully shows 
how the inadequacies of the Constantinian synthesis of Church and State were 
revealed by the activities of the emperors in the post-Chalcedonian epoch. 
Perhaps the most remarkable study, however, is H. Bacht’s (Frankfurt/M.) 
examination of the politico-ecclesiastical role of the Oriental monks in the same 
period. This is a fresh and valuable contribution to the history of monasticism, 
which it proves to have been a mass-movement of immense popularity, enjoying 
much closer relations with the hierarchy and equipped much better theologically 
than scholars like Reitzenstein and Harnack were prepared to allow. 

The two remaining sub-divisions of the big historical section have a more 
strictly ecclesiastical interest, being taken up with the rupture of Church unity 
as a result of the Council, and with the latter’s bearing on the relations of Rome 
and Byzantium. Under the former heading there are illuminating studies of 
the Egyptian Monophysite Church (the archaeological references deserve 
note) by M. Cramer (Miinster/W.) and H. Bacht, of the beginnings of the 
Syrian Jacobite Church by A. van Roey (Louvain), and of the Armenian 
Church by V. Inglisian (Vienna). Much of the material handled in them, 
especially in the last-mentioned, is new even to specialists, and several accepted 
verdicts must be modified in the light of it. Under the latter heading the much 
controverted twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon comes under scrutiny. If T. O. 
Martin’s (Washington) ‘background note’ is not wholly convincing, both E. 
Herman’s (Rome) study of the evolution of the Constantinopolitan primacy and 
A. Michel’s (Freising) examination of the two contrasting principles, the 
political and the Petrine, of Church leadership, as also of the modus vivendi 
worked out between popes and emperors, are massive and full of interest. 
Inevitably, perhaps, the divine sanctions claimed for the Roman See are taken 
for granted; but this does not prevent the learned authors from setting out the 
issues with a scrupulous scholarship which even those who are reluctant to 
accept all their conclusions will admire. 

The remainder of the volume divides into two sections, the one devoted to 
the impact of Chalcedon on the internal, spiritual life of the Church, the other 
to the ways in which it left its mark on Western theology from 451 down to the 
rise of scholasticism. Many, it may be surmised, will find the former of these the 
most suggestive and exciting portion of the whole book. The longest, and also 
weightiest, essay is by L. Ueding (Frankfurt/M.), who explains, with a wealth of 
illustration, how the whole position of monasticism, particularly in its relation 
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to the episcopate, was regulated by the canons of the Council. Among other 
things he makes it clear that it was as a result of this legislation that monkish 
fanaticism ceased to be a danger to the faith and unity of the Church. Hardly 
less interesting, however, are the accounts given by S. Salaville (Athens) of the 
feast named after the Council in the Byzantine rite, and by T. Schnitzler 
(Cologne) of the curiously few references to Chalcedon which survive in the 
Western liturgy. H. Engberding’s (Gerleve) analysis of the rdle attributed to 
Christ’s humanity in the Monophysite liturgies deserves to be singled out as of 
particular importance. Contrary to the widespread opinion that the Mono- 
physites tended to undervalue the Redeemer’s manhood and thrust it into the 
background, he shows convincingly that the reverse is the case in their service- 
books, the explanation presumably being that most of what passed for Mono- 
physitism entailed a merely verbal, as opposed to a real, denial of the two natures. 

Space forbids more than the most summary mention of the concluding 
section, with its noteworthy contributions from the pens of such distinguished 
experts as G. Bardy (Dijon), A. Grillmeier (Frankfurt/M.), J. Solano (Burgos), 
L. Ott (Eichstatt) and I. Backes (Trier). The third of these, a well-documented 
refutation of the suggestion that there was any connexion, doctrinal or historical, 
between the Chalcedonian Definition and the Spanish Adoptionism of the 
eighth century, is a persuasive piece of work which does credit to Iberian 
scholarship. The volume is brought to a close by an instructive Zeittafel giving 
the chronology of the Council and its sequel, compiled and arranged by A. 
Schénmetzer (Frankfurt/M.). The reader who has reached this stage, after 
working his way through the numerous chapters with their richly variegated 
contents, can only marvel at what must be judged a monumental achievement. 
As in the previous volume, the highest standards of scholarship have been 
maintained, and each of the studies is based, as the exhaustive bibliographies 
confirm, on the latest findings. The learned world owes a debt of gratitude to 
those responsible for planning and carrying through this great enterprise, 
which has opened up the history of Chalcedon and the succeeding epoch in a 
most remarkable way and has given a new direction to patristic studies. 

St. Epmunp HA tt, J. N. D. Ketiy 

OxrForD 


Saint Bernard et la Bible. Par P. Dumontier. Présentation par J.-M. Déchanet. 
(Bibliothéque de Spiritualité Médiévale). Pp. 186. Bruges-Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1953. n.p. 

If only Pére Dumontier, with his immense knowledge of the twelfth-century 
Cistercian mystics, had lived to complete the work which he planned! When he 
died in 1951 he had written the introduction and the first of its four sections. 
These have now been published by Dom J.-M. Déchanet. The title of the book 
is apt, because although the author’s purpose is to show that the Bible was the 
source and foundation of the doctrine and method of all these writers—St. 
Bernard, William of St. Thierry, St. Ailred, Gilbert of Holland, Adam of Per- 
seigne, Galland of Rigny, Hélinand of Froidmont—it is inevitably with St. 
Bernard that he is mainly concerned. 

The Introduction stresses the difficulty of understanding the mentality of 
these early Cistercians. Their thought was still dominated by the Bible and the 
Fathers. The Bible is an Eastern book, and the thought of the Fathers—even the 
Western Fathers—is oriental. We too, insists Pere Dumontier, must adopt an 
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oriental outlook if we hope to make sense of the vague vocabulary, the allegories, 
the fantastic etymologies, the absence of plan, the lack of logic, the scriptural 
style. We must undergo dépaysement before we appreciate their disdain for 
systematic learning, their desire for ‘wisdom’ rather than knowledge. Their 
pre-occupation was with the particular; yet there was an element common to all 
their individual experiences: God; and God who is love. Their aim was not to 
teach theory, but to communicate love: love was on a higher plane than reason. 

Dumontier sums up the difference of attitude by pointing out that, while 
St. Bernard would accept the scholastic formula, Deus movet sicut desideratum, the 
keynote of his mysticism was, Deus movet sicut destderans. Man, despite his 
nothingness and sinfulness, has the dignity of being loved and desired by God. 
And the Bible is God’s gift; it is ‘for us’, it is ‘our book’. But it must be interpreted, 
‘read between the lines’, by penetration to the spiritual meaning which under- 
lies the letter. 

Such interpretation demands our collaboration with God, that conformity 
of wills which is the supreme ambition of the contemplative. God and the soul 
are to become ‘one spirit’ (I Cor. vi. 17), and thus the Spirit who inspired the 
Bible will inspire the interpreter: 71 s’agit de ‘sentir avec’ et comme I’ Esprit Saint. 
Such consensus presupposes, on the human side, a sensus, which Bernard describes 
as gustus, the spiritual sense of taste which acquires wisdom. 

St. Bernard knew the Bible intimately—not only in detail, but integrally. 
Texts could be endlessly compared and contrasted, examples multiplied. The 
words, the very thought, of Scripture were so assimilated that he and his disciples 
parlent biblique . . . comme on parle frangais. More than that: inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, he became himself a ‘living Bible’. Though he did not neglect the Fathers, 
his own preference was for interpreting Scripture by Scripture. Patristic in his 
outlook by contrast with the dialecticians, St. Bernard nevertheless made no 
attempt to render his work didactic and rational, his aim being experience more 
than knowledge. The use of the intellect was only relevant to the acquisition 
of wisdom. He had no interest in exegesis as such. He was not ‘master’ but 
‘interpreter’. 

This is a stimulating book, though Dumontier’s style is, like St. Bernard’s, 
somewhat tiresomely repetitive. It is an exaggeration, surely, to say that 
Bernard’s words were regarded as of equal value with those of Scripture (53). 
And it seems very doubtful whether one can take the Sermones in Cantica as being 
very much like the actual sermons delivered in chapter. 

Pére Dumontier has made a valuable contribution to Bernardine studies. 
His book tells us so much more about the man and his mentality than, say, even 
M. Gilson’s attempt to construct a Bernardine theory of mysticism. He shows us 
incontrovertibly that the key to St. Bernard’s thought, the guide of his devotion, 
the mainspring of his dynamic, was the Bible. 

HeytTHRop COLLEGE, J. R. Wincrietp Dicsy, S.J. 
Curppinc Norton, Oxon 


Das Patrozinium der Augustiner-Chorherren-Stiftskirche St. Thomas zu Leipzig: Unter- 
suchungen zur Friihgeschichte der Bach-Kirche und der Leipziger Altstadt (Leipziger 
Stadtgeschichtliche Forschungen im Auftrage des Stadtgeschichtlichen 
Museums in Leipzig, herausg. von Heinz Fiissler, Heft 2). By Carl Niedner. 
Pp. 156. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut Leipzig, 1952. 

The historical study of Church dedications during the Middle Ages has, 
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amongst the best authorities on the subject, always been accompanied by much 
heartsearching about methods and cautionary tales about the dangers of making 
the fragile evidence carry too heavy a load of inferences. Mr. C. Niedner has 
busied himself with the dedication of a single church, that of St. Thomas of 
Leipzig where Johann Sebastian Bach was cantor. He has used it not only to 
throw light on an incident in the territorial history of the March of Meissen but 
he has also seen reflected in this one dedication the rivalries and confusion of the 
whole eastern colonial area, even the whole ‘Reich’ in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1212 the Wettin margrave of Meissen, Dietrich, founded and endowed 
a house of Augustinian canons in Leipzig and chose St. Thomas as its patron 
saint, according to his own charter of 1213 which recorded his gifts and regulated 
the advocatio over the convent. The earliest papal privilege of protection, dated 
23 January 1218, was addressed to the provost and canons of the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle at Leipzig. Mr. Niedner now puts forward the view that the 
original dedication in 1212 was to St. Thomas of Canterbury and not to St. 
Thomas the Apostle. Under the pressure of neighbouring ecclesiastical princes, 
notably the archbishop of Magdeburg and the bishop of Merseburg to whose 
diocese Leipzig belonged, Margrave Dietrich had to adopt the tendentious name 
of St. Thomas the Martyr for his new foundation. On general grounds the author 
thinks it quite out of the question that St. Thomas the Apostle should have been 
the original patron saint. The foundation was a sort of penitential offering by 
the margrave for his many transgressions in the territorial feuds between himself 
and the prelates, and Mr. Niedner regards Thomas Becket as the great pro- 
tagonist of temporal independence for the Church, the shining example and 
teacher of the German bishops in their territorial aspirations. 

To prove this he stops at almost nothing. Into the pious preamble of Mar- 
grave Dietrich’s charter for St. Thomas’s he reads a moving confession of sins 
which was in fact no more than a matter of common form. Mr. Niedner even 
suggests that in the clause ‘ego ad placandum iram superni iudicis’ the ‘supernus 
iudex’ might be the archbishop of Magdeburg (p. 74) and at a later stage of his 
discussion he calmly dismisses this hard-worked charter altogether as a forgery. 
The fact that in 1218 St. Thomas the Apostle appears as the patron saint of the 
Augustinian canons the author would ascribe to the astute policy of the mar- 
grave who, with the connivance of the curia, substituted one St. Thomas for the 
other. Is one to believe that the papacy toyed so carelessly with the cult of saints 
in the thirteenth century, particularly in this case when the supposed dedication 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury is meant to advertise the defence of the Church’s 
liberties? There is in fact nothing to show that the margrave was forced to found 
a convent by the bishops or that he had the choice of its patron saint dictated 
to him. 

Most disastrous of all however is the author’s attempt to connect the 
problematic and ill-documented communal organisation of Leipzig with the 
foundation of the monastery. In 1215 some of the margrave’s ministeriales rose 
against him and seized the town where the citizens entered into a sworn associa- 
tion with them. The margrave’s lordship was in serious danger because the 
knights threatened to offer the place to his enemy, the archbishop of Magde- 
burg. The author regards this rising as another consequence of the foundation 
of St. Thomas although the Pegau Annals, our chief source, gave a different 
reason for the revolt. There is no doubt that the monopoly which the canons 
regular enjoyed over all the parochial rights and dues irked the citizens of 
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Leipzig during the later Middle Ages, as it did those of many other German 
towns with convents and cathedral chapters inside their walls. It does not 
follow, however, that they originally possessed a great deal of autonomy in the 
choice of their parson. Some settlements on colonial soil were more fortunate 
than others in this respect. Mr. Niedner makes much of the ‘decanus’ who is 
mentioned in Margrave Otto the Rich’s charter for Leipzig of 1156-70. He was 
probably not an ecclesiastical official of the citizens at all but in charge of guild. 
justice. The author thinks that the archbishop of Magdeburg and the bishop of 
Merseburg who in 1216 arbitrated between the margrave and his opponents, 
quietly betrayed the Leipzigers by suppressing their proprietary church and 
their ‘decanus’, because neither is mentioned in the arbitration award which has 
survived. But this argument e si/entio is fallacious for it simply ignores the text of 
the award which referred to Otto the Rich’s charters for the town and fully 
confirmed them. Even if the Leipzigers had lost the right to appoint their own 
parson, this does not amount to a resounding victory for ‘Gregorian-Canonist’ 
reformers, as the author presents it, for he seems to suggest that a secular clerk 
serving a parish cure was not subject to his diocesan, which is nonsense, and even 
that he was independent of Rome (p. 85), which is worse. It would be pointless 
to add inaccurate references and mistranslations from Latin texts to these com- 
plaints. The rise of settlements which gained urban status in the eastern terri- 
tories of medieval Germany is hard enough to piece together from the fitful 
chronicle and record sources. It is not like this that the study of Church dedica- 
tions can help. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFoRD Karu LEYsER 


Records of Antony Bek: bishop and patriarch, 1283-1311. Edited and calendared by 
C. M. Fraser. Pp. xix +252. (Publications of the Surtees Society, vol. 
CLXII, 1953 for 1947). Durham: Andrews & Co.; London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1953. 

The bishopric was Durham, the patriarchate Jerusalem. The virtues and 
vices of Antony Bek, reputed one of the most magnificent prelates of his day, 
were reported by his contemporaries, Hemingburgh and Graystanes, and the 
public records show how he served the king both before and after his election to 
Durham. But the records edited by Dr. C. M. Fraser only give the faintest 
indication of all this. ‘Each document’, she says, ‘relates to Bek as administrator 
of the bishopric of Durham’ (p. x), but a great deal is not connected with the 
ecclesiastical business of a diocese: as in the register of Bek’s successor, Kellawe, 
very many documents concern leases, enfeoffments, and jurisdiction of a great 
palatine lord. If in the strictly ecclesiastical field the harvest is disappointing, it 
is unlikely that the editor has missed much in her search, which has extended 
beyond the archives of Durham and York to the Public Record Office and 
British Museum and to Rome. Besides drawing on the published papal registers 
she has made one valuable ‘find’ (no. 91) in the too little known class of ‘Instru- 
menta Miscellanea’ in the Vatican Archives. Two important documents about 
Ponteland church are omitted (Cal. papal letters, i. 605-6 and cf. Powicke, The 
Thirteenth Century, 493), also a signification of excommunication (Prynne, 
Records, iii. 1298). It must be noted that the editor refrains from indicating those 
documents which concern Bek in the York registers (already calendared by the 
Surtees Society). On the other hand, Miss Fraser refers in her introduction to 
many other documents of biographical interest. Of Bek’s activity as patriarch of 
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Jerusalem (1305-11) she finds and prints only two evidences. Nothing is said of 
Bek’s tenure of the Isle of Man. 

Among items of ecclesiastical interest one may signal first the process of the 
bishop’s election, as recorded by a contemporary enrolment of all the legal 
instruments which such an occasion as this produced. There is the detailed 
‘ordination’ of Ponteland vicarage, and a few presentations to livings and one 
resignation; but there is no record of the normal processes of institution and 
promotion to orders. The parochial clergy, indeed, are almost entirely missing. 
Those who appear are almost certainly non-residents: e.g., Roger of Waltham, 
canon of London and Darlington, and rector of Long Newton, later keeper of 
the king’s wardrobe; Ralph of Manton, rector of Wooler, cofferer of the king’s 
wardrobe, who in 1303 had his head and hands cut off by the Scots. Bek was 
active in the establishment and augmentation of collegiate churches and hosp- 
itals. The ordinances for Lanchester and Chester-le-Street are already printed 
in the Monasticon, and so Miss Fraser confines herself to a full calendaring of the 
documents; she gives in full new documents for Greatham Hospital and chan- 
tries at Auckland and Norham. The topic most fully recorded (to the extent of 
one-third of the book) is the ten-years’ dispute over the bishop’s canonical right 
to visit the monastic chapter of Durham. It began in 1300, when the bishop was 
resisted by the prior, and led to intervention by both king and pope. These 
documents add important matter to the Gesta Dunelmensia and other sources for 
this ‘cause célébre’. 

The records give some useful details about the bishop’s household officials 
and commissaries. One of his two stewards, Stephen de Mauley, was also arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, canon and later dean of Auckland, and bishop’s vicar- 
general. Of the three chancellors named, two—Peter of Thoresby and Roger of 
Waltham—provide two more members of a north-country clan celebrated by 
Tout for their accumulation of offices in Church and State. From 1300 onwards 
Bek used a notary public to draw up many legal instruments: ‘Ricardus natus 
quondam Henrici de Ganyo’ remained in his service until 1310. Can he have 
been the bishop’s registrar? The witness-lists suggest that Bek, with his many 
secular concerns, had a fairly constant group of knights about his person. One 
who frequently occurs, John Marmaduke, is on one occasion described as 
‘dilectus bachelarius noster’. 

The editorial treatment of these documents, varying from complete tran- 
script to brief calendar as circumstances demand, is on the whole accurate. 
Errors of transcription appear to be very slight. In no. 5 the identification of 
‘Dereford’ must be Durford, not Dartford, and in no. 113 I suggest Macon, not 
Massay, for ‘Masticon’. Miss Fraser eschews footnotes and makes no attempt to 
set the documents in their context. This is defensible on the plea of economy, but 
readers will greatly regret the omission of an itinerary of the bishop. The 
student of diplomatic will find no indication of the format of originals, or of 
the presence of seals or the method of their attachment. A reference on p. xiii to 
Durham Seals, by Greenwell and Hunter Blair, is insufficient. One can indeed 
laboriously discover from that scarce work that no. 155 is sealed with Bek’s 
patriarchal seal with the episcopal seal endorsed, but what of the charters in 
other repositories (nos. 4, 140, 164)? A ‘privy patriarchal seal’, unnoted in 
Durham Seals, is or was attached to no. 124. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER C, R. CHENEY 
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Anthologica Annua. (Publicaciones del Instituto Espafiol de Estudios Eclesiasticos, Ce 
I). Pp. 550. Roma: Iglesia Nacional Espafiola, 1953. Pesetas 100. de 
This is the first publication of the Spanish Institute of Ecclesiastical Studies, Pre 
established some four years since with headquarters at the Spanish national ms 
church in Rome. The Institute is primarily intended to be a focus for the pli 
critical literary work of the Spanish clergy, with particular reference to the ad: 
Vatican Library, and one of its first productions is to be a great collection of d’t 

source material under the title Monumenta Hispaniae Vaticana, of which the two 
first volumes are already announced. de 
The periodical under review is the first number of an annual which is to tio 
publish historical, biblical, philological, and other work. It contains five articles, ™ 
The first is a study of the activities of the Spanish cardinal Pelayo Gaitan inf 
during the years 1206-1230. Cardinal Pelayo had a prominent place in the ser 
Curia of Innocent III and Honorius III, acted as papal legate in the East, and po 

was largely responsible for the capture of Damietta by the crusaders in 1219. 
The author, Demetrio Marsilla, is editor of the collection of sources noted above. no 
The second article deals with Don Francisco (later cardinal) de Prats, first de 
permanent Nuncio in Spain (1492-1503), and is accompanied by numerous / 
unpublished documents. The third deals with the financial arrangements ini 
between the Apostolic Camera and the kindgom of Castile during the pontificate a 
of Innocent VI (1352-1362). The fourth and fifth articles are respectively dé 
scriptural and philological; the latter, which considers analogies between the 
Sumero-Semitic and Basque vocabularies is, in typography and bibliography oo 
alike, formidable in the extreme. i 
There follow two very weighty ‘Notes and Documents’. The first is a long d’ 
collection of unpublished material concerning the celebrated Miguel Bayo et 
(Baius) of Louvain; this has the appearance of being of considerable value. The p= 
second is a detailed catalogue of theological MSS. of the late sixteenth and early int 
seventeenth centuries in the chapter library of the cathedral of Palencia, bao 
mi 


chiefly of Spanish writers from Bafiez onwards. This brief summary will have 
shown that this bulky volume makes an impressive beginning to a series which, (Pp 
if it continues on the same scale and level of scholarship, will be indispensable to 


all students of Spanish and papal ecclesiastical history. il 
PETERHOUSE, Davin Know es thi 
CAMBRIDGE dé 

au 

Coutumiers liturgiques de Prémontré du XII]e et du XIVe siécles. By Pl. F. Lefevre, 

O. Praem. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. 27). ne 

Pp. xviii + 130. Louvain: Bibliothéque de l’Université, 1953. Fr. B. 240. la 
Monsieur le Chanoine Pl. Lefévre, archiviste du Royaume et professeur de wag 
paléographie a l'Université de Louvain, a fait ceuvre utile en éditant ces deux - 
coutumiers liturgiques de Prémontré. Beaucoup de problémes de |’évolution cél 
du rit prémontré, restés insolubles jusqu’a présent, s’éclaircissent a la lumiére de we 
ces sources nouvelles. De la sorte ils constituent une contribution substantielle - 

a la connaissance d’un des témoins les plus remarquables de la liturgie occiden- 

tale. et 
Déja dans les Statuta Primaria (vers 1130) l’autorité supréme de 1’Ordre ” 

avait imposé la stricte uniformité des livres liturgiques, ce qui suppose évidem- 

ment une codification liturgique propre, composée probablement par le premier ee 


abbé général Hugues de Fosses ( + 1164). Ce fut une ceuvre de premiére valeur. | 
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Ce code liturgique, nommé Ordinarius, fut édité d’aprés une recension nouvelle 
de la fin du XIle siécle par |’éditeur méme do nos coutumiers (L’Ordinaire de 
Prémontré d’apres des mss. du XIIe et XIIe siécle, Louvain 1942). Congu comme 
manuel plutét général d’aprés le modéle du Micrologue et des Ordines Romani 
plus tardifs, il s’abstenait de descriptions par trop détaillées pour permettre des 
adaptations locales, sinon il échouerait déja d’emblée dans sa mission difficile 
d’unification des usages liturgiques. 

Or les coutumiers sont précisément issus de ce souci d’adaptation ultérieure 
de l’Ordinaire aux circonstances pratiques de l’abbaye-mére et au stade d’évolu- 
tion du rit prémontré du XIIIe siécle. Et du fait que Prémontré fut le chef et le 
modeéle des autres abbayes, ces coutumiers ont exercé 4 leur tour une grande 
influence sur l’Ordre tout entier: l’ouvrage que nous avons ici sous la main 
semble méme étre rédigé expressément pour ‘usage externe’ et non pas tant 
pour Prémontré (voir p. 4, 12, 15, 24, etc.). 

En quoi consiste alors l’adaptation faite par ces coutumiers et leur apport 
nouveau 4 la liturgie? Tout d’abord il y a une différence marquée entre les 
deux Usus. 

L’Usus I est plutét un réglement domestique plein de menus détails sur la 
vie quotidienne d’une communauté vouée a la pratique liturgique. De 1a le 
mélange des prescriptions du culte, des usages monastiques et de quelques rares 
décrets des chapitres généraux. Les détails de la vie quotidienne sont parfois 
piquants. Qu’il nous soit permis d’en épingler quelques uns pour montrer 
combien la vie liturgique formait un tout vivant avec le reste. 

Ainsi par exemple la lanterne d’usage commun dans ces siécles dépourvus 
d’électricité donne une note intime et ‘homelike’ aux offices de nuit (p. 2, 14) 
et méme aux funérailles (p. 3) ot les cierges étaient défendus. Un réglement 
précis au sujet de la chape a capuchon, habit distinctif des chanoines (p. 5), 
introduit méme le vétement ordinaire dans le courant général de la vie du 
culte. Quoique le rite pontifical soit encore inconnu pour les abbés, on s’ache- 
mine pourtant lentement vers une solemnisation progressive de |’office abbatial 
(p. 8). 

A coté de ces adaptations 4 la vie quotidienne d’une communauté liturgique, 
il faut noter quelques nouveautés comme l’introduction du rite triplex, la 
thurification au début de la messe, les sept chandeliers devant l’autel (provenant 
déja de l’Ordo romanus I, env. 700, supprimés par les liturgistes cisterciens) et 
autres particularités (voir Lefévre, Coutumiers, p. ix). 

Parmi celles-ci relevons spécialement la revanche que d’anciennes coutumes 
canoniales ont prise contre l’influence parfois par trop monacale de Citeaux sur 
la législation primitive de Prémontré. Ainsi par exemple, c’est le diaconat qui 
incorpore définitivement un membre dans la communauté, les puert ou juniores 
étant les jeunes fréres 4 partir du subdiaconat (p. 7, 20); on s’incline devant le 
célébrant et devant l’évangile comme devant l’abbé; c’est le chantre qui 
encense l’abbé et le prieur; aux fétes triplex les chantres recoivent une meilleure 
pitance de vin et de nourriture et ceci ex consuetudine approbata, etc. 

Bref, l’inspiration de ce coutumier n’est pas un morne rubricisme, mais la vie 
et la tradition liturgique concréte (voir p. ex. le chapitre délicieux De psalmodia, 
p- 17). 

L’esprit des Usus II, au contraire, est tout différent, comme l’éditeur le 
remarque trés bien: ‘La compilation manifeste ainsi, d’ores et déja, une tendance 
au juridisme rubrical, dont les excés finiront par compliquer outre mesure les 
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régles président a la récitation de l’Office, au grand dam du sens liturgique 
véritable des cérémonies sacrées’ (p. x—xi). C’est plutét une compilation de notes 
marginales des livres de texte, comme du bréviaire et du missel, un directoire 
rubrical pour l’usage de ceux-ci et non pas une description de la vie elle-méme. 

Le type qu’il représente était assez commun au moyen-age, comme par 
ex. ’Ordinaire des Dominicains et d’Utrecht (voir notre étude dans Anal. 
Praem., xxvii (1951). 58-61). Il est pourtant caractéristique pour le nouvel 
esprit plutdét légaliste et rubriciste de la deuxiéme moitié du moyen-age, a partir 
de la fin du XIlIe siécle (l?Ordinaire du Grossmiinster de Zurich et celui de 
Rheinau datent de cette période). On pourrait donc le considérer comme un 
Ordinaire ‘moderne’—il en a également le volume—a coté de l’Ordinaire 
primitif, digne représentant du véritable esprit liturgique de l’antiquité 
chrétienne. 

Enfin pour en venir a l’édition méme, on ne sait ce qu’il faut apprécier le 
plus, la connaissance étendue de la matiére et la méthode critique absolument 
stre de l’auteur ou la présentation minutieuse et claire de l’édition. L’introduc- 
tion est un chef d’ceuvre du genre. La table onomastique 4 la fin en facilite 
lemploi. L’édition fait vraiment honneur a la Bibliothéque de la Revue 
d’Histoire Ecclésiastique. 

Qu’il nous soit permis toutefois d’émettre un doute discret sur la datation 
des coutumiers. Le dernier chapitre des Usus I reproduisant un texte des Statuts 
de 1236-8, nous semble surajouté aprés coup. On ne peut donc pas y trouver une 
preuve permettant de les situer a cette date. La méme remarque pourrait étre 
faite au sujet des deux derniers chapitres des Usus II sur la Féte-Dieu, provenant 
du Concile de Vienne de 1311: il nous semble que ce coutumier doive se terminer 
logiquement par le chapitre Ixii sur les services funébres prescrits par le chapitre 
général. Nous voudrions donc situer les Usus I au début du XIIIe siécle et les 
Usus I1 a la fin de ce siécle, peu aprés 1290. Mais cette remarque ne diminue en 
rien la valeur de |’édition. 

ABDIJ DER NORBERTIJNEN, BonirAce LuyKx, O. PRAEM. 
BELGIUM 


Essays in the Conciliar Epoch. By E. F. Jacob. Pp. viii +264. Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press, 2nd ed. 1953. 25s. 

The Manchester University Press has done a great service to scholarship in 
reissuing a book of essays collected under war-time difficulties by Professor 
Jacob and printed in limited numbers when few were able to devote to it the 
attention that it deserved. The present work is a good deal more than a reprint. 
To the original text have been added two further contributions. ‘Verborum 
Florida Venustas’ is an invaluable study of early humanism in England with 
Amundesham’s Annales Monasterit Sancti Albani (so called) and with the letters, 
speeches and poems of that painful and pedantic prelate, John Whethamstede, 
as its foundation and of the model letter books which served for the literate of 
the fifteenth century in the same way as similar compilations aided the illiterate 
of the nineteenth. The essay was partly the result of study of Professor Schirmer’s 
then recent work to which a good deal has been added since. 

The last essay, entirely new to this volume, deals in two sections with the 
problem of ‘University Awards’ in the later Middle Ages. A considerable 
number of students had to find assistance from what would now be regarded as 
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public money—a conception utterly alien to that age. It draws attention to the 
Rotuli which are available in the Vatican Library and of which, at any rate 
from this country, little use has been made since Denifle wrote. 

Since the book is in the main a reprint, and an invaluable one, Professor 
Jacob has added ‘Notes and Comments’ of great wisdom as well as biblio- 
graphically important. Thus a discussion of conciliar thought leads to a brief 
consideration of the nature of the Church, a Universitas in the most technical and 
legally precise sense of the term. Again the truth that the popes at Avignon did 
not accumulate money but barely paid their way needed emphasis, for much of 
the history of the Schism is explained by this, and by the administrative reforms 
which relative poverty demanded. 

Turning to the deposition of Richard II Professor Jacob argues that status 
could well mean the three Estates, but having thrown out this attractive hint, 
he leaves the reader to pursue the topic further and turns to demolish once 
again the notion that Gerson was the author of the Jmitatio and to reinforce the 
old conclusion that this was the work of more than one hand, but hands closely 
associated with the Brethren of the Common Life. And the last words bring us to 
the Renaissance, valued not ‘so much for the new content it created as for the 
new energies it awakened’. A few misprints in the original text are left uncor- 
rected but they are so few and insignificant as to bother no one. The more these 
twelve essays are read the more one wonders at the urbanity and breath of 
learning displayed in them. They mark finger posts for medieval studies for the 
next half century. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD G. R. Potrer 


Die rechtliche und wirtschaftliche Stellung der Pfarrkirche in Alt-Livland, By E. O. 
Kuujo. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B.T. 79, 2.) Pp. 
276. Helsinki: A.G. der Finnischen Literaturgesellschaft, 1953. Finnish 
Mk. 850. 

This impressive study fills a gap in the historical literature of Livonia 
(Livland). It contains the description of the constitution and administration of 
parishes in Livonia or ‘Livland’, as the country now divided between the Soviet 
Republics of Estonia and Latvia is called in medieval sources. The description 
is based upon both published and as yet un-published sources. It covers the 
period from the Christianisation of Livonia at the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries to the triumph of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. The author treats his subject in systematic order: 
the origin of parochial districts; the building and endowment of churches; the 
interests of lords of the manor (on account of their patronage), and of the bishop, 
and—in rare cases—even of the pope, in nominations to benefices; the duties 
and rights of the bishops in the parishes (institutions of incumbents, visitations, 


' consecrations and dedications of church buildings and furniture); the stipends 


and economic position of the clergy; and, finally, parish funds and their ad- 
ministration. An introduction gives a critical account of the sources available. 
In an elaborate conclusion the author discusses the parts played by the various 
social strata in parochial life; the close relations between Livonian parish con- 
stitutions and those in Northern Germany; and, finally, the continuation of 


existing conditions in post-Reformation and modern times. Useful additions are 
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a map showing the boundaries of the Livonian dioceses, a list of sources and a 
bibliography. 

The book is lucidly written, well arranged and reliable throughout and 
accurate even with regard to small details. Another of its virtues is the fact that 
the author has managed to relate his subject to general history, treating 
the history of parochial life in Livonia not in isolation but in connexion with the 
universal history of parochial organisation (cf. esp. pp. 7 f. and 240 ff.). He 
regards the Livonian parish as a special type of the Roman Catholic parish—in 
analogy to the various other local types of such parishes; consequently, they 
have to be understood and explained as the result of contemporary local con- 
ditions. Universal tendencies originating from Rome and the great movements 
within the whole Church (e.g. at the time of the great ‘Reform’ Councils of the 
fifteenth century) are combined with the dominant influence of the German 
immigrants who, politically, socially and culturally, determined the life of the 
country by transplanting the customary forms of their home church to the 
colonial area, and prevented the politically disinherited masses of aborigines, 
belonging either to the Baltic or the Finno-Ugrian races, from having any 
appreciable influence upon parochial life. The author justly emphasises the 
necessity of balancing an appreciation of the influence of the Church upon the 
people by the influence of the social structure of a nation upon the local organi- 
sation of the Church (p. 7). In view of the demand made by the author, too, 
for the establishment of the characteristics of local parochial organisation, it 
seems important to mention a special feature of Livonian parochial constitution, 
which has not been noted so far in the Livonian church-historical literature, and 
which the author too has ignored. This is the franchise of the parishioners, i.e. 
yeomen resident in the parish (excepting, of course, the peasants), which existed 
already in pre-Reformation times. The author himself (p. 60) has referred to the 
‘patronage’ of the gentry of the parish of St. Olaus at Reval in the thirteenth 
century; and he has also quoted (p. 57)—once more without drawing specific 
conclusions—a document originating from the Komtur of Reval, relating to 
the parish of Haggers, saying that ‘de werdige kumptur einen andern kerckheren sette 
mit der kerspellude willen’ (i.e. that the worthy Komtur would appoint another 
parson with the consent of the parishioners). It should be evident that this was 
not a case of parish-patronage, but of parish-franchise. This being established as 
existing in the period before the Reformation in Estonia, a document from 
Curonia (Kurland) of 1562 may be quoted as a parallel. This states that the 
parsons in the district of Grobin, which was under the Teutonic Order, ‘alweg 
vom heren des gebiets so woll dem adell bestellet und unterhaltenn wurden’ (i.e. were 
always appointed and endowed by the lord of the manor as well as by the 
gentry). 

Kuujo’s study, it should be stressed in conclusion, is not only a systematic 
arrangement of facts already known. New and valuable results have been 
obtained with regard to the special regulations concerning parishes which were 
in the gift of the Teutonic Order; the customs paid by the parsons; and in the 
sections dealing with Church tutelage. 

UNIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN A. Bauer! 


1 [Translation from the German kindly supplied by Dr. A. Ehrhardt of Manchester 
and approved by Professor Bauer.—Ed. ] 
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anda “ The Righteousness of God: Luther Studies. By Gordon Rupp. Pp. xiii + 375. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1953. 25s. 


ut and This book comprises the Birkbeck Lectures given at Cambridge in 1947, 
ct that revised and expanded with the aim of describing German and Scandinavian 
reating research upon Luther and also of letting Luther speak for himself. 

ith the The book falls into three parts. Part 1 (77 pages) describes what the his- 
i). He torians have made of Luther. The author discusses the polemical writings of 
ish—in Catholic and Evangelical writers over four centuries, and examines the mis- 
y, they conceptions and controversies in detail. Here he offers an original contribution, 
al con- not found elsewhere in English, both on the subject of the English reaction to 
ements Luther and on the present state of Luther research. Part 2 (175 pages) examines 
s of the Luther’s theological development from 1509-21 by the unusual method of a 
rerman critical discussion of Luther’s vocabulary. He bases his research on: Dictata super 


of the Psalterium (1513-15), Lectures on Romans (1515-16), Galatians (1516-17), 
to the Hebrews (1517-18), The Heidelberg Disputation (1518), Operationes in Psalmos 


Igines, (1518-21), and the Rationis Latomianae Confutatio (1521). Rupp examines the key 
ig any phrases like coram Deo, Anfechtung and the ‘Righteousness of God’, and produces 
ses the a clear interpretation of the main emphases of Luther’s theology. He makes 
ne the coram Deo show Luther’s concern for how a man stands with God rather than 
rgani- how he stands with man: this concern lies behind the whole theology and ethic 
or, too, of Luther. He analyses Anfechtung showing how closely related Luther’s theology 
Hon, it is to life and experience: it is on this experiential foundation that Rupp builds 
tution, Luther’s theology of Faith, Law and Gospel, and Justification. Luther’s under- 
re, and standing of the ‘Righteousness of God’ he interprets as Christ’s personal presence 
ae, Si through Faith by the Holy Spirit. Rupp’s comparisons between Luther on the 
existed one hand and both Enthusiasm and Scholasticism on the other, are noteworthy. 
to the Part 3 (96 pages) consists of a collection of essays designed to round off the 
‘teenth whole. The first essay is on Erasmus, and deals with Humanism, the Renascence 
pecific and the Reformation, as well as Free Will, Providence and Predestination. (The 
ing to basis of this essay is De servo arbitrio.) The other essays consider Luther’s teaching 
en sells both on the State and the Church. The whole is completed by an essay on 
nother Luther the man. Although brief, all these essays repay very careful study, 
rahi: particularly as the subjects with which they deal are of urgent theological 
hed as interest in post-war Europe, and are also those very aspects on which Luther is 
- from most widely misunderstood. It is to be regretted that this section is not given 
"9 the an amount of space proportionate to the importance of its subject matter. 

alweg The book is good. It is at once both learned and readable, enriched with 
. extracts of the original writings of Luther and documented with secondary 
by the sources. The book should remove many misunderstandings, misrepresentations 


and prejudices. It has a good bibliography, excellent footnotes and references, 


— and useful indices. 
> been University oF SHEFFIELD James ATKINSON 
h were 
in the ' 

, Rechtfertigung und Heiligung in der friihen evangelischen Theologie Luthers. By Axel 
-— Gyllenkrok (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1952, II). Pp. x + 148. Uppsala: 
chester A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1952. 


Swedish Kr. 8. 
Gesetz und Evangelium bei Matthias Flacius Illyricus: eine Untersuchung zur lutherischen 
t Theologie vor der Konkordienformel. By Lauri Haikola. (Studia Theologica 
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Lundensia: Skrifter Utgivna av Teologiska Fakulteten i Lund, I). Pp. 344. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. Swedish Kr. 20. 

Axel Gyllenkrok’s monograph is an attack on the ablest recent interpretation 
of Luther’s theological development: the author certainly does not lack self- 
confidence for he does not hesitate to charge such fine scholars as von Loe- 
wenich, Hamel and Prenter with superficiality, obtuseness and gross miscon- 
ception. Unfortunately his own essay is cloudy and diffuse and better calculated 
to darken counsel than to illuminate, and will not I think be generally regarded 
as having superseded the last fruitful decades of Luther study. He attempts to 
show that Luther has a doctrine of Sanctification (and is not the very title 
‘Justification and Sanctification’ the first of many un-Luther-like expressions?) 
which implies a human response to divine grace which may be psychologically 
considered, and a progressive growth in grace which can be measured. The 
early part of the essay is interesting and a useful sidelight on the recent study of 
hermeneutics in Luther. But what he has to say about psychological considera- 
tions surely ignores Luther’s constant opposition of fides to sensus and he hardly 
shakes von Loewenich’s treatment of this theme. There follows an unhappy 
attempt to distinguish five senses in which the singular personal pronoun ‘I’ is 
used in a passage from Luther’s Romans (1516)—about which, in addition to the 
fact that the passage refers always to the first person plural, it must be noted that 
the whole quotation can be paralleled in Luther’s catholic lectures on Peter 
Lombard (1509) and is a temerarious basis for discussing Luther’s mature 
anthropology. Regin Prenter in his fine Spiritus Creator has shown that Luther no 
longer describes the growth of the Christian man in Augustinian or Thomist 
terms, but keeping the tension of eschatology (as it is kept in the New Testament), 
speaks of the believer as constantly living within ‘another Righteousness’ than 
his own, so that Luther’s sentence ‘progress, that means always beginning afresh’ 
means that from beginning to end, the ground base of the Christian life is the 
turning in faith to the Righteousness of Christ ‘semper peccator, semper penitens, 
semper justus’. Here it seems to us Gyllenkrok misinterprets Luther by attacking 
Prenter’s presentation and ignores such passages as WA 3.47.3; WA. 56. 173.8, 
and 379.10, which support Prenter. Nevertheless, the essay is well worth reading 
and will need to be taken into account. 

One of the interesting points about Luther is that he lived before the 
crystallisation of Protestantism into confessional religion and that in his doctrine 
of salvation the height and depth of the New Testament eschatology has not yet 
been pegged down and mapped out on the flat level of a progressive religious and 
moral ordo salutis. Moreover, with no doubt a certain loss, he did sustain a 
simplification of theology in his return (parallel with that of the humanists but 
distinct from theirs) to the Bible and the ‘old Fathers’. There were two con- 
sequences in Protestant history: first the inevitable return of a new dogmatic 
scholaticism, and second the splitting up of the many-sided balance of Luther’s 
great theological key word complexities (‘Righteousness’, ‘Faith’, ‘Word’ etc.) 
in the disputes among his disciples and followers in the later part of his life, 
turning into fierce party quarrels after his death. One of the most important 
of these was the controversy between the disciples of Melanchthon, the so called 
Philippists, Major and Strigel and Matthew Flaccius Illyricus the famed 
inaugurator of the Magdeburg Centuries. Laura Haikola has provided a learned, 
profound and immensely interesting introduction to the doctrines of Flaccius. 
The early chapters on anthropology and the doctrine of the image of God show 
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344. how Flaccius, who stressed the substantiality of sin and asserted an annihilation 
of the divine image, tried to avoid the pit of Manicheism, and did so at the ex- 
ition pense of consistency and coherence. The discussions of atonement and of 
self- justification are intricate and well worth the careful attention demanded. The 
Loe- book is a demonstration that this Protestant controversy, between the death of 
con- Luther and the Formula of Concord was no mere squabble about a party line, and 
ated that the new period of dogmatic controversy is far from deserving the eighteenth 
rded and nineteenth century contempt for Protestant scholasticism: in this period the 
ts to profundity and intricacy of the best Lutheran scholarship of four centuries was 
title given its historical basis. 
ns?) UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Gorpon Rupp 
cally 
The 
ly of Studies and Documents relating to the History of the Greek Church and People under 
lera- Turkish Domination. By T. H. Papadopoullos. (Bibliotheca Graeca Aevi 
rdly Posterioris, I). Pp. xxiv + 507. Brussels, 1952. 70s. 
Lppy In recent years increasing interest has been shown in the post-medieval 
‘T’ is fortunes of the Byzantine tradition, particularly amongst the peoples under 
» the Ottoman domination. As Mr. Papadopoullos points out, work in this field can 
that only be in the nature of an interim report. The most urgent desideratum is to 
eter make available essential material, much of which is either still unpublished or 
ture else not to be found in the libraries of western Europe. His own chief interest here 
r no is in a MS. of the British Museum which contains a contemporary account of the 
mist mid-eighteenth century rebaptismal controversy. He begins, however, with an 
ent), introduction covering the years 1453-1800. This Prolegomena (nearly a third 
than of the book) describes the constitutional position of the Greek Church in the 
resh’ Ottoman Empire, its organisation and jurisdiction, and the part which it 
; the played in the life of the Greek people, and of necessity includes some reference 
tens, to the Byzantine Church of the later middle ages. This survey is followed by an 
king examination of the contemporary sources for Cyril V’s two periods of office (he 
73.8, was Patriarch of Constantinople September 1748-May 1751 and September 1752- 
ding January 1757). The last part of the book contains the text of the [TAavoomapd«rys 
from B.M. Add. 10077, ff. 277-316, with an introduction and notes. 

the In his general sketch Mr. Papadopoullos has some hard things to say about 
rine the higher Greek clergy and the Phanariot aristocracy, while he suggests that 
t yet the severity of the Turkish regime has been over-emphasised. He points out, 
and however, that it was the recognised position of the Orthodox Church in the 
in a Ottoman Empire which made possible the preservation of cultural autonomy, 
but and he emphasises the immense output of theological and liturgical writings in 
con- ecclesiastical Greek, which is too often ignored by reason of the modern tendency 
atic to concentrate on demotic and secular literature. The Patriarchate of Constanti- 
1er’s nople also played a special part in the struggle in the Levant, where the Ortho- 
stc.) , dox Church was threatened by Roman Catholic missionary activity. It was 
life, partly this last problem which gave rise to the mid-eighteenth century contro- 
tant versy about rebaptism which Mr. Papadopoullos rightly views as part of a wider 
ed policy of opposition to the spread of Roman Catholicism (and it would be 
med interesting to follow up his brief references to the activities of Cyril’s contempo- 
ned, raries in the Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria). The question 
ius. raised at this time was whether it was necessary for those (particularly Roman 


how  ¢ Catholics) who had not been baptised according to the Orthodox rite to be 
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rebaptised on entering the Eastern Church. The struggle was embittered and 
complicated by party politics in Constantinople, especially within the Synod, 
and something of the fierceness of the opposition to Cyril V who advocated re- 
baptism can be seen from the ‘Refutation of Imposters’, the interesting docu- 
ment edited by Mr. Papadopoullos. This narrative of 3179 lines in ‘political’ 
(fifteen syllabled) verse was probably composed during the years 1752-1757 by 
an anonymous eye-witness, evidently a high ecclesiastic or official in Con- 
stantinople. The author was violently hostile to those in the Greek Church who 
denied the validity of Latin baptism and his attack is directed against the monk 
Auxentius, who with something of the authority of a medieval Byzantine saint 
had stirred up popular feeling, and against the patriarch Cyril who supported 
him. 

Mr. Papadopoullos has most courageously broken fresh ground in full 
awareness of the inadequacies of existing resources. His most valuable contri- 
bution is his attempt at a more impartial assessment of the original material for 
Cyril V, and his provision of an additional source. It must, however, be added 
that there are certain defects in his work. His mastery of the English language is 
inadequate, to say the least. Thus his meaning is frequently obscured by faulty 
syntax or by the misuse of words and phrases (apart from an abnormal number 
of mis-prints and obvious inaccuracies). Even ‘rebaptism’, the keyword of 
Cyril’s patriarchate is rendered by ‘rebaptisation’. With regard to the general 
scope of the book it may be suggested that too much has been attempted. It 
might have been wiser to have limited the present work to an account of Cyril’s 
Patriarchate, with an edition of the [7Aavoorapaxrns. As it is, the arrangement 
is unsystematic and both studies and notes contain unnecessary repetition. There 
are, moreover, a number of general statements which are open to question. It is 
difficult to see with what justification Mr. Papadopoullos claims (p. 29) that the 
berat of 178g is ‘fairly representative of the whole field’ (i.e. 1453-1800) when 
only two berats relating to the Patriarch of Constantinople appear to be available 
for this period and he has not been able to use the second of these (p. 28). Again, 
on pp. 11-12 his generalisation that the ‘democratical (sic) organisation of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church under the Byzantine Empire was modified in a 
monarchical sense’ is open to question on more than one count. There is also 
some inaccuracy of detail. For instance on p. 160, note 3, he says that he owes his 
information about the contents of the now destroyed Codex 50 of the Theo- 
logical School of Chalki to A. Palmieri’s article in the Rev. Orient Chrétien, viii 
(1903), p. 128 note (sic), but he does not explain why the words of Palmieri’s 
note 3 (‘117 homélies et oraisons funébres de Cyrille V et bon nombres de 
lettres’) have been altered to ‘110 letters and homelies (sic) of Cyril V.’ 

The bibliography is particularly rich in references to out of the way editions 
and periodicals, but in its present state it is baffling. It needs careful rearrange- 
ment and revision, together with the addition of a list of all abbreviations used. 
It does not include a number of works cited in the footnotes (some of them of 
importance, as A. Palmieri’s articles); certain works, particularly modern ones, 
appear to be omitted altogether (e.g. the indispensable vol. i of G. Moravcsik’s 
Byzantinoturcica, or the Dictionaire de Droit Canonique). Routine information 
(authors’ initials, number of volumes, editions and so on) is often incomplete 
or unreliable. For instance, M. I. Gedeon’s [azpiapixoi ITivaxes is cited on 
p. xxiii as published 1885-1890 and on p. 183 as 1885-1892, and whether one 
or more volumes remains unspecified. The query on p. 97 about editions of 
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Thomas Smith’s list of ecclesiastical sees which the author has ‘been unable to 
trace in London’ might have been answered if only by reference to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

But anyone who has worked in the field covered by this book will realise 
that whatever its inadequacies it has much to contribute towards our knowledge 
of the Greek Church, particularly in the eighteenth century, and it is also not 
without interest to the Byzantinist. It makes no claim to be definitive history: it 
is a tool to be used with discrimination. 

RoyaL HotLtoway COLLecE, J. M. Hussey 
University oF LONDON 


A History of the Church in England. By J. R. H. Moorman. Pp. xx + 460. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1953. 25s. 

There are two literary vignettes which perhaps never entirely fade from the 
minds of those whose attention has once been drawn to them: Matthew Arnold’s 
famous description and apostrophe of Oxford and the less well known but even 
more significant account in Bryce’s biographical Studies of Lord Acton dis- 
coursing on the subject of History. Dr. Moorman as a distinguished member of 
the sister university, as Chancellor of Chichester Cathedral—so curiously 
variegated an epitome of ecclesiastical history—and Principal of its Theological 
College, the biographer of B. K. Cunningham felicis recordationis and the author 
of Franciscan studies which have laid other students under obligations, occupies 
virtute officit a position which qualifies for a volume like the present. Even with 
the limitation ‘in England’ it is a formidable task, and criticism ought to be 
tempered by a recognition of the difficulties to be surmounted. Its four parts 
deal with I. The Roman and Anglo-Saxon Period (pp. 1-56), II. The Middle 
Ages (pp. 59-157), III. The Reformation and After (pp. 161-289), IV. The 
Industrial Age (pp. 293-435) with subdivisions which make 22 chapters in all. 
Such a distribution of space may invite comment especially from a reviewer who 
happens to come to the book from a re-reading of the letters of J. R. Green and 
Freeman and Stubbs and wonders if in considering the various and quantitative 
as well as qualitative degrees of development in different areas of the country 
some consideration might not profitably be devoted to historical origins, the 
workings of which have not even now been wholly extinguished or eradicated by 
the Industrial Revolution. Dr. Moorman takes from the Cambridge Medieval 
History the picture of the pre-Conquest ‘persona’—himself quite possibly in 
origin a pre-Christian figure—which Dr. E. W. Watson drew from Lieber- 
mann’s Gesetze, and one reflects that the obligation of providing the bull and the 
boar still survives as an element in the communal life in leases recorded in the 
Parliamentary survey under the Commonwealth and Protectorate. And no one 
can read a series of medieval chronicles and visitations, to say nothing of 
Leland and Camden and Dugdale or even Celia Fiennes and Cobbett’s Rural 


, Rides and above all Wesley’s Journals, or study the folk-lore (shall we say?) of 


modern Herefordshire, without forming a series of impressions which may be 
difficult to co-relate but seem with many vestigial traces to reveal the continuously 
pulsating life of an institution providentially capable of retaining identity amid 
many vicissitudes and mutations in the process of adaptation to new conditions. 
We may wonder as we read some of these pages whether the author would 
have understood the Bedfordshire parish clerk who protested to Dr. Watson 


‘ when, as rector, he proposed to alter the hour of evensong from the early after- 
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noon to 6.30 p.m.: ‘But then, Sir, when are we to get our religion?’—the latter 
being the hour of meeting of the people called Methodist—a sobriquet of which 
John Wesley and Dr. Moorman give slightly different accounts; or the 
Congregationalist minister at Wells who when cordially greeted by Dr. Armi- 
tage Robinson with the words ‘You are, Sir, I think the Independent minister 
here’ replied ‘No, Mr. Dean, I am the dependent minister of an Independent 
congregation.’ The varying development of Puritanism both within and without 
the Established Church in different parts of the country is not fortuitous, even 
if the social changes in the nineteenth century introduce a different series of 
factors; and if the aspects which appeal to a Macaulay or a Trevelyan are a 
necessary corrective of many conventional estimates, a close examination of data 
may sometimes illustrate the danger as well as the difficulties of generalisation. 

A distinctive feature of this volume is the unusual number of secondary 
authorities cited in the notes: they are indeed so many as to suggest a regret that 
Jeremy Collier’s practice of giving primary authorities could not more often 
have been followed if the work is designed to make students rather than to 
replace Wakeman for examination purposes. It would be ungracious to com- 
plain that there are long stretches in the text which recall something of the 
dulness of the meritorious compilations of the late Sir William Smith, since the 
author can undoubtedly write brilliantly of periods in which his own studies 
have awakened deeper personal interest. There are passages which the ‘high 
and mighty Prince James’ would have described as ‘a villanouse scorn of my 
Basilikon Doron’ and others such as the statement that Charles I ‘could make a 
solemn promise one day and break it the next if it suited him to do so’ which 
call for a note. If the account of Little Gidding is pleasant to read, nineteenth- 
century developments surely deserve fuller treatment than they receive. If 
Beilby Porteous be allowed ten lines, how much ought to have been given to 
Secker who fares even worse than Abbot or Tenison? When ‘H. E.’ Ryle is 
conjoined with A. W. Thorold as a great leader among the evangelicals one may 
wonder if the initials are right. And if we disregard ‘names of repute’ and make 
‘J. F. D. Maurice’ the modus citandi, why not ‘W. C. G. Lang’ which has at 
least equal authority? We note also in passing that the author of The Compleat 
Angler and the first Bishop of Nova Scotia were Izaak Walton and Charles Inglis. 
In a second edition the history of worship and especially the musical adjuncts 
and of the English tradition of Biblical scholarship, including Hammond and 
Brian Walton downwards might receive some recasting, the place of the eight- 
eenth-century clergy in the magistracy indicated and opportunity might be taken 
to deprive Philip Gosse and George Grote of the knighthoods attributed to them 
and to clarify the apparent confusion between the latter and his brother John. 
The six pages specifically allowed to Commonwealth and Protectorate (there are 
of course other allusions) might well also be reconsidered as well as the grounds 
for attributing cohesion as well as coherence of policy to the Laudian clergy. 
In the same way some evidence might be supplied in illustration of what 
suggests itself prima facie as a far too highly coloured picture of English Church 
life in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The account of Maurice is mis- 
leading in its reference to the University of London, and on legal questions the 
reader will not derive accurate impressions from the too drastically compressed 
references to the Essays and Reviews, bishop Colenso, Gorham and _ bishop 
King cases. 

Curist CHURCH, OXFORD CLAUDE JENKINS 
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Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy from 1500. By H. I. Longden. Vols. i-xvi in 6 
vols. Northampton: Northamptonshire Record Society, 1938-52. n.p. 

In 1937 the Rev. Henry Isham Longden, rector of Heyford in Northampton- 
shire from 1897 until his death in 1942, decided to begin publishing his vast 
collection of information about the clergy of Northamptonshire and Rutland 
since the year 1500 in the form of a biographical dictionary. He lived to see 
thirteen of his fifteen volumes published. The remainder were seen through the 
press by personal friends; and in 1952 the Northamptonshire Record Society 
completed the great work with a volume devoted to addenda and corrigenda, and 
to full indexes to persons, places, and subjects. The result is a massive and 
scholarly contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the diocese of Peter- 
borough (which was formed in 1541 from these two counties) down to the year 
1900, with some supplementary entries down to 1930. The addenda and corri- 
genda are carried down to 1942. 

The dictionary is based upon a wide range of documentary sources such as 
wills and parish registers, the visitation books at Peterborough, the composition 
books at the Public Record Office, and the archiepiscopal registers of Canter- 
bury, and upon such standard published works as the county histories, college 
registers, and so on. The value of the dictionary extends far beyond the diocese 
of Peterborough, for in many instances the career of an incumbent is followed 
through from birth to death, the only qualification for admission to the work 
being that he should have been an incumbent, stipendiary curate, or chantry 
priest in either of these two counties at some time in his career, or even merely 
ordained or priested in the diocese (like John Freke and Thomas Freke, who 
disappeared back to Devon immediately). The index volume enables us to trace 
all these ‘foreign’ entries very readily. 

Since hundreds of clerical wills are given, in abstract, we not only get much 
personal information about the clergy but also a good deal of useful material 
about their churches and their contents, above all of course in the pre-reforma- 
tion and Marian wills. Thus money is left by the vicar of Desborough in 1529 
towards the building of the steeple of his church (v. 143), and by the rector of 
Alderton and Stoke Bruerne in 1524 towards the ‘finishing of the steeple of 
Alderton’ (ix. 193). The will of Thomas Fletcher, curate of Scaldwell (1553) is 
particularly interesting for its funeral instructions and other details (v. 61, 63). 
To this the editor adds a transcript of a memorandum about ‘sartayne images 
and other monuments of poperye’ (with full descriptions) found in the ‘town 
house of Scaldwell’ in October 1581, where they had evidently been put away 
and perhaps forgotten. These were all undefaced and in good condition, a 
significant fact, surely, for the ecclesiastical history of this remote Northampton- 
shire parish. 

Many of the volumes are prefaced with short articles on such subjects as 
hereditary rectors, family livings, clerical families, and so forth, in which the 
editor gives us the benefit of his life-long acquaintance with the records. The 
introduction to volume xv takes the form of a sympathetic biography of the 
editor by Miss Joan Wake, which is itself a perfect picture of a Victorian parson 
and parsonage, and a valuable piece of social history. 

The value of the work is enhanced, for the social historian, by a full subject 
index, through which one can trace all references to subjects such as books, 
schools, vestments, furniture, clothes, and a score of others. One notes among a 
host of things the ‘chest of viols’ left by the rector of Everdon in 1638. The soli- 
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tary reference in the index to a wine-press appears, however, to arise from a mis- 
reading of the original document (xi. 119). One suspects (without having seen 
the document) that the phrase ‘a presse wynye yt standithe in ye parloure’ 
should have been read as ‘a press which [wyche] yet standeth in the parlour’, 
What would a wine-press be doing in a Northamptonshire rectory in the 
seventeenth century? One notices also occasional omissions from the subject 
index. Under the word Steeple, the reference to Desborough (v. 143) has been 
overlooked; and under Schools the Elizabethan school at Orlingbury, where 
George Hurlston was curate and schoolmaster in 1590 (xvi. 76) does not appear 
in the long and valuable list. 

These are trivial flaws, however, in a monumental work, the value of which 
is so evident to the ecclesiastical, the local, and the social historian that one 
could only wish other counties were likely to produce something similar. But 
the parson-scholar with private means (like the don with private means) is an 
almost extinct type, and we shall not see much more work on this scale emerging 
from the country rectories and vicarages. The rector of Heyford might well have 
ended his great labour of love, had he lived to see it completed, with the words 
used by Scipio Squire in a similar connexion three hundred years ago: Mihi 
gratias, tibi proficuum. 

Att Souts COLLEGE, W. G. Hoskins 
OxFORD 


The Register-Booke of the Fourth Classis in the Province of London, 1646-59. Edited by 
Charles E. Surman. (Harleian Society Publications LXXXII and 
LXXXIII). Pp. xxii + 170. London: The Harleian Society, 1953. n.p. 

All students of the period, and particularly those interested in the attempt to 
set up a full presbyterian system in this country following the abolition of 
episcopacy by Parliament, will welcome this transcription from an original 
MS. which is in the possession of the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library. The 
Minutes of the Manchester, Bury (Lancs.), and Wirksworth Classes, already 
published, throw a great deal of light on the nature and problems of the presby- 
terian experiment as it developed in the North and Midlands. The present 
volume is of especial interest as revealing how one of the twelve metropolitan 
Classes fulfilled the task for which it was appointed. Moreover, the other pub- 
lished Classis Minutes are not transcriptions of an actual Minute Book, whereas 
the MS. here transcribed is the Minute Book, faithfully kept throughout by the 
Scribe of the Classis, Rev. Wm. Wickins. 

The Fourth London Classis contained fourteen parishes in the City, and was 
set up in November, 1646. In reading its Register-Booke one misses the type of 
entry relating to disciplinary action against unsatisfactory ministers and layfolk 
which makes the Manchester and Bury Minute Books often entertaining and 
sometimes pathetic. The kind of problem dealt with by this Classis mainly con- 
cerns the ordering of the life of the parishes in conformity with the decrees of 
Parliament. The Classis was fairly fully constituted, but one parish, St. 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane, refused to appoint elders because of differences of 
opinion between the minister and his congregation. We first get an indication of 
this in January 1646, and after various references we find the Classis, a year 
later, vindicating the minister, and advising ‘ye setting up of the presbiteriall 
goverment, wch. wee desire may be done in Love’. But in September 1648 the 
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Classis has to report to the Provincial Assembly that the parish still refuses to 
elect any elders. The Classis appears to be helpless when faced with obstinate 
recalcitrance. 

An interesting feature of the Register-Booke is that it contains copies of docu- 
ments received from the Provincial Assembly and of replies sent to it. Thus, in 
September 1648, the Grand Committee of the Provincial Assembly calls for a 
report on all the parishes, urges the appointment of able ministers to vacant 
Churches, and requests ‘that yr. Classis would bee more carefull to observe your 
fixed monethly meetings, then heertofore’. In December 1648, a memorandum 
from the Provincial Assembly commending catechising and giving instructions 
for its proper carrying out is read to the Classis; and another on Ordination, 
indicating that the eight more or less completely formed Classes are to take 
turns as ordaining bodies. Again, in February 1651, the Provincial Assembly 
expresses serious concern about the existing condition of the elderships and 
Classes within the Province, foreseeing ‘an utter dissolution of the whole frame of 
presbiterial goverment’ unless steps are taken to remedy the defects along lines 
which the Provincial Assembly suggests. The Assembly exercised careful over- 
sight of its constituent Classes. 

As a matter of fact the situation in London appears to have been similar to 
that in the provinces. Many members of the Classis did not take their duties 
seriously enough, and as we read on we find meeting after meeting being ad- 
journed because of the insufficiency of the attendance. The entries from 1652 
onwards are confined to the appointment of delegates to attend meetings of the 
Provincial Assembly, and to matters connected with the examination and 
ordination of ministerial candidates, which work was carried out until 1659. 
One wonders what lies behind an entry for 28 April 1651. Certain candidates 
‘weer ordered to appeare againe on Thursday betweene eight & nine a clock, & 
spoken to to come civill & decent both in their rayment & in their haire’. 

The editor adds to the value of the volume by giving a short but useful 
Introduction, and an Index Nominum, with brief biographical notes of the men 
whose names appear in the Minutes. He has done his work well. If an English 
Presbyterian may venture one small criticism, on p. x it is stated that “The 
existing Presbyterian Church of England ... is a denominational or sectarian 
development’. The word ‘sectarian’ is open to question, since the Presbyterian 
Church of England of today is a member of the large family of Reformed 
Churches throughout the world. 

SELLY Oak COLLEGES, F, J. SmMIrHEN 
BIRMINGHAM 


Warwick County Records, vol. viii. Quarter Sessions Records, Trinity, 1682, to Epiphany, 
1690. Edited by H. C. Johnson, with a supplement to the introduction, 
Warwickshire Nonconformist and Quaker Meetings and Meeting-Houses, 1660- 
1750, by J. H. Hodson. Pp. cxxxix + 386+6 plates +1 map. Warwick: 
Records and Museum Committee of the Warwickshire County Council, 
1953. 30S. 

Warwickshire County Council is to be congratulated on the publication 
(though in a somewhat abbreviated form and in modernised English) of yet 
another volume of the Quarter Sessions Records of this county from 1682 to 
1690. These were years of great religious fervour, persecution and unrest, and 
of attacks on individual dissenters and recusants and on conventicles, leading 
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up to the Revolution of 1688 and culminating in the Toleration Act of 1689. 
We have, in fact, the now familiar picture unrolling itself of the Justices of the 
Peace and the hierarchy of local officials at work in the Sessions House and in 
the parishes, carrying on the business of local government and at the same time 
dealing with the special problems of the age. 

For these records reveal the impact of parliamentary legislation and of the 
orders and decrees of monarchs and their Privy Councils on the lives of indi- 
viduals in the remotest villages and hamlets, and in them may best be studied the 
system by which the local squirearchy was effectively employed in the manageable 
unit of the County to carry out the policy of the central government. 

In an admirable introduction Mr. H. C. Johnson sketches briefly the political 
background of the period. The rise of political parties had considerable re- 
percussions in the counties and is reflected in the documents. ‘At the heart of the 
political crisis was the religious question, the defence of the episcopal and pro- 
testant Church of England against dissent, whether protestant or papist.’ The 
struggle between romanising monarchs with their Catholic following; a sub- 
stantial and determined minority of the nation firmly wedded to protestant dis- 
sent; and the great majority of the population of all classes, especially of the 
gentry, who, faced with the choice between loyalty to their king or to their 
Church, plumped whole-heartedly for their Church, resulted finally in the de- 
feat of the Catholics, and, after a period of severe persecution of the protestant 
dissenters, in the compromise of 1689. This gave freedom of worship to all 
persuasions but left the Church of England supreme in the civil as well as the 
ecclesiastical sphere, a privilege for which she has had to pay dearly in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

This struggle, illustrated in detail in these records, explains the various 
changes in the Warwickshire lieutenancy and on the County Bench. What had 
been ‘almost exclusively a high Tory preserve’ between 1679 and 1689 with a 
Catholic element introduced by James II, became under William III ‘more 
widely representative of the differing political views’. Charles II had added the 
whole of the Privy Council to the County Commissions and the number of 

J.P.s in Warwickshire had swollen from 69 in 1660 to 105 in 1690 of whom 63 
were local men. The number of working justices was however about 20 in these 
nine years and the average attendance at Quarter Sessions only about 10. 
Much of their work was concerned in the discovery and trial of dissenters and 
with attacks on conventicles. With regard to the general character of the J.P.s 
‘it is certain’, says Mr. Johnson, ‘that some were men of cultivated taste and 
mature understanding, of political talent, and legal capacity’. 

An important feature of the introduction is the editor’s use of records in the 
Public Record Office to supplement those at Warwick. His painstaking analysis 
and checking of these two sources against each other leads to an assessment of 
their real meaning and the reliance to be placed on them which future students 
of Quarter Sessions records of this period will ignore at their peril. 

The supplement to the introduction contributed by Mr. J. H. Hodson gives 
a most valuable account of Warwickshire Nonconformist and Quaker! meetings 
and meeting houses from 1660 to 1750, but, as a matter of fact, brings accounts 
of many congregations down to the present century. This is a framework which 
should now be filled in by detailed studies. 


1 Warwickshire has the distinction of being the birthplace of Quakerism. 
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From this supplement (which should certainly be brought to the notice of 
all students of the subject) could be constructed a chart of the rise and decline in 
this county of protestant nonconformity from 1662 almost to the present day. 
The fluctuations in the fortunes of these dissenting churches and the precarious 
nature of their existence seem to shew how necessary was the Establishment for 
the stability and continuity in this country of the Protestant Reformed Religion. 

There are seven illustrations, 272 pages of text, and excellent indexes. The 
tribute on page vii to the late Mr. S. C. Ratcliff, the editor of the first five 
volumes of the series, will be read with pleasure by all who had the privilege 
of knowing that generous, scholarly, and most kindhearted of men. 

THE GREEN Farm, Joan WAKE 
CosGROVE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


The Evangelicals at Oxford 1735-1871: a Record of an Unchronicled Movement. By 
J. S. Reynolds. Pp. xi + 212. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. 25s. 

In the attractively produced volume before us, illustrated with ten photo- 
graphic plates (mainly from College portraits), Mr. J. S. Reynolds has made a 
valuable and timely contribution to the history of Anglican Evangelicalism. A 
reliable account of the Evangelical movement in the University of Oxford has 
long been a desideratum and this book meets the need most admirably. Mr. 
Reynolds has handled his subject with scholarly exactitude and balanced 
judgment. His thoroughness leads him not only to substantiate his evidence with 
authoritative references, but also to amend the inaccuracies of previous writers 
in this field. The Biographical Appendix is of especial value, since in many cases 
no concise record of those concerned has appeared before. 

Mr. Reynolds employs the term ‘evangelical’ (he prefers not to capitalise 
the ‘e’) to denote a theological position rather than an ecclesiastical allegiance. 
He is aware, however, that it is an over-simplification to describe Evangelicalism 
as the Calvinist wing of the eighteenth-century revival, for there were varying 
shades of doctrinal opinion even within the Evangelical party itself. Evangeli- 
calism in Oxford is traced from the conversion of George Whitefield in 1735 to 
the resignation of Benjamin Symons from the Wardenship of Wadham in 1871. 
The author finds that ‘the Oxford Methodists were not, as has often been 
supposed, an exclusive or even an original influence in the rise of evangelicalism 
in the eighteenth century’ (p. 12). Many of those who played a prominent part 
in the awakening of 1735-1744 had no connection with the first Methodists, 
even though a number of them were in residence at the time of the Holy Club. 

Mr. Reynolds takes seriously to task those historians who have mistakenly 
asserted that with the notorious St. Edmund Hall expulsions in 1768 the 
Evangelical initiative in the Universities passed from Oxford to Cambridge. 
This assumption has been too easily accepted in the past. ‘Foiled at Oxford,’ 
says G. R. Balleine in A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of England 
(p. 100), ‘the Evangelical leaders turned to Cambridge,’ and Dr. L. E. Elliott- 
Binns reiterates: ‘Hence the Evangelicals sent their young men to the sister 
University’ (The Evangelical Movement in the English Church, p. 37). Even Canon 
Charles Smyth, in his Birkbeck Lectures on Simeon and Church Order, falls a prey 
to the misconception: ‘The University of Whitefield and the Wesleys had openly 
declared itself against the Evangelical Revival. The warning was too rude to be 
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mistaken: henceforward Cambridge was to be the University at which Evangeli- 
cal clergy must receive their training’ (p. 214). A most important section of 
Mr. Reynolds’s book demonstrates convincingly how misleading are such 
generalisations. He makes it clear that there was an Evangelical succession 
even within St. Edmund Hall itself and that through the influence of such men 
as Edward Spencer and Nathaniel Bridges the way was paved for Isaac Crouch 
(Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 1783-1806), who ‘must be regarded as the 
real nursing-father of evangelicalism at Oxford’ (p. 59). It has often been re- 
gretted that Oxford had no Simeon, but by bringing into perspective the im- 
portance of Crouch, Mr. Reynolds reminds us that Evangelicalism in that 
University was not without devoted and judicious leadership. 

After Crouch had handed over the care of St. Edmund Hall to Daniel 
Wilson there followed a period of expansion when ‘the religion of Teddy Hall’, 
as it was popularly dubbed, spread to other Colleges, notably St. John’s and 
Wadham, and led to the flowering of Evangelical influence prior to the advent 
of Tractarianism. Mr. Reynolds wisely refuses to allow considerations of pietas 
to warp his critical faculties and frankly acknowledges the decline which ensued 
from 1845 onwards. This was to some extent offset by a simultaneous extension 
of the Evangelical witness in the parishes of the city. It is interesting that the same 
problem of continuity which vexed Charles Simeon and resulted in the founda- 
tion of his much-criticised Trust, confronted the Oxford Evangelicals and was 
eventually solved in a similar manner. 

Dr. J. H. Overton’s oft-repeated complaint that the Evangelicals at Oxford 
‘made no mark in the schools’ ( The English Church in the Nineteenth Century, p. 86) 
is refuted by resort to statistics culled from the calendars. Between 1807 and 1871 
no less than forty-five Evangelicals were elected to fellowships or tutorships, and 
thirty-eight ‘firsts’, including seven ‘double-firsts’ and E. A. Knox’s ‘triple-first’, 
were registered. 

Mr. Reynolds is to be congratulated upon a praiseworthy piece of research 
which demands the attention of all students of English Church History. We 
shall look forward to the early appearance of his projected companion volume 
on the Evangelicals at Cambridge. 

PAISLEY, A. Skevincton Woop 
RENFREWSHIRE 


A Cambridge Movement. By J. C. Pollock. With a foreword by the Bishop of 
Liverpool. Pp. xv + 288. London: John Murray, 1953. 12s. 

There can hardly be a living member of Cambridge University who has 
never heard of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union, though hardly 
anyone ever refers to it by its full title. It has always been known as the 
C.1.C.C.U. (pronounced as a word). For over seventy-five years it has played a 
conspicuous and often provocative part in the religious life of Cambridge, and 
its example and influence led to the formation of similar evangelical societies 
in all the other British universities. The C.I.C.C.U. can also claim to be the 
parent of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship (I.V.F.), the organisation which since 
1928 has served as the liaison between them. Although the C.I.C.C.U. was not 
actually founded till 1877, it was the result of a fusion of already existing 
Christian groups in Cambridge, which in turn were the direct or indirect out- 
come of Charles Simeon’s impact upon the university, so that this ‘Cambridge 
Movement’ has by now a considerable history. 
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The story which Mr. Pollock unfolds has never before been worthily told. 
In addition to many relevant printed sources of information, he has been able 
to utilise manuscripts in the form of unpublished memoirs, diaries, memoranda, 
letters and minute books, though all minute books of the C.I.C.C.U. itself 
prior to 1919 have unfortunately been lost. This last circumstance is a warning 
to other university societies, whose activities may become of historic interest, to 
see that their records are properly housed, e.g. in a college library. Although 
Mr. Pollock does not give detailed references to his authorities, his list of 
‘Principal Sources’ makes it tolerably clear on which of them he is depending at 
successive stages in his narrative. His book will serve a number of useful purposes. 

First, it will supply the need of all who seek authoritative information about 
the C.I.C.C.U., either because they have been or are associated with it, or be- 
cause they have heard of it and want to know more about it. Mr. Pollock wears 
his learning lightly, and knows how to write reliable history so as to make it 
interesting to a wide circle of readers. 

Secondly, the book will be indispensable to any who are concerned with the 
history of the Church in Cambridge during the past hundred years—i.e. ‘the 
Church’ in the broadest sense, for it is evident that the C.I.C.C.U. has always 
been attached to the Gospel rather than to the Church. Mr. Pollock also makes 
no attempt to disguise the fact that its members have always been more marked 
by athletic than academic distinction. A Cambridge Movement throws much more 
light on the experience of enthusiastic undergraduates than on the wisdom of 
members of the divinity faculty or of dons in general! 

Thirdly, the historian of religion in England during the same period will find 
that a good deal of what is recorded here has an interest that is by no means 
confined to Cambridge: e.g. the intimate accounts of Moody and Sankey, and of 
Torrey and Alexander. The story as a whole is indeed a lively introduction to 
elements in nineteenth and twentieth-century English religion, concerning 
which there is little readable literature. It may also be noted that a number of 
personalities who became well-known in their later careers make some rather 
unexpected appearances in these pages. 

It remains to be said that, although Mr. Pollock does not conceal his own 
convictions, he has succeeded in describing both differences of opinion within 
the C.I.C.C.U. itself, and also the point of view of those who have disapproved 
of it, with remarkably broad sympathy and objectivity. 

On page 2, through what must be an inadvertence, he ascribes the author- 
ship of The Whole Duty of Man to William Law. 

THE CLOISTERS, Avec R. VIDLER 
WInpsor CasTLE 


Primauté de Pierre dans la perspective protestante et dans la perspective catholique. By 
Charles Journet. (Sagesse et Cultures. Collection dirigée par Jacques 
Maritain.) Pp. 154. Paris: Alsatia, 1953. Frs. 450. 

It was hardly to be expected that Dr. Oscar Cullmann’s Peter: Disciple— 
Apostle—Martyr (English Translation, London: S.C.M. Press, 1953) would fail 
to evoke a reply from the Roman Catholic side. For his conclusions are such 
that, if valid, they completely cut away the Scriptural—and one would suppose 
the historical—basis of the exclusive claims made on behalf of the Roman See. 
Here the task has been undertaken by M. Journet. It must be said that he has 
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addressed himself to it in a generous—one might almost say in a chivalrous— 
spirit, though it hardly seems that he has at his disposal quite so formidable an 
armoury as that employed by his opponent. 

Readers of Dr. Cullmann’s work will recall that in certain respects the task 
of a Roman Catholic critic has been lightened. Dr. Cullmann does not dispute 
the authenticity of Mt. xvi. 17-19 as a dominical saying. He even concedes that 
Peter exercised an undoubted primacy in the Apostolic Church, even though it 
was one of strictly limited duration. He argues that after Peter’s departure from 
Jerusalem (for so he interprets Acts xii. 17), the primacy was assumed by James 
the Lord’s brother, and that thereafter Peter’s rdle became that of leader of the 
Jewish Christian mission. To the question whether or no Peter’s missionary 
activity brought him to Rome, Dr. Cullmann answers that ‘there exists a cogent 
reason for saying that he came to the capital city as the responsible leader of the 
Jewish Christian mission’ (p. 113). Moreover he holds that ‘the liturgical and 
archaeological evidence justifies the belief that Peter died as a martyr in Rome, 
and that his execution took place in the Vatican district, though his grave 
cannot be identified’ (p. 152). 

It is clear even from this brief summary that for the purpose of his critique M. 
Journet is in the happy position of being able to take much for granted in this 
particular field of controversy. His method is to begin by contrasting two irre- 
concilable conceptions of Christianity, distinguishable by the manner in which 
they conceive respectively of the presence of Christ in Christendom. On the one 
hand there is that which is characteristic of Catholics and Orthodox, which he 
labels as ‘ontological’; on the other, that which underlies all forms of Pro- 
testantism, which he denotes as ‘mnemonic’. M. Journet does not seem to con- 
template the possibility that a type of Christianity may conceivably exist, in 
which to some extent at least the two conceptions are held side by side. 

Naturally it is crucial to M. Journet’s case that God should be supposed to 
have constituted a permanent Magisterium in his Church, a belief which he 
justifies on the strength of Mt. xxviii. 18-20 and Jn. xvii. 20-26, while chiding 
Dr. Cullmann, in passing, for his disregard of the former and misinterpretation 
of the latter. He goes on to set forth the Catholic conception of the apostolic 
office, which embraces an incommunicable charisma relative to the foundation 
of the Church and a communicable one relative to its preservation. This is in 
reply to Dr. Cullmann’s contention that an apostolic commission is incapable of 
transmission. 

It is, of course, in his interpretation of the well-known Petrine texts that M. 
Journet becomes most explicit. According to him, Peter while sharing the 
charismata of his fellow apostles, possesses in addition a ‘transapostolic’ privilege, 
in virtue of which the others are ‘lambs’ subjected to Peter’s authority. He alone 
holds the ‘keys of the kingdom’, and therefore enjoys a primacy of jurisdiction 
over the whole Church; he alone, as the Rock, renders the Church immune for 
all time from the onslaughts of ‘the gates of Hell’. (Did M. Journet pause to 
consider an alternative exposition of this obscure phrase?) While allowing that 
the ideas of duration and succession are absent from the texts in question, he 
argues that this ‘transapostolic’ privilege of Peter is essential to the permanence 
of the Church, and that thus the privilege itself must be permanent. 

Sooner or later, however, every apologist for existing claims of the Papacy 
must face this question: where is it possible to find an ineluctable connexion 
between the status of Peter in the New Testament and that of successive occu- 
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pants of the see of Rome? Would a connexion be lacking if it were to be proved 
that Peter had never been to Rome? Dr. Cullmann observes that ‘there are 
some well-known Roman Catholic theologians who, in view of the lack of any 
basis for such an assertion (sc. that Peter came to Rome to locate the primacy to 
that place) do not make the primacy of Rome depend at all on the stay of Peter in 
Rome’ (p. 231). M. Journet would appear to be of this number, since with 
reference to this question he writes: ‘Méme si, par impossible, histoire prouvait 
que Pierre n’est jamais venu a Rome, elle n’aurait pas encore renversé le fait 
dogmatique dont nous parlons. II] suffirait que Pierre, o4 qu’il fat dans le lieu, 
ait décrété de reporter sur le si¢ge de Rome le pontificat transapostolique de 
l’Eglise universelle’ (p. 118). Dr. Cullmann suggests that ‘this view completely 
surrenders the appeal to the history of the historical Peter ... and one can ask 
whether this surrender can really be reconciled with the wording of the Vatican 
pronouncement’ (p. 232). (What would St. Leo the Great have said about it?) 
M. Journet denies this, but argues that the perpetuation of the Petrine primacy 
in the Popes is not a certitude of history at all, but a certitude ‘of faith’. As such 
it is neither rational nor irrational, but ‘transrational’ (p. 120). Thus in the last 
resort it would appear that the dogma of the Roman primacy is of precisely the 
same character as that of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. It has no need 
of an historical basis, for even were such a basis totally absent it remains a 
‘certitude of faith’. What is this but in the end to reduce Christianity to the 
level of the cult of Mithras? 
University COLLEGE, TREVOR JALLAND 
EXETER 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order held at Lund, August 15th to 28th, 1952. 
Edited by Oliver S. Tomkins. Pp. 380. London: S.C.M. Press, 1953. 21s. 
The original proposal to invite all Christian communions to come together 
for the consideration of questions of faith and order came from the American 
Episcopal Church at its General Convention in 1910. A preliminary meeting 
was held at Geneva in 1920, at which all the great groups of trinitarian Churches 
except the Church of Rome were represented. The first World Conference on 
Faith and Order was held at Lausanne in 1927; the second at Edinburgh in 
1937; the third at Lund in 1952. Between Edinburgh and Lund the World 
Council of Churches was established; and now the Faith and Order Commission 
(originally a Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lausanne) is an integral part of the World Council. It is the proceed- 
ings of this third World Conference that are now published in the volume 
edited by Canon O. S. Tomkins, Warden of Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln and 
Chairman of the Working Committee of the Faith and Order Commission. 
Canon Tomkins deserves the gratitude of all interested in the ecumenical 
movement. This Report is admirable in every way, and should be invaluable to 
theologians and responsible Church leaders, whatever their denomination, 
who follow present-day discussions on Christian unity and desire to know where 
the conversations between the Churches now stand. In arrangement, production 
and planning the book is a great improvement on che two previous Official 
Reports of Lausanne and Edinburgh. And the editor’s decision to divide the 
matter into three parts, with the Final Report printed in the first part; a brief 
account of the development of the ecumenical movement from Edinburgh to 
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Lund in the second part; and the proceedings of the Conference which led up 
to the Final Report in the third part, is thoroughly sound from the point of view 
of serving the general interest and providing easy reference for the student. 

Dr. Yngve Brilioth, archbishop of Uppsala, was elected President of the 
Conference, and clearly fulfilled that difficult function very well. The delegates, 
225 in number, from 114 Churches, had abundant material supplied by pre- 
paratory commissions. There were three topics in particular to which the dis- 
cussions were addressed: Intercommunion; the Nature of the Church; and Ways 
of Worship. The discussions on intercommunion were of special importance, 
and good service was done by the Conference in defining the meaning of that 
term, after an analysis of the various meanings hitherto current. There was 
probably disappointment among a number of delegates, and among many 
members of the Churches represented, that the Conference did not appear to 
make much progress in that field. There was certainly a clarification of re- 
spective positions, involving a firmer definition of denominational differences in 
the context of the ecumenical movement as a whole. In vivid contrast with this 
was the appeal of representatives of the younger Churches, asking their fellow- 
delegates to remember that ‘unprecedented situations cannot be dealt with in 
every detail by the precedents of Church history’, and also asking them ‘to 
encourage similar schemes of union amongst yourselves and your kindred over- 
seas’. It shows clearly enough the dangers of hardening and the accentuation of 
differences among the older historic Churches. 

Much attention was also paid to the contribution of non-theological factors, 
particularly cultural, social and even political factors, to the divisions of the 
Churches. One of the most impressive speeches in the whole Conference was 
made by Dr. Josef Hromadka of Czechoslovakia. He spoke very strongly of the 
influence of political prejudices, fixed cultural ideas, and social loyalties, and of 
the way in which we have become ‘servants and slaves of our social and cultural 
tradition and use the most sacred theological formulae and church decisions to 
protect them.’ 

Important recommendations were made by the Conference on ways of 
worship, and the nature of the Church. But more important than anything else, 
the Lund Conference demonstrated that a new stage in the ecumenical dis- 
cussion had been reached. Hitherto the discussions had been mainly concerned 
with comparing the convictions of the different Churches. The Lund Conference 
asked the Churches to look afresh at the whole question of the relation of the 
Church to Christ. It showed that by going to the centre the Churches have the 
greatest opportunity of meeting each other. 

The Report, besides being well produced, is inexpensive for these times. It is 
indispensable to those who wish to follow the development of the ecumenical 
movement; and both the publishers and the editor deserve the thanks of the 
Christian public. 

THE PALACE, GEORGE CICESTR: 
CHICHESTER 
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A.-B. NorpiskKA BoKHANDELN (STocKHOLM): Ivar Nylander, Das kirchliche 
Benefizialwesen Schwedens wiihrend des Mittelalters: die Periode der Landschafts- 
rechte (RAttshistoriskt Bibliotek, Band IV), 1953, 334 pp., Swedish Kr. 20. 
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Saint Gregory of Nyssa: 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes 


This is volume XVIII in the “‘Ancient Christian Writers” Series. The translation 
is by Hilda C. Graef. 
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The Chosen People, 
or the Bible, Christianity and Race 
G. W. BROOMFIELD 


A re-examination of what the Bible and Christianity say about racial distinctions. 
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Saint Bridget of Sweden 
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A translation by Ingeborg Lund from a life of the 14th-century Swedish saint, 
written by a prominent writer and mystic. 


In two volumes, 25/-net each 


The Young Augustine 
JOHN J. O’MEARA 


A clear picture of the mental development (to the time of his conversion) of 
the man who was to become St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
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The Thirty-nine Articles 
E. J. BICKNELL 


This book, which has now become a standard work on the subject, is intended 
not only to be an introduction to the Thirty-nine Articles, but also to stimulate 
and guide further study of Christian doctrine. 
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ago as the foremost critical journal in the world. Scholarly without being 
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good reading. 

The Times Litarary Supplement reviews not only all important English and 
American books but also a selection of new books in most European 

; languages. Its criticism is not seldom an original contribution to knowledge. 


A review in The Times Literary Supplement is often itself literature. 
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Some Recent Oxford Books 


AN ARAMAIC APPROACH 
TO THE GOSPELS AND ACTS 


By MATTHEW BLACK Second Edition 25s. net 


THE BIBLE IN ITS ANCIENT 
AND ENGLISH VERSIONS 


Edited by H. WHEELER ROBINSON Illustrated 21s. net 


A new corrected impression with the addition of an Appendix on THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by W. D. McHardy 
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Edited with a Translation and Notes 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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fect gift this would make to a scholarly parson, 
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happy occasion in his ministry” —CHURCH TIMES, 


Early fourteenth-century MS. of rare interest to bib- 
liophiles, librarians, theologians, and other scholars. 
With facsimile reproductions, 8 in faithful colour, 76 
in monochrome. 


196 pages of Introduction and Commentaries on the 
plates by by W. O. HASSALL, M.A. (Librarian to the 
Earl of Leicester). 


Printed on mould made paper, half bound red Niger 
morocco with leather fore-edge and parchment sides, 
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